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“CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES.” 
Part П. 
BY W. A. PICKERING. 


Read at a Meeting of the Society held on tha 9th June 1879, 


Having in the first number of this Journal, given an ac- 
count of the origin and establishment of the “Hung League ” 
or Thien-Te-Hui, I will now describe an initiatory ceremony, 
as actually witnessed by myself and others, in the best dis- 
ciplined ists in Singapore, and which lasted from 10 г. м. 
io 34.»., during which period some seventy new Members 
were admitted into the Society. 

As I have neither the time to re-translate in full, nor the 
ability to improve on M. Schlegel’s version of the ritual, I 
shall describe the ceremonies and furniture of a Lodge, as 
I myself have seen them in Singapore; merely translating 
sueh portions as may seem necessary for my purpose, and, at 
times, taking the liberty of quoting from the “Hung 
(or Ang *) League." 

Any reader wishing to become more minutely acquainted 
with the Thien-Te-Hui, should procure M. Schlegel’s book, 
in which he will find "атры description of the working, 
rules, and ceremonies of the Society, as (from all I hear) 
it now exists in China, and in semi-civilised Countries, 
where Chinese Colonists are compelled to combine against 
the unscrupulous and capricious tyranny of Native rulers. 

-In the Straits Settlements, the secret Societies are in fact, 
but large Friendly Societies, without pontes. objects; dan- 
gerous no doubt, to a certain extent, but only for the reason 
that, owing to the nature of our Chinese Lie gotten 
Hoey contains a large proportion of lawless and unprincipled 
characters. z 

* In this paper I shall pronounce this word and all Chinese names 
cording te the Hekken dialect. à 
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Theoretically, all Meetings of the “League,” are held in 
the jungle or mountains, and every new member is instruct- 
ed to reply, when asked where he was initiated, “In the 
mountains, for fear of the * Chheng' Officials.” 

In the British Colony of the Straits Settlements, however, 
each Lodge has a substantial “Hui-Koan” (1) or Meeting- 
house; and at Singapore, the Grand Lodge possesses a very 
superior building at Rochore, where, twice a year, (on the 
25th of the lst und on the 25th of the 7th moons) the * five 
ancestors"*(2) are worshipped, and feasts, with theatricals, 
are held in their honour, by the following nine branches of 
the “Ghee Hin” Society :— 

1 Hok-Kien Ghee Hin, (3) 

2 Hok-Hin, (4) 

$ Tie-Kun Ghee Hin, (5) 

4 Kwong Нок or Ghee Кее, (6) 
5 Biong-Peh-Koan, (7) 

6 Kwang-Hui-Sinu, (3) 

7 Ghee Sin, (9) 

8 Ghee Hok, (10) 

9 Huila Ghee Hin, (11) 


For many years there has been no ** Toa-Ko" (12) or Grand 
Master of -the Ghee Hin Society, as no person dare come 
forward to undertake the onerous and responsible duties 
of the office, but each of the Branches is managed and 
governed by the following office bearers :— 


1 Tsong-Li (13) or General Manager, 

1 Sien-Seng (14) or Master of Lodge, 

1 Sien-Hong (15) or Van-guard. $ 

l Ang-Kun (16) Red Baton or Executioner. 
and a varying number of Tsam-Hoa, (17) or Councillors, and 


Thih-pan Chhau-oe,§ (18) or District Head men, who carry 
out the orders of the superiors :— 


® The five priests O- i-ang : | 
е priesta O-tek-te, Png-tai-ang, Chhoa tek-tiong, Ma-Chinn- 
hin and Li-sek-khai, who escaped from the burning of he Sian-Lim ae 
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Î. Tur Loner ахо irs FURNITURE. 

The accompanying lithograph, taken from a native sketch, 
givesa very good idea of a Lodge arranged for a ceremony 
of initiation, 

Just inside the outer door of the Lodge is the famous 
Ang-Kun, (19) or Red Baton, (a staff of 36 Chinese inches 
iu length) which i$ used as an instrument of punishment, 
and from which one of the office-bearers derives his title. 


So-Ang-Kuang (20) is on guard at the outer door, and any 
person wishing to enter the Lodge,must take up the Báton 
with both hands, and repeat the following verse. : 

“In my hands I hold the red cane, : 

“On my way to the Lodge I've no fear, 

" You ask me brother, whither I go, 

" You come early, but I walked slow.” 

Any stranger failing in this test, ought, according to the 
rules of the Society, to be beheaded at once. 

Having gained entry, we come to the Ang.Gate*(21) guard- 
‘ed on the right by Ban-To-hong (22) and on the left by 

Ban-To-liong (23). " 

Above the Gate, on each side, is a Flag, the two together 
bearing characters meaning, “The barriers are open, the 
way is clear” (24), and on the lintels is the couplet; 

*Stuate in the Ko range, where the Khé hills have branched forth 
for ages.* 

“The Gate loks towards the great Ocean, into which the united 
waters of the" three rivera,t have flowed during myrinds of years. 

The next stage, is the “Hall of Sincerity and Justice,” 
(25) guarded by ‘Te®-Ki-in (26) on the right, and Tan-Teng- 
Seng (27) on the left. The two flags above, have the inserip- 
tion, “ Dissipate revenge, and put away all malice" (28). 
There is also on each side, и horizontal sentence, “ Two 
dragons disputing over n Pearl,"(29) and “Overturn the 
 *(hheng restore the Beng” on 

On the door-posts is the antithetie couplet :— 

Though a man be not à relation, if he be just, he is worthy of all 


ur. 
"A friend, if he be found destitute of honour, ought to be repudia- 
The next step takes us to the “City of Willows,” (30) at 


e к  ——-—— 
* Ko-Khé is the namo of the Temple where the 5 priesta found a refuge. 
t Sam Ho. 


— — 
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the East Gate of which, Go-Kim-lai, (31) and Go-Hoan-ji (32) 
are the ia Practically, there is only one Gate repre- 
sented in the Singapore ре бе but theoretically, the city 
has a Gate at each point of the compass, guarded respectively 
the ancient heroes,* Han-peng, (33) wy HOIS т. Te 
(35) and Li-chhang-kok, (36) whose flags adorn the 

City walls. 

The couplet on the East Gate is, 

Чы. the command of the General, the gate opens and myriads stream 


e awe-inspiring “ Ang" heroes, guard the entrance to the “ Wil. 
w City." 

Also the following. 

“To the East, in the wood, it is difficult to walk quickly. 

“The sun appearing above the hills, rises from the Eastern Ocean. 

On the West Gate. 

" In the metal road of the West, one must be careful. 

* But of the two paths, the Western is more clear. 

On the South Gate. 

hing. Oils, Obuan D ana ты Ан ¢ extend th 

„СЪ, Chuan-Chin, . Se thei teoti 

— Ayr hara Capital. SEPPE S SEWA Conte —⸗ 

The couplet of the North Gate + is, 

“The Northern waters are deep and hard to cross. 

In Yun-nan and Sze-Chuan there is a way by which we can pass," 

Entering the East Gate of the “City of Willows,” we 
come to the “ Red flowery Pavilion,"(37) before which Chiang 
Kiet-hin (38) dispenses the urifying waters of the Sam- 
Ho, (39) or three Rivers, to the new members. 


Above the Pavilion is the Grand Altar,(40) with the pul- 

it of the secte Ad Master of the Lodge; and on the 
1 side, is the “Circle of Heaven and Earth,” (41) with 
its couplet, 

“ Agitate Heaven and Earth, and reform the world. 
iol се Bop —— triumph, and let righteousness obtain throngh- 





* See “ Hung League” p. 21. 

$ Prefectures of Hok-Kien, 

+ According to Chinese ideas the 4 cardinal poi repre- 
sent the 5 elements, viz: E. wood, W. metal, 5. e ipsnm * earth, 
ы — — 
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Passing through the Circle, ont of the West door of the 
* Pavilion," we reach the * Two Planked Bridge," guarded 
by the spirits of deceased brethren, * Kiet-Beng-pu” (42) 
and * Ban-Bun-beng,"*(43) whose “spirit throne"(44) or 
tablet, is on the left side of the bridge-head, On this tablet 
is the visse Pee 

“ When will the day of vengeance arrive ? 

Until then, we will cherish our resentment, though it be myriada 


of years. 

The right hand plank of the Bridge is supposed to be of 
copper, and that on the left, of iron, 

At the bridge-head is the couplet. 


y" Staggering across, we leave no traces behind. 

" While all creation is silently expectant, seeing that the day is nl- 
ready beginning to be red-§ | 

In the centre of the Bridge, underneath. 

** А true prince will accomplish everything he takes in hand. 

“ A true man will bring to perfection all he undertakes to do. 

On the Bridge, iion, Кайр “Ang” (45) coin to the value 
of 30,8214 cash, and underneath are three stepping- 
stones, arranged in a triangular figure, over which we 
to the “Fiery valley (46) or ** Red Furnace," (47) iat be 
a malignant though just spirit, called the ** Red youth,”(48) 
who enviously serutinises the hearts of all who approach 
him, and mercilessly slays all traitors with his spear, and 
consigns their souls to the flames. 

According to the testimony of the Head men, many vic- 
tims have fallen by his spear in Singapore. 

Having passed scatheless through this ordeal, we arrive at 
the “Market-of Universal Peace,"(49) and the “Temple of 
Virtue and Happiness,"(50) which are at the end of our dan- 
gerous journey. 

In the market is Chia-pang-heng (51) who sells the pre- 


` cious ** Ang ” fruits, of five kinds, and in the Temple, besides . 


the inscription already noticed on the * Spirit throne of de- 


ceased brethren," is the following couplet. 
“Tn this happy place, if there be any impurity, the wind will cleanse 


it away. 

* Kiet-Ban, the associated myriads. 

$ (Ang Т rel, and Ang VIE the surname of the League.) 

f The character ( Ang" pt ) is composed of the characters which 
can represent. 3-321. А 
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“In this virtuous family there will be no trouble; the Sun will om- 
tinnally illumine the door." 


IL THe Скнкмохү. 

In a room convenient to the Lodge, on the right of the 
* Market of Universal Peace," the candidates haviug purified 
their bodies by ablution, and wearing clean clothes, are pre- 
pared for admission, 

Each candidate must be introduced by an office-bearer, 


“who is supposes to be responsible for him, that during four 


months, the new member (52) shall not even come to words 
with the brethren, and that for the term of three years, he 
shall not break the more important of the 36 articles of the 
Society's Oath, 

Experience however shows, that this obligation sits very 
lightly on both new members and Head-men, at any rate 
amongst the class which now-a-days composes the Bocietiea, 

Each candidate haying paid a fee of $3.50, ($2 of which go 
to the treasury of the Lodge, while the balance is expended 
in fees to office-bearers, and in the expenses of the evening), 
his surname, name, age, place aud hour of birth, nre entered - 
on the Register of the Society, and copied on a sheet of Red 
paper. : 
In token of having cast off all allegiance to the present 
cynasty * Chhleng," the “queue” of each is unbraided, and 

е hair allowed to flow loosely down the back, the right 
shoulder and breast are bared, and the candidate is not al- 
lowed to retain a single article on his person, except a jacket 
and short trousers, 

In consideration of the poverty of most of the new- 
comers, they are not required to pnt on new clothes, but 
newly-washed raiment is insisted upon. | 

The Sien-Seng, Sien-Hong, Ang-Kun, and the Chhau-oes 
who aet the parts of the Generals guarding the mates de, 
must, however, dress in new clothes on every occasion, 

After preparing the candidates, the Master proceeds to 
arrange the articles on the Grand altar, the most important 
part of this duty being the insertion of all the paraphernalia, 
in the * Peck measure,"* or Ang Tau,"i53) -On the front 

* Nearly always, though erronconaly, spoken of as the Вазъ Bee 


ыңа League.” pp, 41 and 149 for an interesting description of thia 
cle. 
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of the “Tau” are four characters, Plantain,(54) Taro,(55) 
Plum,(56) Orange.(57) Behind is the inscription, “The pro- 
visions in the Peck measure are Red (Ang).” 

Inside the Tan, is placed a peck of rice, amongst which is 
deposited a-red paper parcel, containing 108 of the “Ang” 
Cash,(58) and the whole is neatly covered with red paper, 
into which the Sien-Seng sticks the various articles and 
instruments, symbolical of the history and objects of the 
Thien-Te-Hui,* in the following order, 

(1): The Flags of the “Five Ancestors,” which are trian- 
gular; each containing the surname of one of the five 
pros Chhoa-Tek-Tiong,(59) Png-Toa-Ang,(60) Ma-Chhian- 

in,(G1) O-Tek-Té,(62) and Li-Sek-Khai (63) and the name 
of the Province,—Fuh-Kien, Kwangtung, Yunnan, Hu- 
Kwang$, or Chekiang, in which each priest founded a Lodge. 

-On these Flags, are inscribed in abbreviated characters, 
the mottoes, “Obey Heaven, Walk righteously,"(64)] and 
* Exterminate the Chheng," (65) or, * Overturn the Chheng, 

- restore the Beng.” 

< The flags are, Black, Red, Yellow or Carnation colour, 
White, and Green, (or Azure blue); all have a pennon with 
suitable inscription, and before inserting each in the Tau, 
the Sien Seng recites an appropriate verse.—e, g. 

The first, or Black Flag of Hok-Kien. 

"The black flag of Hok-Kien has the precedence.” 

"In Kam-Siok (Kan-Suh) they also associated. together, and laid a 
— “Beng” conferred on the Lodge, the title of “Blue Lotus 

" So the whole 13 provinces shall guard the Imperial domains,” | 

(2) The Flags of {һе five horse dealers* or “Tiger 
Generals,”(66) Lim-eng-Chhiau, (67) Li-sek-ti,(68)Go-thien- 
seng,(69) Tho-pit-tat,(70) and Ang-thai-sui,(71). These flags 
are of the same colour and description as those of the five 
ancestors. On cach is the name of the General, and the Pro- 
vince, Kansuh, Kwang-si, Sze-ehuan, Shan-si, or Kiang-si, in 

* For a full and minuto description of the Flags &c., sec. Боец pp. 
$ Now divided into Hn-Nan, and Hu-Peh. 
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which provinces the horse-dealers established subordinate 
Lodges. 
° (8) The flags of the Five elements; (72) Metal, Wood, 
Water, Fire, and Earth, White, Green, Black, Hed, and 
Yellow, 

(4). The fags of the cardinal points; East, green, West, 
white, South, red, North, black. Х 

(5) The Four Season flags; Spring, green, Summer, red, 
Autumn, white, Winter black. ; 

(6) The flags of Heaven, Earth, the Sun and Moon, 
Azure, Yellow, Red, und White. 

(7) The seven stars, (73) cight diagrams, (74) Golden Or- 
chid (75) fags, and the standard of the “Victorious brother- 
. hood,” green, yellow, red, and scarlet. 

(8) The four red flags of ;—the elder brother, Ban-hun- 
leong,*(76) Sien Seng, Tan-kin lam,(77) the Sien Hong, 
Thien-iu-ang,(78) and the General of the main body, Thun- 
thien-huni (79). 

(9) The yellow umbrella; (80). 

(10) The Warrant Flag for the Leader of the Armies (81). 

(11) The Spirit Tablet “of the five ancestors "(82J; on 
the left of which are inserted, the warrant fags, the “ pre- 
cious sword,"/83) -a pair of scissors, a swan-pan,/84) and the 
“precious mirror." (85). 

On the right of the Tablet, are the sword-sheath, foot 
measure, small scales and weights, the “four precious things 
of the library,"/86), viz. pen, ink, inkstone, and white paper 
fan,—also, there are five hanks of each colour of silk thread, 
white; yellow, red, green, and black. 

(12) A model of the real, “Апр Hoa Teng "/87J, with its 
three doors; in a kind of turret above the central door 
is the inscription, “By Imperial, (or Sacred) Command ”/88)- 
The side-doors have inscribed on them a pair of parallel sene 
fences, altogether containing 16 characters, each having th: 
radical “ sui,” or water, added (89). 

* Here is the place where “ Tat chung,* the first Buddhist 


* See Puper No, 1 S. А, 5, Journal, Juno 1878, p. 80. 
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gos who ever received an official title, is buried ; this spot 
belongs to the “ Ang” family.” 

Before the “Pavilion” doors on each side, are a piece of 
touchwood, aud a “ Jewelled Emperor"f(90) lamp. In front 
of these, is the “nine storied precious pagoda (91). 

Two charms are pasted on the front of the *Peck-mea- 
sure," and the “Tau” is then elevated, and placed on the 
-West side of the Altar, the Sien-Seng repeating the follow- 
iug stanza. 

" We have newly established the City of Willows.” 

‚ And the heroes of * Ang" are assembled to-night.” 

“Shields anil Spears are pue up high." . 

" Overturn Chheng and then restore the Beng.”"—iSchlegel.) 

On the Altar, in front, or to the East of the “Tau,” are 
placed 5 cups of Tea, 5 cups of Wine, 5 bowls of Rice, 5 

urs of chop-sticks, the 3 sacrificial meats, Pork, fowl, and 
duck, l paper of tobacco, 1 paper of tea, 7 Lamps for the 
seyen Stars, nud 1 pair of large red candles. In front of 
these, is the “precious censer,”(92) in which are five stalks 
of grass, —and a purifying charm. 

‘The Altar thus being arranged, the Sien-Seng goes out- 
side the “Ang Gate," and calling over the names of the 
candidates, explains to them the origin and objects of the 
Society, by reciting the history of the subjugation of the 
Western Eleuths, as described in my last paper. 

On the occasions on which I have been present at th 
meetings of Lodges, the master has further addressed his 
hearers, in the following manner :— 

* Many of our oaths and ceremonies are needless, and ob- 
solete, as under the British Government there is no neces- 
sity for some of the rules, and the laws of this country do 
not allow us to carry out others; the ritual is however re- 
tained for old custom's sake, 

" The-real benefits you will receive by Joining our Society, 
are, that if outsiders oppress you, or im case you get into 
trouble, on application to the eatin: they will in minor 
cases take you to the Registrars of Secret Societies, the Ins- 
pector General of Police, and the Protector of Chinese, who 
will certainly assist you to obtain redress; in serious cases, 
we will assist you towards procuring Legal advice,” 

Although this kind of address was no doubt intended ` 

* Beo “Journal” June 1378 pp. 52 & 84. 
+ "Giok-Honz"' u deity of the ** Sung” dynasty. 
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for my benefit, it really describes the way in which most 
of the Societies in Singapore manage their affairs, and eer- 
tainly quarrels nowadays, only arrive atany magnitude when 
the Head-men are helpless and incompetent. i 

The majority of the principal office-bearers of the Bing- 
apore Societies, honestly desire to keep their men in order, 
and themselves out of trouble, and the quarrels which ocen- 
sionally grow into small riots, would, amongst such a heter- 
ogenous Chinese population as that of this Colony, continu- 
ally occur, were there no Secret Societies in existence, 
There is this difference however ;—under Orda. XIX of 1869, 
and V of 1877 we are able to exercise a wholesome control 
of the Chiefs of Hoeys, while if the Secret Societies were 
abolished, we should los no check at all on the thousands 
of the disorderly class of Chinese. 

In my opinion, it would be impossible to rule China by 
British law ; much more so, the three or four hundred thou- 
sand Chinese in our Colony, who, (except a small proportion) 
the seum of the Empire, and coming from different Pro- 
vinces, Prefectures, and Districts, of their native land, 
speak dialects and sub-dialects unintelligible to each other ; 
while all are ignorant of the language and motives of the- 

verning nation. 

Our freedom,—the germs of which were brought into Bri- 
tain by our English forefathers,—(in deference to Mr. Free- 
man Г, do not use the word Anglo-Saxon) has been gradually 
developed during more than a thousand years, at the expense 
of many of the noblest of our race, who have given up their 
lives for the good cause, in the field, and on the scaffold. 

- The Chinese, on the contrary, is accustomed from infaney 
to lean upon, or to dread, some superior and ever present 
power, either in the shape of his Government, his clan, or 
the village elders. I do not think any persons will ва 
that they find anything of the sort in our complicated, an 
to the Chinaman, (who comes here at a mature age with his 
prejudices and habits confirmed) inexplicable course of Law. 
- If some such system as those in force in the Dutch, 
French, or Spanish Colonies, is incompatible with our consti- 
tution and laws, I can see no other way of ruling Chinese, 
than by recognising the secret Societies, and by immedi- 
ately commencing the training of a competent staff of 
officials, conversant with the Chinese language, and mode 
of thought, to supervise and control them. 

I am aware that these views are almost diametrically 
opposed to those I advanced in Frasevs Magazine, some 
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three years ago; but at that time Т fondly hoped that the 
Government would see its way to exeeptional and more 
stringent legislation, for an exceptional population. As my 
hopes have proved fallacious, I have been obliged to change 
my opinions. - 

Returning to the subject of this paper ;—I have been in- 
formed by many old office-bearers of Societies, that 40 years 
ngo, the punishments of the League were carried out in their 
integrity, and that on one occasion, some strangers (in the 
slang of the Society * draughts of wind") (93) were actually 
beheaded for intruding on a meeting held in the jungle. 
As to the power of Secret Societies in those days, I have 
been told by a man who professes to have been in Singapore 
at the time, thata single member of the “Kwan-te Society,” 
(94) released 75 of his brethren who had been confined in 
Jail for some outrage. | 


At the present time, I am sure the Headmen dare not 
even use the “ Red Baton” seriously, and no Society would 
dare to think of making a combined effort against the Gov- 
ernment, 


` After the address to the new members, the Sien Seng ex- 
plains to them the various secret signs and pass-words of 
the Society, which are of $ use to the Chinese who travel 
in the Native States, and through the Archipelago. Ata 
meeting of initiation, these secrets are however only revealed 
in a very elementary manner; a familiar knowledge of them 
ean only be obtained by attending Lodges of Instraction, 
which are uently held, and which aa in the case of all 
meetings, are duly notified to the Government. 

Having delivered his address, and finished his instructions, 
the Master unbraids his queue, and puts on a suit of clothes, 
and a turban of pure white; the * Chhan-oós acting as 
Generals аге also arrayed in white costume, but have red tur- 
bans, and straw shoes laced over white stockings, something 
in the style of the pictures of Italian bandits.” 


The Master, (Tan Kin-lan) with right shoulder bare, 
enters the * Ang Gate,” and passes through the “ Hall of 
Sincerity, and Justice,” and the East Gate of the * City of 
Willows,” (at each stage repeating an appropriate verse) 
until he arrives in front of the altar above the “ Red-flow 
Pavilion ;" here, helights the * Jewelled Emperor Lamps," 
uses the two pieces of touchwood as candles, lights the 7- 
star lamps, and burns a charm to drive all evil spirits from 
the Lodge, Не then with a sprig of pomegranate.and a cup 
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of pure water, sprinkles the nltar at the four points of the 
compass, to eleanse the offerings from nll impurity. After 
this, the Master takes out the five stalksof grass, and light- 
ing them as (incense-sticks) replaces each with a profound 
obeisance, in the ** Precious Censer" before the Tablet of the 
* Five Ancestors.” 


This being done, he lights 15 incense-sticks, and holding 
them between hisoutstretched palms, kneels down, making the 
following invocation to the Chinese Pantheon, and knocking 
his on the ground at the mention of the naines of the 
most august deities or spirits. 

“At this moment, being the—————hour, of the— 
day, of the——————moon of the Cyclical year,— m i 
————, open this our—— —— Lodge, of the Ghee Hin 
Society, established in——— ——Street, in the British coun- 
try of Singapore, for the purpose of expelling the ‘Cheng’ 
and of re-establishing the ‘Beng’ dynasty,—humbly im- 
ploring Heaven that its intentions may flow in unison with 
our own.” 

“In the ‘pear garden’ of the —-——Lodge, of the Ghee 
Hin Society of Singapore, our leader will this night bring 
new brethren to receive the commands of Heaven, and with 
iron livers and — galls, to unite themselves in an oath 
by the mixing of blood, in imitation of the ancient worthies 








- Lau, Koan, and Tiu™” 


* We are all agreed with our whole hearts, to obey Hea- 
ven and walk righteously, and to use our utmost exertions, 
to restore our native hills and rivers to the * Beng’ dynasty, 
that its heir may sit on the Imperial Thone, for ever and 
ever,’ 

The Buddhist and Tanist Gods, angels, and spirits, with 
the five Ancestors, the five Tiger Generals, and the four 
ancient worthies, are then invoked to descend, at sucha 
monotonous length, that I must refer the reader again to 
M. Schlegel’s book for a minute account. 

The invocation concludes as follows :— 

“This night we pledge that the brethren in the whole 
universe, shall be as from one womb, as begotten by one 
Father, and nourished by one Mother; that we will obey 
Heaven and work righteousness;—that our faithful hearts 
shall never change. If august Heaven grants that tho 
'Beng' be restored, then happiness will return to our land," 


After this, the Sien-Seng pours out libations of tea and 
wine, and sacrifices to the Standard; this being done, he 
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monnta his pulpit or throne on the North of the altar, and 
orders Des To holir and Ban-To-lionz to guard the “Ang 
Gate"; Tun-Teng-seng and Ten Ki-iu to the * Hall of 
Sincerity and Justice"; Go Kim-lai, and Go Hoan-ji to the 
‘East Gate of the “ City of Willows.” Each of these Generals 
is presented with n small triangular warrant flag, (95) 
which is stuck behind his head; and a sword or “iron 
plank.” 

Chiang Kiet-hin with the water of the ** Sam-ho" or three 
rivers, 13 ordered to take up his station in front of the Pavi- 
lion; Kiet Ban-pn and Bau Bun-beng, each being armed 
with a sword, are sent to the ** Two-planked Bridge.” 

The * Red Boy," (his face well rouzed and a circular frame 
as n halo, round his head) armed with а spear, is posted at 
. the * Red furnace," and old Chia Pang-heng is stationed to 
sell fruit in the * market of Universal Peace." 

The guards being set, an alarm is given from the “ Ang 
Gate,” outside of which the candidates are sqnatted on their 
hams, waiting admission. 

The Master, Tin Kin-lam, orders the General of the main 
body, Tun Thien-hoai, to go out and see the canse of the 
они; in a short while Thien-hoai returns, saying :— 

* May it please the worshipfnl Master, the Vanguard 

General Thien In-ang is without, hnvinz the secret sign and 
password, and he humbly begs an interview with the Five 
Ancestors,” 
‚ The Master having granted permission, the Sien-Hong or 
Vanguard, enters the gate, and having repeated the ap- 
propriate verse at each barrier, passes into the city, and falls 
prostrate before the altar. 

The Sien-Seng then catechizes him thus. 

Ü. ©The five ancestors are above, but who is this prostrate 

beneath me”? 

А. “Таа Thien Iu-Ang of the Ko-Khe Temple” 

(д. “What proof can you shew of this "? 

A, “TF hayê a verse, as a proof” 

9. “ What is the verse ?" 

А. "ТГ nm indeed Thien Tu-Ang, bringing myriads. of 
| new troops into ihe City." 
“That they to-night in the Pear’ Garden may take 
the oath of brotherhood.” 
“The whole Empire desires to take the surname 
Ang,” | 
Q. For what do you come here?” 
А. “То worship the Thien Te-hui," 
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«What proof do you bring? " 
“I have this verse :— 


“Heaven produced the Ban Mos Lord, (Beng) 
whose surname is Ang." 


“But from North to South the Wind has blown him 
where it listed. 

“All the heroic brethern of Ang are now associated 
together, to restore the rightful dynasty. 

“Waiting for the dragon to appear, when they will 
burst open the barriers, and overturn. the Chheng.” 

“Why do you wish to worship the Heaven and 

Earth Society?” 

“In order that we may drive out the Chheng and 

restore our Beng.” 1 

“Hava you any proof ?" 

*T have this verse :— 

“We. have searched the origin, and enquired exhnua- 
tively into the canse. 

"And find that the Chheng took from us by force 
our native land, 

i — our leaders, we will now restore the Em- 


u! he. glory of the Beng shall appear, and the 
reign of righteousness shall be established.” 

“Do you know that there is a great and a small 

Heaven and Earth Socie у?" 

“ Yes, the great Society originated in Heaven, and 

the lesser at the waters of the three rivers (Sam Ho jJ" 

“How ean you prove this? 

“ By the following verse :— | 

Ко society was originally established nt the Sam 

0 

“And multitudes of brethren took the oath of alle: 
ginnee, 

“On the day when the principles of Heaven shall be 
carried ont. 

"Our whole Family shall sing the hymn of Uni- 
versa] Peace.’ 

* From whence do you come ?" 

“T come from the Bast.” 

* What evidence do you bring ?" 

“I have this verse :— - 

г T sun and moon issuing from the East, clearly. 
(Beng.) 


"The army iscomposed of countless myriads of the Ang 
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heroes." 


“To overturn the Chheng and restore Deng is the 
duty of all good men." 

“And their sincerity and loyalty will at last be rewarded 
by rank and emolument.” 

The catechism is continued to the length of 333 questions,* 
to each of which the Vanguard must give suitable answers 
and verses, describing the history and ceremonial of the 
Society. It is really astonishing to hear а clever Sien Hong 
give every answer and verse correctly, without referring to 
a Book, or requiring any assistance from the Master, who has 
the Ritual before him on the altar. 

This part of the ceremony lasts nearly an hour, during 
which time the Vanguard is kneeling before the spirits of the 
five ancestors, who are supposed to have descended into their 
tablet on the altar. 

The Sien-Seng now addresses the Sien-Hong as follows. 

“Having thoroughly examined you, I find that by your 
satisfactory replies, you have proved yourself to be the real 
Thien Ju-ang; the five ancestors graciously accept your 
answers and petition, so kotow, and return thanks for 
benevolent condescension.” 

The vanguard having performed the ** Kotow,” returns 
thanks as follows, 

“I humbly thank the pure (Beng) spirits of our five 
ancestors, and beg that they will assist the Ang children 
to slay the Chheng. To-night having been permitted to 
have an interview with the five Founders, I have a firm hope 
a“ the spirits will help us to restore the great dynasty of 

с.” 

The Master then says; “I now present you with this pre- 
cious sword and a warrant; all the candidates who are found 
to be faithful and sincere, you may bring within the City 
to take the oath of fidelity; but those whom you may find 
to be tratoira you must take outside the Gate, and behead.” 
Presenting the sword and warrant flag, he repeats this 
verse, 

"The five Ancestors present you with this sword and 
commission. 
“To be worn on your person while collecting material 
of war. 
'* And whilst gathering the brethren from within 
the Four Seas, 





* See the “Hung League Е 
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16 CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES. 
“To bring them to the Flowery Pavilion, that they 


may be thoroughly instructed in their duties,” 

The Sien Hong then goes outside the “ Ang Gate,” saying 
on his way, 

“The five Ancestors have bestowed on me this Flug; 

* Authorising me to bring new members within the 
City шов, а 

“In a true man, sincerity and loyalty are the most 
important characteristies, 

* You must on no account on returning home, divulge 
the secrets of this night.” 

The new members in pairs, now enter the “Ang Gate,” 
kneeling down in the attitude of prayer, with burning in- 
eense-sticks between their out-stretched palms, the lighted 
ends towards the ground, 

Generals Ban To-hong and To-liong, with their swords 
forming an arch over the Gate, ask their respective candi- 
dates, 

1. “ What is your surname and name?" | | 
* i: In what Province, Prefecture, and District, were you 
born ?' 

3. “What is your age?” 

4. “What is the cyclical character of the hour of your 
Ыг?” 

These questions being satisfactorily answered, each Sin 
Kheh repeats the following formuls after the General who 
prompts him. У ' 

* 1 now of my own free-will, enter thle branch 
“of the Ghee Hin Society established in the British Coun- 
“ try of Singapore, and will use mF utmost endeavours, to 
“drive out the Chheng, and establish the Beng dynas- 
“ty. I promise to obey the laws of the British Government, 
“and to follow the instructions of the Registrars of our 
** Society, The Inspector General of Police and the Protector 
** of Chinese, I promise to obey the 36 articles of the 
** Society's oath, and to appear whenever called upon by the 


“Head men of this Lodge. If I fail to carry out each and | 


“and every particular of this my oath, may I perish, and be 
“extinguished as this incense-stick is now extinguished.” 
At thi,s the incense sticks of both new members are plunged 


"into the earth, and extinguished. This formula із» gone 


through three times, by each Sin-Kheh, after which the 
Generals вау; 
“What are these we hold over you ?” 
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A, The swords of Sincerity and Justice," . 

О. “For what are they used 2" 

A, “To behead traitors.” 

Q. Which are the harder, these swords or your necks? 


А. “As our hearts are truly loyal and sincere, our necks. 


me harder than your sword.” With a loud voice the Gen- 
erals say, ** Pass on," and the same ceremony is exactly re- 
peated at the “Hall of Sincerity and Justice," and at the 
* Gate of the City of the Willows;^ where, as this paper has 
grown to an unconscionable length, I must leave them for 
the present. 


I am not of course blind to the faet, that the parts of the 
oath relating to obedience to British law, and to the Regis- 
-trars of the Societies, were probably introduced in deference 
to the présence of official foreign visitors, though I have 
good reason to believe that new members are warned to obey 
the Colonial laws, and so keep their chiefs ont of trouble. 
For some years I have strongly discountenanced the use of 
the words * Ang-mo” or * Red haired,” for “ English,” ex- 
capt iu those unavoidable cases when а “ freshly caught" Sin 
Kheh would be totally unable to understand any other term. 
I have no doubt that on occasions when I have been pre- 
sent at meetings, special instructions have been given to 
the “Generals,” to avoid the objectionable expression, and 
to use the words * Eng-kok" or ** Tai-Eng-kok" for English 
or British, as also to give the proper titles to local Officials, 
It is however on unpleasant fact that the Chinese in desig- 
nating foreign officials, use terms somewhat less complimen- 
tary than those to be found in the appendix to Mayers’ 
* Chinese Government"; Inspectors of Police for instance, are 
called = big dogs,” and the Superintendent of that body has 
no higher title tham that of “Head of the big-dogs.” In- 
spectors of Nuisances are called “Earth buffaloes,” and во 
on, At the meeting above described, it was most amusing 
to hear the “Generals” correcting themselves when guilty 
of a lapins lingua, or to see the austere visnge of û 
*Gnardian" relax, ns he called ont toa “General” fresh 
from the jungle, * You fool! they will be angry if you say 
Ang mo; you must only say *Eng-kok.' As for the 
eandidates, the effort to eomprehend such words, as the 
Chinese equivalents for “British Government,” and “ Inspec- 
tor General of Police,” was evidently too much for them, and 


seemed to be an even more severe ordleal than the drawn ` 


swords under which they had to pass, 
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BY W. E. MAXWELL. 


198. Hidop dikandong adal mati dikandong tanah. 

“In life we are encompassed by regulations, in death by * 
the mould of the grave." А 

Ап expression of submission, humility or resignation. 


Quoted when deferring to the order of a superior e. 34 a = 
ryot on йлы the а or decision of a raja or 


199, Hun mas di negri orang, 
Hujan bain di negri sendiri, 
Baik juga di negri sendiri. 


* Though it rain gold in the land of strangers and stone 
in our own, yet is it better to be in our own country.” 


Chaque oiseau trouve son nid beau. 
There is no place like home. 


Patria fumus igne alieno lveulentior. 


200. Harapkan Si Untut menggumit kain koyak di upahkan, 
“Trust the man who has elephantiasis to do anything! 75° 
Why you must pay him even to pick up a torn garment!” 


Persons afflicted with elephantiasis (a disease not uncom- 
mon in Malay countries) are proverbial among Malays for 
extreme laziness, 


dMenggamd, I take to mean here to pick up with the 
ers, but it might also mean in this context to “put 
fingers throug h" the hole in a torn garment and to tear it 
more. Gamit means literally tọ beckon with the hand, 


201. Ai bukan buroh untong chelaka ayam padi masak ma- 
Кип ka wlan. 


“Alas! what accursed misfortune is mine that the fowl - 


when the padi is ripe, should seek its food in the jungle I 


To eat abroad when there is food at home, or to sleep 
out when there is a roof of one’s own (rumah ade berdindimg 


bertandang tidor) are evidence of criminal misconduct ac- 
cording to the menangkaban code. 


202,  DUsahlaA aku ta'endah ada aku pandang adap, Шаа 
aku pandang belakang. 


“Never mind, I value you not, I look ahead of me, not 
behind me,” 


A common phrase when a quarrel takes place between 


two people closely connected by friendship or relationship, 


husband and wife for instance. An astonishing amount of 
spite can be put by a vituperative Malay into the phrase 
** Pergilah, aku ta'endah (Begone, I hold thee of no account) 
with an extra emphasis on the first syllable of the last word. 


The last part of the sentence is equivalent to “there are 


as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.” 


208. Ampat gasal lima депар. | : 
Four is odd and five is even. See No. 137. 


204. Engkap-engkip bagei rumpul tengah jalan. 

Coming and going, like grass in the middle of a path. 

Said of a man who is always in bad health, like gruss 
constantly trodden down by the feet of passers-by, he will 
not flourish satisfactorily and yet will not die outright. 

205. Ai ka-lagi-lagi bagei blanda minta lanah. 

O more, more! like the Dutchmen asking for land. 


Traditions of the Dutch, who bad a factory on the Perak 
river in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, still linger 


among the Perak Malays. This proverb, which is directed 
against greediness in general, probably originated in some. 


forgotten transaction between the early Dutch traders and 
vx ee with whom they bargained for a site for their set- 
lement, - | 
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È , ži 206, Alah тайн bertimbang enggah chungkil amris asa 
(0 quémlaiarnia. | | 


a 


є Не will accept defeat (in а suit or dispute about money) 


bnt refuses to pay and offers his throat to be pierced is 


satisfaction.” 
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 Tilustration ofthe diflieulty of extorting payment from 
an Eastern debtor. Though he has the means to pay and 
admits his liability, he will not produce the money except 
with the greatest reluctance and often not until after 


. strenuous efforts to soften his creditor's heart or shame him 


in the presence of bystanders (always ready to blame want 


of generosity in others) by — his life-blood to the un- 
fortunate man who is only asking his due. 


Enggah=onggan. - 
Amris, the carotid artery? I do uot find this word in 
any dictionary. \ | 
307. Tngol ашаға bulum. kena, 
| Jimat antara bulum һай. 


— Reflect before anything has happened ; 


“Save before everything has gone.” 

Think while there is yet time; be sparing while there is 
still something to save. A maxim quoted sententiously by 
Malay advisers when some important step is being discussed . 


prior to action being taken. 


_А somewhat similar one, * Meniesal dahulu judi pendapatan, 


meniesal kamdian apa ta quia.” To repent first із gain, to re- 


pent afterwards is useless), will be found, in a slightly 
different form, in Klinkert's collection. - à 
А Malay newspaper which Isaw lately quoted the pro- 
verb in the following versified form. | 
Besar pilang dengan apilan 
Besar galah ари уната 
“Sesah dahulu pendapalan 
Seeal kanuliun apa mania.” 
di ayer. 
“Why be quarrelsome? We have each got paddles in 


— 
+ 308. Apa gadohkan? pengayw same di tangan, prahu sama 


- eur hands and boats in the water.” 
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22 MALAT PROVERBS, 


A phrase to express readiness to fight, when two Malay 
chiefs, each of whom * lalu buat" (is capable of taking the 
offensive ), cannot settle their disputes amicably. ' 


200, Alah bisa buat Кава, 


* Venom loses the day when met by experience." Hatred 
and prejudice are powerless in proportion as familiarity 
with the position gives the person against whom they 
are directed the means of counteracting them. 

Quoting this proverb (not without political significance), 
an old Perak Mala г once ealled. my attention to the eagle 
on the Mexican dollar, which is represented ns holding a 
snake in its talons, The skilful way in which bird, guided 
by instinct, holds its adversary in a position in which it can- 
not use its venomed fangs seemed to the Malay to illustrate 
his text admirably. | 


210. Orang kaya jangan digan. 
Orang miskin jangan dihina. 
“Do not worship the rich or contemn the poor,” 
Be contented with thy lot. 
Gan, to admire, pay court to, fawn upon. 


211. Orang berdendang di pentasnia. 
Orang beraja di hatinia, 


‚ A man sings on his own sleeping-place and is sovereign 
ш his own heart.” 


. “А man of a contented mind will make himself happy 
in his own way. 


Pentas, a sleeping platform, is a less elaborate bedatead 
than the gela and katil used by well-to-do Malays. 


212. Usahlah teman di mandi pagi. 
“You need not wait on me at the morning ablutions, 


Said in deprecation of open flattery. It is a mark ofres- 
pect and solicitude among Malays, as among other Eastern 
nitions, to attend another to the bath, to wash his feet or 
clothes, to rub or shampoo him ete. Often these attentions 
nre not altogether disinterested, but are paid toa guest or 
stranger from whom the operator hopes to get some advan- 
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FE tage. Hence this blunt saying ** You need not come to my 
к ^ —— bath’? which is equivalent to “I see through your 
- f ery." S 


e Teman is here used for the personal pronoun. In this 
. sense it is commonly used in Perak between persons whose 
rank is the same or nearly so. This implied equality of 
rank characterises the word when it is in the significa- 
. — tien of “а companion" or “to accompany," a point which 
` iš missed, T think, in Favre's dictionary. To accompany as 
a teman із “to accompany for а short way.” i. е, asa friend, 

— orans a mark of politeness. 
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(05 215, Ayam lerlepu⸗ tangan. bawa tahi. 
1 * The fowl has escaped and the hand is left dirty." 


— Baid in ridicule of a person who loses something which 
` Jie looked upon as secured and finds himself an object of 
general derision, e. g. а Malay whose fiancee, after all the 
preliminaries Вахе been arranged, jilts him and marries 
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> — 9M. Bagei si-kudong dapat chin-chin. 

< “Tike finding а ring to one who has lost his hand.” 


(Тат. Like the lopped-one who gets a ring). 


A sarcastic phrase aimed at persons who come in fora 
` #iroke of good fortune which their humble condition and 
— . habits of life prevent them from turning to account. 

215. Bagei bersuloh tengah hari, 

“Like carrying a light in the day time.” 

` Unnecessary trouble or waste of power, “idle and ridicu- 
И , lous excess.” y | 

— 916. Bagei pelei зіва pengait. \ 

Eee Like pelei beans, the leavings of the hook." 

E - Not worth the trouble of taking, like the pods left heré 
and there on the tree after the crop has been plucked. 


Pelei “cet arbre (Parkia speciosa) produit une espéce de 
“iy (ias haricots que les naturels mangent comme hors 
* d'euvre, m leur odeur forte et désagréable." Favre, 


"Anagyris L. Marsden, 
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217. ЕУ Tani dengan kapor. ` $ 
“Like turmeric when it meets lime.” 


A simile illustrative of the close sympathy and feeling. 
existing between two intimate friends, - ‘sama ватан or 
вата sajodo.) Malays that the prepa red lime used with 
betelnut, if it is ede | with KERÊ i is at once eu 
with a bright yellow colour which spreads through the who 
mass, = - 


218. Ber-telan-telan bagei panas di belukar. 


No. 188 Striking unequally like sunshine in a thicket.” See 
o, 189. 


Ber-lelau-lelan, marked in spots, unevenly or unequally : 
eg a paper stained with oil spilt проп it may be said to 
be dertelan-telan. 


319. Bagi kapak masok meminang, 





“Tike an axe undertaking marriage negotiations.” The / 


axe seems to be а popular figure to denote rough, eonrse 
conduct, The extreme of roughness is reached when ile 
uncompromising instrument is imagined engaging in affairs 
in which domestic diplomacy and politeness exhaust them- 
selves, 


220. Bagei метрой ka-siangan bai, 
* Like an owl in the day time.” 


To sit mute and foolish, like a man who has suffered а | 


publie rebuke in the Majlis, or assembly, for improper speech 
or conduet, 
221. Bingong Гаара? os cherdek ta'dapat diikut. 


“Tn his folly he is not to be corrected, in his shrewduess 
he is not be followed." On, less literally, 


* Impatient of instruction where he is ignorant, and: we 
unsafe guide where he possesses shrewdness.” 


A proverbial phrase to describe (and condemn) a L2 
of character to be inet with among Malays аз among ot 
nations, 

233. Bersarak аааз hiling, bereherei загава mali. 


* Parting feels like loss, separation feels like death,” | 
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A sentiment, tinged with the neccessary amount of 
Oriental exaggeration, to express excessive affection. 

223. Bir tileh jangan tumpah. 

“Tose a drop so long as you do not spill the whole." 

It is wise to sacrifice a little if thereby the loss of the 
whole ean be prevented. A similar ا ا‎ is ** Tahkul НЫЙ 
lalu tumpah.” ** From fear of losing a drop the whole is spilt.” 

224, Burong yang liar jangan di lepaskan, ; 

Khabar yang mustehil jangan di dengarkan. 


“Do not let loose an untamed bird, 

Hearken not to impossible stories." 

To give circulation to idle rumours is like setting a wild 
bird at liberty. You don't know where it may settle next. 
_ 935. Виян! juga di tambun anet-aner. 

* Hillocks even are piled up by white ants.” 

Great things may be achieved by perseverance, 


226. Berperan berlurut, berserah berkahandak hati. 
“To commission another and then accompany him; to 
_ hand over a thing and then long for it back again," 
Quoted in ridicule of an uncertain and capricious disposi- 
tion, 

227. -Badan bersudara imas ta kan sudara, 

Kasih зидати зата ada, 
Kasih bapa menokoh harta yang ada, 

_ Kasih mah samata (sama vata) jalan ; 
Kasih achabat sama binasa. 

Relationship is of the body, there is no relationship of 
‘gold; the love of mere relations is equal on both sides ; 
a father's love adds to the store (of his children) ; n mother's 
love follows them every where, but the love which exists 
between friends is such that they will die together. 

338, Barang dimana pun pantat priuk itu hitam jugo. 


“Whatever you may do, the bottom of the pot will still 
be black.” | 
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26 , à MALAY PROVERDA, 
You cannot make the African white. A person of low 
origin will always carry about the evidence of it with him, 
229. Bual nasi tambah. 
“To provide a supplementary dish of rice." 


To have concubines as well as the lawfnl number of 
wives. Ata Malay feast the guests are helped to rice by the 
attendants, but a large dish of rice is set before them as well, 
from which they are at liberty to help themselves when 
they feel inclined, This is called nasi tambah, 

230. Bir pweh tulang jangan putch mata. 

* Let the bones whiten, but not the eyes!" 

Death before dishonour. 

291. Bir alah meniabong asa akan menang sorak.” 

“ Covering defeat in the eock-pit by making the greatest 
noise," Carrying off defeat by swagger. 


Said of any one who attempts to conceal his feel- 
ings of chagrin or disappointment consequent on grief or 
loss, by insincere boasting or expressions of satisfaction, 

232, Bunga bersunting sudah akan layt. 

"A flower worn as an ornament withers when done with.” 


The usual trite comparison between flowers and feminine 
charms. The same idea in different language will be fonnd 
in Furre's Dictionary sub voce bunga. 

289. Badannia bulih dimilik hatinia tiada dimilik: 

“The body mày be possessed, but the affections cannot be 
coerced,” : 

234, Bir badan penal asakan hati suka, 


“Never mind the fatigue of the body so long as the heart 
is cheerful." 


A slave will do twice as much work if kept in good 
humour by considerate treatment. 


235. Bir jatoh terletak jangan jatoh lerampas. 
" Let it fall as if set down, not as if thrown down.” 


= 
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Temper a refusal with civility, во as to Send away the 
unsuccessful applicant without having given cause for of- 
fence; in other words leta man down gently, not “with 
a run," 
236. Baik berjagong-jagong antara padi masak, 
“Tt is well to put up with maize until the padi be ripe.” 
` “Half а loaf is better than по bread.” 

Compare the following form in “Hikayat Abdullah.” 


* Tiada rolan akar pun berguna.” When there is no rattan, 
one must use lianes. 


297. Tersinget-singet bagei patong dibawa rebah. 
t Bending about like the patong. fish (in a pool) under a 
fullen tree.’ 


An ironical comparison popularly used in Perak in describ- 
ing the affected graces of a conceited person. (See No. 244). 


238, Ter-lonchat-lonchat bagei ulat pinany. 
ч Hopping about like a betel-nut worm." 


` Said of a restless person who will not remain stil] in one 
place, but is always on the move. 


The wat pinang is à small maggot whose mode of locomo- 
tion is by a series of leape. 


239. Ter-kesut-keaut bagei anak tidak di-aku. 


* Moving along the floor, like a child whose parent will 
not notice 1t." 


Said of a man who is in disgrace with his superior, e. g. 
u ryot with his chief, ога slave with his master. He may 
crawl after his lord praying to be taken back into favour, 
but gets nothing but cold neglect. 


7240. Ter-sendeng-sendeng bagoi sepal di-bawah mangkuang. 

"Bwaying from side to side like the sepa? fish under the 
shade of the mangkuang" another simile used in ridiculing 
affected grace of motion. (See No. 237.) 


The зераЁ is a small fresh-water fish with a very thin body. 
. As it swims along among the thorny mangkuang leaves, 
which dip into a pool, it bends gracefully over from side to 
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side as if to avoid the thorns. These fish are very plentiful 
in Kedah and about Kuala Muda where they are salted and 
exported. 

241, Ter-nanti-nenti bagei berlaki-kan rajah. 
` “Put off repeatedly, as if a royal wedding were in pro- 
gress.” 

An allusion to the proverbial unpunctuality of Malay 

jw. 

242. Ter-layaug-layang bagei bulu sa’ lei. 

“ Wafted about like a feather." 

Always alone, wherever fortune may send him or whatever 
business he may undertake. Said of an orphan or stranger, 

249.  Ter-chachak bagei lembing ter-gadei. 

“Stuck up straight like a pawned spear,” 

Said of a person who stands about uncomfortably instead 
of sitting down sociably with others. 

244.  Ter-jerib-Jerib bagei kuching biang. 

“ Squalling continually like a noisy cat,” 

Said of a talkative person whose tongue is never still, 

Biang, is not to be found in the dictionaries, but it is a 
common word for the cry of a cat and is evidently imitated 
from the sound, - 

245. Ter-grenying bagei anjing diswwa antan. 

* Shewing his teeth, like a dog stirred up with a pole," 

An uncomplimentary comparison used of a person who is 
always on the grin." ! 


Grenying=krenyit or krising to snarl, shew the teeth, ete. 
Suwa. To put at, e.g. a gamecock at another. Suwa 
«nian. To шаке a drive (at a dog) with a rice-poun der 
(on purpose to make it angry). 


246. Terbakar kampong kalihalan asap. 
Terbakar hati siapa akan taht: 


* When a village in burned there is smoke to be seen. 
But the heart may be in flames and yet no one know it,” 
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Who ean tell the troubles of a person who suffers and 
makes no sign 2 

247. Тиби binasa kan la! dapat. — 

“The tuba is spoilt, buv no fish have been got.” 


He has eome to the end of his capital without haviug 
accomplished his object. 


Klinkert gives a similar proverb, which is quoted in 
Favre's dictionary (aub voce umpaun), but the meaning given 
in the latter is not, I venture to think, the correct one. 


Habis umpan kerung-kerung tiada dapat. 


“The bait is all finished, but no kerung-kerwng fish have 
been caught.” 


To have one’s trouble for nothing. 


248, Tuah melambong tinggi, 
Chelaka menimpoa badan, 


“Good luck has soared aloft and the body is weighed down 
by misfortune.” 


Malays commonly ascribe success to good luck and have 
the firmest faith in lucky days, lucky marks, lucky animals 
and lucky persons. The two lines above quoted are applied 
fey to some one whose luck has abandoned him or 

is family, and who is now experiencing the frowns of for- 
tune. The phrase occurs in the Undang-undang of Perak, 
with a number of others inculcating the hopelessness of 
avoiding predestined misfortune. 


. Lambong i» an expression used for the start given toa 
kite by the person who launches it upwards, 

219,  Ter-kejar-hejar bagei kuching jatoh anak. 

“ Hunting about like a cat which has dropped a kitten." 

Said of the movements of a person who bustles about in 
n flurried and excited manner. 

290. Turut hati yang gram hilang takut tmbul brani. 


“Tf you give way toa fiery temper prudence disappears 
and boldness succeeds it.” 


mem 
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The best commentary on this maxim is the advice of an 
old Malay, “go into a new country as hens, not as cocks, 
"If you go as cocks, хау to take offence ut everything, 
* you will not be there for three months before there is 
* коше fatal collision." 


251. Tampal makan jangan di berak. 
* Do not pollute the place where you have eaten,” 


A homely and common proverb conveying an injunction 
to gratitude, Do not return evil for good, or bite the hand 
that feeds vou. 


"2902, Tega sudah berdiri habis. 
“ Nothing to do but to stand up." 


Ready to start at а moment's notice with no preparations 
to make. 


253. Ta'bertepal janji ta’bertiban | laroh, la berlaugkap 
mangmang, alah di durat sahja. 


“He who does not keep his appointment, who does not 
put down his stakes, or who does not accept the challenge is 
defeated before ever the water is reached,” 


An allusion to the various incidents of the ordeal by 
diving, a method of deciding a disputed point which was ocea- 
sionally resorted to in Perak in former times. I got the fol- 
lowing account of the manner of conducting the ordeal from a 
Malay chief who saw it carried out once at Tanjong Sanen- 
dang near Pasir Sala in the reign of Sultan Abd ah Mo- 
hamed Shah, father of the present Raja Muda Yusuf. 


The ordeal by diving requires the sanction of the Sultan 
himself and must be conducted in the presence of the Orang 
Besar Ampat, or Four Chiefs of the first rank. If two dis- 
putants in an important question to settle their differ- 
ence in this way they apply to the Raja who fixes à day 
(usually three days off) for the purpose, and orders that n 
certain sum of money shall abide the event. This appoint- 
ment of time and place is the first stage in the proceedings 
and is called bertepat janji and the laying of the bet or deposit 
of stakes is called dertiban taroh. On the day appointed the 
parties. attend with their friends at the Raja's balei and 
there, in the presence of the Court, а krani writes down a 
selemn declaration for each person, each maintaining tay 
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“truth of his side of the question. The first, invoking the 
name of God, the intercession of the Prophet and the tombs 
of the deceased Sultans of the country, asserts the affirma- 
tive proposition, and his adversary with the same solemnity 
records his denial. This is called bertangkap mangmany or 
“taking up the challenge," -Each paper is then carefully 

rolled up by the brani and is placed by him in a separate 
bamboo tube; the ends of both are then sealed up. When 
thus prepared the bamboo tubes are exactly alike and no 
one, not even the rani, ean tell which contains the assertion, 
and which the denial. Two boys are then selected, one of 
the bamboos is given to each, and they are led down to the 
river, where the Raja and Chiefs take up their station, and 
the people flock down in erowds. Two stakes have been 
driven into the bed of the river in а pool previously selected, 
and the boys are placed beside them, up to their necks in 
water. A pole is placed horizontally on their heads, and on 
a given signal this is is pressed downwards and the boys are 
made to sink at the same moment. Each holds on to his 
post under water and remains below as long as he ean. As 
soon as one gives in and appears above water his bamboo 
tube is snatched from him and hurled far out into the 
stream. "The victor is led up in triumph to the balei and the 
erowd surges up to hear the result. His bamboo is then 
opened and the winner declared. 


The Perak Malays believe this to be an infallible tust of 
the truth of a cause. The boy who holds the false declara- 
iion is half-drowned they say, as soon as his head is under 
water, whereas the champion of the truth is able to remain 
below until the bystanders drag the post out of the river, with 
the boy still clinging to it. Such is the power of the truth 
backed by the sacred names and persons invoked ! 


The loser is often fined in addition to suffering the loss of 
his stakes (one half of which goes to the Raja). He also 
has to pay the customary fees, namely, 86.25 for the use of 
the dole’, $12.50 to the krani and $5 to each of the boys. 


This ordeal is not peculiar to Perak. I find а short des- 


cription of a similar custom in Pegu in Hamilton's “New 


Accounts of the East Indies” (1727). In Pegu, he says, the 
ordeal by water is managed “by driving a stake ої wood 
‘into a river and making the accuser and aceused take hold 
“of the stake and keep their heads and bodies under wa- 
“ter, and he who stays longest under water is the per- 
“son to be credited," 
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Mang-manj means accusation. This worl must not be 
'onfounded with mong-mong, (a brass gong, larger than the 
kind called chanang, which is beaten when a Royal procla- 
mation is published. See Sijara Мазун p. 83. | 

204. Telinga rabit di pasang auban. 

Kaki untul di pakei-kan gelang. 

“Tn the torn ear an earring is fastened 

On the swollen lez a bangle is clasped.” 


Said of any arrangement in which a want of fitness or 
suitability is apparent. “A beggar on horseback.” Com- 
pare No. 215. 


Until elephantiasis, 


255. Jika ada padi berhampalah. 
Jika ada hati berasalah. 


“Tn all padi there is chaff, but 
In every heart there should be feeling." 


Do not employ a person who is so insensible to right feel- 
ing as to pay no attention to rebuke or remonstrance, Get 
rid of him as you would of the chaff in your corn, “ Le sage 
entend à demi mot." А 

256, Jike liada tersapu arang di mula, deri hidop baik-Lih 

mali, 


* If the black stain on the face eannot be wiped ont death 
itself is preferable to life.” 


If revenge for an injury is impossible, life with dishononr 
is not worth having, (See No. 5.) 


297. Jiki benih yang baik jatoh ka laut menjadi pulai. 


“Provided that the seed be good, if it drop into the sea 


it will form an island." 


As many of their proverbs shew, the Malays are intensely 
aristocratic in their principles and have the firmest faitlr in 
good blood and highbreeding. The phrase here quoted 
convéys the popular belief tha£ n man of good family will 


de 


ish wherever he settle, and will draw others after him. 
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258. Jangan ditentang matahari chondong 
Taku! mengikut jalan ta’ herantas, 


* Look not on the setting sun for fear that you may be 
led on untrodden paths,” 


Sunset is the time for spells and incantations; on lovers 
this period of the day is supposed to have a particulurl 
powerful effect. To them therefore this advice is ad 
Under the influence of unseen spells at this hour they may 
be induced to throw off all caution, and leave their homes to 
face unknown dangers and difficulties. 


Папа, berantas, To clear а path through jungle by cut- 
ting down the underwood, 


259, Jalan mati lagi dichuba, 
Inikan pula jalan binasa, 


* Men venture even on the path of death, 
* This, at the worst, ia but that of rnin.” 


Trade aud commerce do not involve such riska да some 
other undertakings. Where men can be found to risk their 
lives in other pursuits, the chanee of ruin should be faced 
with equanimity ! 


260, Jangan bagei orang Бегуна 
Alah handak membalas, menang handak lagi, 


“Don't ba like the gambler, who if he loses wanta his 
revenge, and if he wins longs for more.” 


Do not start in any evil course in which you will find it 
dificult to stop yourself. Reformation is difficult. “Fl zy 
a quo le premier pas qui conte," 


261. Jikalan dudok ditas chitu amas lamunkan hati Нада 
sena. 

* Whatif one sits on a gold cushion, if it be with an un- 
. quiet mind 2" 


Poverty and independence are better than wealth, if it is 
attended with unhappiness. 
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902, Jikalau Нада rial di pinggang 
udara yang rapal menjadi renggan7. 


* When you have no money in your pocket 
“Your closest friends become distant." 
Tempore feliei multi munerantur amici. 

Si fortuna peril, nullus amicus erit. Ovid. 


263, Changkat sama di daki, hurah sama di turun. 
“Together we have climbed the hills, together we have 
gone down the valleys.” 
Our expression “the ups and downs of life” corresponds 
closely with the Malay metaphor. 
204. Cherdek, makan si bingong 
Tider, matan si jaga. 
“The shrewd devours the dull; 
* The sleeper falls a prey to the wakeful.” 
Every one for himself. The Malay notion, evidently, of 
* natural selection” and the * survival of the fittest.” 
265, Chitha-chiiba menanam miimbany 
dikalan hiditp turus nigri. 
“Try to plant a green Cocoanut 
“Tf it lives it will be the pillar of the State." 
To carry through successfully аз enterpris* which any 


one else would give up as hopeless is certain to result in 
honour and distinction. — 


Sometimes quoted as a pandin ; 


Lomba-lomba main gelombang 
Riakhnia sampei ka Indragiri 
Choba-choba menanam тишти 
Jika Майр turua negri. 
266. Di titek blah di palu blah 
‚ Tembikar juga akan jadinia, 
“Split when tapped and split when struck; 
“Nothing for it but to become potsherds.” 
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Defeat must be accepted-when there is no alternative, and 
death must be faced valiantly. 

* How can a man die better 

Than facing fearful odds?” Macaulay. 

267. Dahulu kala berlepat, kamdian kata berchari. 

- “First he acknowledged it, now he seeks an excuse.” 

A phrase taken from the Undang-undang Menangkabau, 
und commonly employed in Perak in describing a breach of 
faith. | | | 

268. Ditindeh yang brat dililit yang panjang. 

“Borne down by the heavy and enfolded in the coils of 
the long.” 

Illustrative of the powerlessness of the humble to resist 
anything that may be done to them by the rich and great. 
See No. 45. 

269. Dilani angkatan didarat karapatan. 

“А fleet for the sea and an army for the field." 

An idiomatic way of describing Malay armaments, just as 
we speak of ** horse, foot and artillery.” 


270. Di turutkan gatal liba ka Бату, 


* To pursue an itching sore till the bone is reached.” 


To give way to the inclinations or passions * to the bitter 
end," To indulge in unreasoning anger until a disaster is 
the result, 

271. Deripada sahabat dengan orang yang bodoh baik ber- 
stru dengan orany berakal. 


сан; with a wise man is better than friendship with 
a Ton بر‎ 


Because the first may some day be a friend, whereas 
no advantage can ever result from the society of the latter, 


272 Dia ta’ handak sahya pun ta’ sior. 

“She doesn't care for me and I have no inclination for 
her, A slang phrase (Perak) to express mutual dislike, the 
peculiarity of which consists in the use of the last word 
(sior) which is not to be found in any dictionary; sior is syno- 
nymous with ingin, 


"Wem y"? 
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273. Digantony tinggi direndam Вавай. 


“Hanged up he accepts his high position, ducked iu a` 
` pond he takes his wetting meekly.” 


Suid of an old retainer who will submit uncomplaiuingly 
to any severity or oppression on the part of lis master. 


274. Disuroh pergi dipanggil datung. 
“To go when told and come when bidden.” 


To be at the beck and call of another. “Come and lie 
cometh, do this and he doeth it." Two of the duties of a 
ryot to his Punghulu as laid down in the Menangkabau Code. 


275. Dikokah di menampal pigs. 
Dibakar di те ШИ puntony. ` 


lt smites. the cheek of him who bites it ; 
Tt twists itself round the brand that would consume it.” 


The ill treatment or oppression of a slave or deperident by 
his master reacts on the oppressor, just as some tough sub- 
stance, when it gives way, will fly back in the face of him 
who drags it with his teeth, or as something not easily in- 
flammable, like hide for instance, will curl in the flames till 
it encircles, perhaps, oue of the brands which feeds them. 


276. Dengar kata enggang makan buch kaluluh 
Dengar kata orang tersorak ka-mbuk, 


“To listen to the call of the enggang ia to eat fallen fruit; 


to heed what people say is to shout into а pool.” 
It is worse than useless to pay attention to rumour. 
Enggang. The rhinoceros-bird. Buceros, See No. L 
277. Seperti pipit menelan jagong. 
* Like a sparrow swallowing a grain of maize.” “Too much 
for him.” A poor man must not aspire to a rich man’s 
daughter, F 


278. Seperti bras Euinlerh dijual ly laku, dibrnak ta'mwal. 
“Like spoilt rice whieh will fetch nothing if-sold and will 
not awell when boiled. 


“Good for nothing.” See No. 9. 


te 









ЕЛ, Another version is given by Klinkert ; © Su kuluk bras dasah ' 
c Tug e fa’berlayang diimdang ta’berantah hujungaia Майа di 
} idu ‘Whi 
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mu | del." А measure of wet rice though winnowed 
will not fly, though sifted will not become clean, and after 
every thing the ducks won't look nt it. 
y Kumba, useless, spoilt. 
= ; , 
7 Mual. То swell, as good rice does in boiling, 
270, Nyletek bagei бата bilal. 

 * Writhing like a smouldering stick." 

Би contemptuously of immodest eouduct or un necessary 
‘swagger, Like п burning stiek, which must needs turn and 
twist in the flames to attract attention! Nyletek-mengletek, 
’  (Lintib) Perak. See Nos, 287 and 240. 

E, | - 
880. Pokea tekukur padi rebah. 

А Paksa tikus rengkiyang terbuka: 

“The wood-pigeon's opportunity is the fallen corn 
The mouse's opportunity is the open grauary." 


- 3 E а » * a 
_  — When precaution is relaxed, then is the time to help 
- - oneself. Р * х 


x 0-981. Fisang ва” sikat киги ва? banga 

re | Тата sa paket makan saqua-sasia. 

М “A bunch of plantains and a pot of milk ; 

|. “A token of friendship is to eat together." — * 


:, "Though the fure be humble, to share a meal together is 
_ — € pledge of friendship. 


P 
i 289.  Kalau la bermariam baiklah dian, * 
Kalau ta'berlela baik meridla-ridla, 
i. * Kalan tiada snapang bark bagi jalan lapang, 
* Kalan Нада padi sa'barang kreja Le jud, 
E Kalan liada bras hreja Нада drat, 
A. . Kalin ta beriang kamana pergi terbwang, -- 
в Чо Kalan ta'berduit kamana pergi lerchuwit-ehiwit. 
© IE you have no guns, better hold your tongue; 


Tf you are without n lela, best say you are satisfied ; 
- M unprovided with muskets give me а wide berth ; 
` If yow are without род yonr undertaking won't. snecend: 
i 7 Jf you haveno rice your progess won't be rapid; 
If you Jack money you will be amouteast wherever you go; 
` Ж you Вало a copper yeu will wander all alone,” 
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A poetical challenge sent by a Perak chief to an adversary. 
It led to tragieal consequences nad has now passed into a 
proverb in the country, The chief in question was a former 
Shahbandar, to whom one Panglima Prange Simahon com- 
plained of au alleged insult to his family. The Shahbandar 
answered in the preceding lines, A few days later the 
Panglima Prang, with three companions, watched for him 
on the river bank and killed him as he was returning to his 
house after ablution before the maghrih prayers. 


283. Kalan gelah melilih kalen daun meluyany, 
“Gutta trickles down, but a leaf is wafted away.” 


The sabstantial ramains, but the worthless disappears. 
One man leaves behind him solid proof of his character, while 
another vanishes like a withered leaf aud is missed by no 
опе, 


254, Каа! daun pimpin, kalaw kësal da un dabu bulih di 
ehelor. 


* The pimpin leaf is rough to the touch ; so is the рацркіа 
leaf, but the latter may be boiled (for food." 


There is all the differeneo in the world in the view wo 
fake of strangers and thnt in which we regard our own 
relations, The former, however well we may come to know 
them, ean never be like our own blood, while with the latter, 
even though estrangement take place reconciliation is al- 
waya possible. Daun pimpin, is described as a hard, rough 
leaf which no immersion in boiling water will render less 
rough and hard, 


“elor, To immerse in boiling water: to сок by boiling 
when the thing to be cooked is plunged in water already at 
the boil; unlike rebus which is to boil something put into the 
water when cold. : 


The Maliys are great observers of ties of relationship, 
Family connections however distant wre recognised, The 
difference to a man between his relations and person& not 
connected with him by blood or marriage is, they say, as the 
difference between flesh and fish; “ea’busoh-busoh daging ' 
basoh qineha bulih makan, kalan busoh ikan buang sakali” 
meat may be eatable though a little high, but fish if at all 
spoilt must be thrown away at оцее, 
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x _ 985. Talus benang Talus kelindan. 
5 | «Е cotton will: go through, so will thread,” 

А person must snbmit to that to which another person 
ue of the same class submits. “Do as others do," n phrase to 
stimulate an undecided person. Hence no doubt the &econ- 

ey meaning given in Klinkert's dietionary. Favre, who 

the word from him, makes probably n mistake in print- 
ing kelindan, “a stiff thread,” as a distinct word from kelin- 
_ dan, “undecided.” 


288. Laki pulang kalaparan 
| Dagang lalu dikenahken 
co 0 Anakdi riba diletak-kan 
Nr dt hutan disusu, 
©The husband goes hungry, 
1 Во she ean cook for the at ranger ; 
E. “The child on her lap is set down 
_ “While the monkey from the jungle is taken to her breast.” 
EC proverbial illustration of the kind of circumstantial 
~ evidenc on which a mau may kill his wife for suspected 
| E ine у. The first two lines are taken from п passage in 
ss the umdang-wndang (laws) of Perak (* Tahi bar jalen ta’ maken, 
dagang {айн di tanah han”); the last two have been added 
Bator probably. 


T 


E» 


А Est. Memakei dunia bor ganti-ganti, 
Yang hidop seaerkan mati, 

uu _ Dengan mati itu ler nanti-nanii, 

€ (09 We occupy the world, one succeeding another, 
E ‘The living thrust aside the dead, 

Waiting themselves for death in thei ‘ir turn.” 


1 E) Hodie mihi cras tibi. 
(00 Slat sua euique dies; breve el irraparabile tempus 
"Omnibus esl vite, Virgil. 
ps LS Mahal, Imam, muraMah Khatib 
| | Mahal demam muda sakit. 


“Too dear, О Imam, the Khatib’s cheaper ; 
 Fever's expensive, it’s so easy to be ill," 
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“Mahal-lah Imam," too dear, О Imam, or, “it won’ top, 
my good Sir" has grown into а slang phrase iu Perak to 
signify a refusal. The origm of the phrase is as follows : 
‘Raja Che Sulong of Tipus in Perak, an ancestor of the last 
Raja Bandahara, lost his only son, Raja Allane Ali, who 
fell ill and" died suddenly. The usnal train of pious mèn 
who hnunt the fonerala of the creat attended on tlie осой 


sion to perform the necessary coremouies and to receive the 


customary dues, The father, inconsolable for the loss of 
his only son, met them with the exclamation, “ Hidopkan 
nak tema «Юн, ka hidap borhabis leman- jika tidak 
malal-hal Imam. Raise my son to life firat; if you enn do 
that, take all E have; if not, you are too dear, О Imam,” 


289; H Heng adat tegah dipakat. 

* Law disappears before a strong combination," 

Justice suffers when there is а party strong enough to 
aet the laws at defiance. The power which a Chinese secret 
Society exercises would be aptly characterised by a Malay 
by a use of this proverb. 

290, Ната di telan termangkalan, handak di ludah Нада 

ulu 

“Would you swallow it, it aticks in the throat: would you 
diszorcee it, it will not come furth.” See No, 125. 

291. Hitam, hitam gajah; puteh puteh udang kopal. 


“Black, the blackness of an elephant; white, the white- 
ness of a handful of shrimps.” - 


There are many shades of colour among Malays though 
they all seem brown from a western point of view. А fair 
complexion is more admired than a dark опе, The proverb 
defends the dark skin and ridicules a fair one, 


293. Orang dahru kayu jungan di witing 
Orang lepas nikah jangan di tandang. 
* Don't borrow from a self-made man 
Don't visit a newly. married couple,” 
The Asiutic лолеган riche, who is unaceustomed to the 


»ossessinn of much money, isan extortionate creditor. There 
їз а good deal of worldly wisdom in the advice to avoid both 


newly made fortunes and newly married couples, borrowers ` 


to the one and visitors to the other being equally unweleome, 
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_ 208. Уап Hyak di sokong; yang "бай ditindeh. 
| Pl d is firm is propped up; what has fallen is pressed 


є Every one bastes the fat hog, while the lean one burn- 


` eth. Money begets money.” 


ч 


(.994. Yang di sangka tidak menjadi 
Yang diam bulih ha dja. 


* What was expected has not come to pass 
But the prize falls to him who stirred not." 


The object for which опе man strives unsuccessfully may 
jio tto the lap of another who has done nothing to attain 
Aat. 


205. JBergalah kilir torlawa buaya 
= Jiersuloh bulan trang tertawa harimau. 
“To pole down-stream makes the Alligators laugh ; 


i To carry a light when the moon shines makes the Tigers 
. laug n 


The Malays paddle a boat down stream and pole it up 
stream. To pole down stream or to carry a lamp on a moon- 


` light night is the height of absurdity. 


_ 296. Alang-alang menyelok perkasam bir sampei ka-pang- 
kal ngan. | 


* When you are dipping your hand into the fish tub you 


` шау as well thrust the arm in up to the elbow." Doa 


thing thoroughly when you are about it. “You may as 
well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb." 


Perkasam, an evil-smelling preparation of fish preserved 
іп а jar. The fish are put in raw with ну of salt. The 
mouth of the jar із then sealed with clay and the mixture 

. is allowed to ripen or ferment for several days, after which 
the fish may be cooked and eaten, Meat is sometimes treat- 
ed iu the same way, 
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= 297. Terdorong kiki badan merasa, terdorong lidah так _ 


pada nin, 


“If the foot slips the body feels it; for a slip of thè- 
tongue gold must compensate.” 


One of the aphorisms of Malay judges. — 


— i 
408. Rajah adil rajah di sembal, . -^ 
Rajah ta'adi! rajah di sangkak. 


нА just rajah is one to be honoured, 


An unjust one is one to be resisted.” ri ae 
200. Kunal burong erna sayap, "M 
Kuat kttam kërna stpit. ET 
“The bird's strength lies in its wings, that of the crap _ 
л in its claws.” | Ne 
The strength of a Raja lies in his ministers, ; $ 2 
300. Kuat gajah terdorong chëpat, ` hs A 
Harimau melompat-lompat. ЕР 
“The strong elephant stumbles and the swift tiger has E | 
(00 do spring." | 


_ If the elephant and tiger sometimes blunder, how much 

more should faults be excusable in inan. t 
801. Mati rusa kirna jijak mati, kwang kërna bunyi. 
“The deer's death is brought about by its tracks; ihe —— 

argus-pheasant's by its note.” — “= —* 


So the guilty man is discovered and punished by means 
of evidence, | A: 





"There are a few points on which I should like to offer some 
words of explanation before concluding this paper. Itisbelieved 
that no phrase has been included in the foregoin collection _ 

"which is not current in а more or leas proverbial f rm among — 
Malays. Many of them, I am aware, hardly answer the — 
description ef an old collector of English proverba who 
required that the ingredients of a proverb should be sense, 
thortness and salt, The second element seems often to be 
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wanting. But then it must be remembered that some of, 
_ these Malay phrases are capable of being divided into two of 


three or more, only one of which is perhaps quoted at one time. 
No. 174 is one of these, No, 227 is another. It will be observed 
that many of these Malay sayings are in couplets; one line 


of which may sometimes be quoted independently of the 
other, without impairing the sense. In others the point of 


the couplets lies in the antithesis, and both lines are essential 
to the menning, & 


Arrangement is of course a difficulty in a collection of 
this sort. An analysis of proverbs and maxima grouped 
under appropriate headings was not to be attempted. Al- 
mhabetical order has been followed where possible, 


- -As to the proverbs themselves I think I may fairly claim 
forthe Malays that their sayings, Без ея being pointed and 
idiomatic, sometimes embody thoughts and ideas well ir 

1 


of Western races, Pride and honour are impressed іп sue 


. maxims as Bir puteh tulang jangan pulch wate, Tet the 


bones whiten but not the eyes" (No. 230), and Malu kah orang 
menghujankan govramnia (No. 170) “Will a man put his salt 


ont in the rnin,” fi. в. expose his family secret to public 


ridicule), “Do not worship the rich or contemn the poor” 
(Ne. 210) is a maxim worthy of the free and independent 
spirit of the Malay, and І know no Oriental race who.carry 
it out better in practice, Sneers at the assumption of the 


nouveau rire, nud instances of a truly conservative belief in 


good blood and good breeding are plentiful. The successful 
adventurer is the “blind man who has just found his sight” 
(No.20). Kachang lupakan kulit, “The bean forgets its pod," 
(No. 126) conveys a similar sarcasm aimed at the meanness 
which would aeri to conceal a humble origin. Бо “A 
broom bound with silk thread” (No. 100) 15 the most in- 


_ dulgent comparison which a Malay сап find for a person 


dressed above his rank. 


— The sound practical sense of English proverbs, such ns 


that which teaches that “a stitch in time saves nine," or 
that other which recomménds “honesty” on the score of 
its being “the best policy,” is not conspicuous among the 
Malays, but, on the other hand, we find treachery and bad 


` faith, characteristics with which Malays have been credited 


for generations, often condemned by themselves (See Nos. 
157, 143). That they are not wanting in diplomatic cunning 
is perhaps shewn by proverbs like (No. 165) Muka lerpan- 
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Bing budi kadapatan, which is is quite untranslateable with 


out a long paraphrase. * Know all about your man before 
ou face him” (for you won't find out his real motives at 
e interview,) is what is intended to be expressed. Suspi- 
cion and distrust are inbred in Malays and with only too 
reason; plausibility and hypocrisy come in, therefore, 
r some stinging comparisons (Nos, 76, and 188,) and it 
is amusing to find an injunction to beware even of friendly 
offers conveyed in the phrase Menulong kerbau ditangha 
harimau (No.187). “Such assistance as the buffalo ge 
when he is rescued from the tiger." 


Ingratitude must be common, or we should not find a ey- 
nical warning not to help those in distress. To do so and to 
meet with the customary return is “to help a dog out of a 
hedge," (Melepaskan anjing tersapit, No. 172) see also No, 251, 
Among a Mohamedan people we might expect to find that 
proverbs on the subject of women are governed by theories 
common to the whole Mohamedan world. This however is not 
the case. Malay women are not concealed from publie view, 
and enjoy more freedom than falls to the lot of women in most 
Mohamedan countries, Polyga my is a foreign institution 
which has never taken root kindly in Malay soil, and though 
it is lawful for a manto have a plurality of wives, only a small 
minority avail themselves of the privilege. It is uncommon to 
finda Malay husband who can induce his wivesif he has more 
than one, to live under one roof. То do so is, according toa 
common expression, like “ keeping two tigers in one cage,” 
(Harimau dua sa'kandang.) Contemporary wives must be pro- 
vided with separate establishments, they generally hate each 
other and sometimescome to blows if theymeet. The first wife 
looks Sp her successor as an unwarrantable intruder who 
hasstolen away her husband's affections and ruined the 
peace of her home.So well is this feeling known, that it is 
common for the relations of a girl who is asked in marri 
by a man already provided with a wife, to insist that the first 
wife shall be divorced before the new match is agreed to, 
Hence the common saying— | 


Sayangkan Кат buangkan baju, 
Sayangkan lain buangkan aku. 
“И yon love your sarong drop your jacket, 
Т you love the other cast me aside," (No, 103). 
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_ The unhappy man who owns two or more households 
_ and has to listen in each to the upbraidings and rep 
of the rival Indies must have, say the Malays, “a heart of 
: stone and the ears of a jar," berhatikan batu bertelingakan 
tempayan, : 
UE woman who is one of several wives of one hnsband is 
timet Minum chuka pagi hari. (No, 183. 


_ &То drink vinegar in the morning," avtallusion probably 
to the bad temper in which she goes to the day's duties. 


5 "The phemomenon of a heu-pecked husband, which a 

"Mohamedan country might hardly be thought to afford, is hit 

a off in a very neat and concise proverb, Kamudi deri haluwan, 
— .* Steered from the bow” (No.141). It is by no means rare 
‘to find Malay wives possessed of quite sufficient energy and 
` spirit to take command iu the house. 


T — Marriage does not exhaust all the proverbs on the subject 
of women. Feminine nature in the abstract is attacked in 
` , an uncomplimentary one, Kerbau ea’kawan lalu di kandang 
` v manusia ea’ orang tiada terkawal, “ A herd of buffaloes may be 
ıı guarded, but not so one human being! (No. 148. | 


E But this is nothing compared with a damnatory sentence 
in the Menangkabau Code which figuratively describes а 
woman as thu Iblis saudara ségala Sheitan % the mother of 
_ „ Satan and the sister of all the devils.” 


EU Of historical proverbs, which commemorate real events and 
i incidents, a few specimens are given in the preceding 
collection. ‘Two, which relate to the Dutch, ought not to 

have escaped the attention of Mr. Klinkert, who, ns far as 
me | T know, was the first paremiographer who occupied himself 
Se — with- KY. proverbs—Pelabor habis — Palembitng а’ ай, 
Тһе supplies were all finished but Palembang did not fall." 
- 21 Hisn punning allasion to an unsuccessful siege (see No. 116) 

| in former days, and still tells with all its original foree when 
. . some expensive project, barren of result, is under disenssion. 
= What the Hollanders did in Perak to merit being handed 
k down to posterity in a proverb directed against those who, 
`. ike Oliver Twist, ask for “ more" has not been preserved in 
— local tradition. But Aika-lagi-lagi &éperti blanda minta tanah, 
`  '**Brerlastingly more, more, like Dutchmen asking for land * 
. (No.205), isa phrase with which Perak women will long 
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40 MALAY PROVERBS. 

continue to rebuke greediness and importunity in their off- 
spring. The French have or had a sareasin of the same kind 
directed against onr nation, Anglais and creditor having 
been once upon a time synonymous terma :— Jai payé tous 
mes Anglais would thus mean “Ihave settled with my 
creditors!” * 


This brings me to another class of proverbs, those which 
are pointed at the natives of other states or countries and 
which fasten on some failing or shortcoming and hold it up 
to ridicule. The cotntries ridiculed, no doubt, have proverbs 
which repay with interest those aimed against them. -The 
Perak Malay who prides himself on skill in the use of wea- 
pons sueers at Kedah men as hayam pupuh sabong ta’ bertayi, 
“ Mock gamecocks that fight without spurs.” A more effectual 
way of exciting the wrath of a Javanese cannot be devised than 
to apply to him a Malay phrase which insinuntes a national 
want of cleanliness; orang Jawa baberck maken toma “a Ja- 
vünese; a wood-pecker that eate insects!” 


Natives of. Korinchi in Sumatra nre supposed to have the 
power of turning themselves into tigers and are believed to 
runge the forests in that form. The idea has probably 
arisen from their fearlessness in travelling alone or in very 
small parties in the most inaccessible districts. “There go 
tlie tigers to feed upon buffalo flesh” із a shont which the 
sieht of some harmless Korinchi traders entering un eating- 
house is almost certain to provoke, 


The people of Menangkaban are proverbially dull-witted 
and the Perak Malays have the following proverb about 
them, Menangkabau bingong Ри ada than di уоной * kibru ada 
Киш шик,’ “The Menangkabuu is sucha fool that if a fish 
is within his reach he only says if I had a hook this would 
be dinner," ТЕ would never occur to liim, suy his detractors 
to devise any impromptu means of catching the fish! 


The Malays of Perak were denounced by Hamilton a 
hundred and fifty years ago as “treacherons, faithless and 


. bloody," His description is partly borne ont by one or two 
р partly А 


proverbs-übont them which will be found printed in the 
foregoing collection (Nos. 137 and 205.) 

E 
. Some proverbs are purely local and do not travel beyond 
the state or district to which they apply. Of this elass are 


* D'Israeli-Curiosities of Literature, “ The Philosophy of Proverba," 
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a series of sayings which extol the productions or good 
— particular places, on the principle which dictated 
line, 


55 Potatoes grow ia Limerick and beef in-Ballimore." 


In Perak they say “ Gulei .lawang yang paku, ayer Datang 
Padang, sirih sirih chekus, bras bras Sungkei, jika orang Batu 
Bara to’balik ka Batu Bara, “A curry of fern-shoots, the 
water of Batang Padang, the betel-leaf of Chekus and the 
rice of Sungkei; if the Batu Bara man has once tasted these 
he will never see his country again.” Batu Bara is in Su- 
matra and all the other places named nre in Perak. Asi- 
milay epitome of the good things .to be had in Kampar 
(Perak) is current among the natives of that district. Ikan- 
nia lampam Barang, rambai Pedatang, langsat langsat Penu- 
rik, pam spam Gugup, tempugak Majur. 


So, in the palmy days of native rule in Larut, before the 
Chinese had defied Malay authority, when the Malay Chief, 
the Orang Kaya Mantri, exercised ulmost regal powers and 
the most profuse hospitality tempted men from other parts 
of Perak to Bukit Gantang, it used to be said, Termakunkan 
nasi kerinsing, terminumkan ayer témpayang puteh, terlanghah- 
kan merbau bersila ta'balik lagi, “He who has eaten the 
rice of tho copper pot, who has drunk the water of the 
white jar and who has passed the merbaw bersila (а parti- 
cular tree) will never return.” 


The “white jar” still stands outside the Mantri’s house, 
the tree alluded to is а landmark in the Bukit berapit Pass, 
through which the road from Larut to Kwala Kangsar 
now runs, but it is to be feared that their virtues have de- 
parted, The well-fed guest who invented this tlatterin 
sentiment did not foresee the time when Amphitryon woul 
be-an exile and the former scenes of festivity silent and 
nearly deserted, 


The following is of more general application and therefore 
much more widely known. Handak mati di Malaka, bandak 
memakei di Palembang, handak tidor di Batu Bara, “The place 
io die is in Malacca, to clothe one's self Palembang, to 
sleep Batu Bara," In Malacca great trouble and expense 
are taken nt funerals, and graves are generally tended with 
much care and reverence. Palembang is famous for its 
silk-weaving. Tha people of Batu Bara ure said to under- 
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stand better than any other Malays how to make а comfortable - 
bed. “They pile up mats and mattresses until it hurts you 
to tumble off them” is the description given to me. 


` One more proverb of this class, a local saying in Perak 
where all the villages named are situated,— - 


Каан jadi gajah јандан jadi gajah orang Padang Asam, 
kalau jadi Агдам jangan jadi kurbau orang Sayong, kalan jadi 
rayat jangan jadi rayat Рио Tiga. “Should you be an 
elephant don't belong to the people of Padang Asam, should 
you be a buffalo don't belong to Sayong, should you bea 
peasant don't belong to Pulo Tiga.” The allusions are, as 
may be guessed, the reverse of complimentary. Pudang 
Asam is on the muin-ı bad between Ulu Perak aud the sea, 
and in formerximes before a cart-road was made it was one 


ФЕ the stages at which elephants, the only means of 


transport, stopped. The people of Padang Asam must in 
those days have gained an unenviable reputation for overlond- 
ing their elephants. Sayong boasts of extensive paddy fields, 
which give plenty of occupation for buffaloes, and they'are 
perhaps better cultivated than similar lands in other parts 
of Perak. Idon't know what particular tyrant gave rise, 
by local oppression, to the notion that to be aryot of Pulo 
Tiga was an undesirable lot. 


Without knowing anything about Malays, it would be easy, 
after reading their proverbs, to pronounce them to be a 
people given to a country life. Agriculture, hunting, fish- 
ing, boating and wood-craft are the occupations or accom- 
plishments which furnish most of the illustrations, and the 
number of beasts, birds, fishes and plants named in a collection 
of Malay proverbs will be found to be considerable. Pro- 
verbs of this kind are of course of home manufacture. A 
few, however, which may be met with in books are of foreign 
origin und may be traced to Hindustani, Persian or Arabic. 
The — Juhari juga yang mengenal manikam, © It 18 the 
jeweller who can tell a precious stone” (Hikayat Abdullah 
р. 3), isa somewhat clumsy adaptation of the Hindustani 
Juhari juhar pachane. Another very common proverb (nearly 
equivalent in meaning to the phrase “ Blood is thicker than _ 
water.”) Takan ayer di parang pulus, * Water is not to be eut 
with 1 knife," is uhmnost exactly identical with the Hin- 
dustani proverb Lathi-se pani juda nahin nola. “ Water is not 
io be divided by a stick," | 
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Both Malay and Hindustani furnish equivalents for a 
well-known French proverb, Dans le royrwme des avewjles 
lea borgnes sont rois. The Malays say Ditimpat tiada lang 
kata bilalang alu-lah lang, * Where there are no kites the 
grasshopper says Lam а kite," The Hindustani version 
is shorter and neater, Jahan darakht nahin wahan rand Uli 
— “Where there are no trees even the castor-oil plant 

а tree.” 


Malays who quote the saying, Barang siapa menggali lo- 
bang iya juga terprosok kadalamuia “ Whosoever digs a pit, 
he shall fall into it himself” (Hikayat Abdullah, р. 165), are 
innocent no doubt of any intention to borrow from Solomon 
or fromthe Arabs, Yet there can be no doubt of course of 
the Semitic origin of the phrase and the Malay veision 
must be simply a translation, Is ita translation of Proe 
verbs XXVI, 27, ** Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein,” or 
hus it reached the Malays from Mchamedan sources? The 
latter supposition seems the more likely ; and yet the first 
is not impossible, for it is well-known that Abdullah 
bin Abdul Kadir, from whose Autobiography I take the 
"Malay passage, assisted some English missionaries in tran- 
slating the Bible into Malay. "Those interested in Moha- 
medan legends will find a story connected with the phrase 
thus related by Burton (Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and 
'МессаЪ, If, 265):—“ At about half a mile from the city 
*(Meceah) we passed on the lefta huge heap of stones, 
* where my companions stood and cursed. This grim-looking 
enirn is popularly believed to note the place of the well 
“where Abu Lahab laid an ambuscade for the Prophet. 
“This wicked uncle stationed there a slave, with orders to 
“throw headlong into the pit the first person who approach- 
.*ed him, and privily persuaded his nephew to visit the 
Ep. at night: after а time, anxiously hoping to hear that 
+ deed had been done, Abu Lahab ineautiously drew 
‘nigh, and was precipitated by his own bravo into the place 
“ of destruction. Hence the well-known saying in Islam, **Whoso 
** diggeth a well for his brother shall fall into it himself." 


. Sometimes Malay ideas may perhaps be traced to Buddhist 

and not to Mohamedan sources. In the Prataya Sataka a 
collection of moral sentences in Singbalese the following passage 
occurs: 


Though a man were to make an immense heap of sugar 
* and plant in the midst of ita seed of the Козатфа tree and 
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“were to pour upon it a thonsand pots of milk, yet it will never 
“bear sweet fruit," * 


The Malays say (see No. 7 ante, Vol. 1 p. 89) “Thong 
“ you plant the pria on a bed of sago and manure it with honey 
“and water it with treacle and train it over sugar-canes, when 
“it is cooked it will still be bitter.” 


A similar proverb in Hindustani is Nim na mitha no sech gar 
gli se, “The nim tree will not become sweet though watered 
with syrup and clarified butter,” 


One more instance of a Hindustani proverb exactly repro- 
duced in Malay will be sufficient ; Jiini cedar wna paw 

ailana, “Stretch your lega according to the length of your 
Junket^ corresponds very nearly with the Malay, Brapa 
panjang lanjur bagitulah selimet i e “Suit your blanket 
to the length of your legs.” Both are equivalent to the 
English proverb “ Cut your cont according to your cloth,” 
But it must not be thought from these specimens Пий 
the Malays are indebted to other nations for many of their 
proverbs. The contrary in factis the case; originality of 
thought, no less than happiness of expression, usually eharae- 
terises them, 


No excuse is needed, I trust, for my having endeavoured at 
such considerable length to familiarise English students 
with the peculiar turns of Maliy thought. The collection 
now printed may be very materially added to by a reference 
to Klinkert's work and to Favre's dictionary. The specimens 
there given haye- not yet been published in English, and a 
translation of them has not come within the scope of the 
present paper. - Should, however, the subject be found in- 
teresting by those in the Straits Settlements who aim ata 
thorough intimacy with the Malay language, there is little 
doubt that the Dutch and French collections will find a 
translator at some later date. 


Asan encouragement to those who may feel disposed to 
supplement existing collections let me.quote а развале from 
a writer already cited who has devoted a paper to “these nè- 
glected fragments of wisdom which exist among-all nations:— 


“The interest we may derive from the study of proverbs is 
* Recollections of Ceylon—Selkirk, 148, 
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тоё confined to their universal truths, nor to their poignant 

` * pleasantry ; a philosophical mind will discover in proverbs a 

-  * great variety of the most curious knowledge. The manners 

“of a people are painted after life in their domestic proverbs; 

- “and it would hot be nep Чем much to assert that the 

` “genius of the age might be often detected in its prevalent 

“ones, The learned Selden tells us that the proverbs of 

* several nations were much studied by Bishop Andrews; the 

“reason assigned was, because “ by them he knew the minds 

“of several nations, which,” said ho, “is a brave thing, as we 

“count him wise who knows the minds and the insides of men, 

<“ which is done by knowing what is habitual to them.” Lord 

“Bacon бодова a wide circuit of philosophical thought 

- “when he observed that “the genius, wit, and spirit of a 
“nation are discovered by their proverbs.” 
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NOTES ON GUTTA PERCHA 
AND CAOUTCHOUC.YIELDING "TREES 
BY Mz. F. W. BURBIDGE. 


Communicate wir Remarks ny Мв. W. Н. TREACHER, 
COLONIAL Secrerarny op LABUAN. | 


(Read ара meeting of the Society held on the OU June, 1879.) 


Notwithstanding the light which has been lately thrown _ 
on the subject of Соба and Rubber-producing trees by the 


labours of professed botanists and others in the Straits 
Settlements, I venture to think that this most important 
subject, wliich has long been ا‎ in such extreme соп- 
fusion * may still be advantageously d 

with more advantage than in the pages of this Journal: 
Iis importance may be gathered from the following extract 
from Sir J. D. Hooker's * Report of Kew Gardens,” 1877:— 





iscussed, and nowhere - 


“ Gutta-Percha.—Literally nothing is known as to the - 


botanical history of the commercial varieties of Gutta- 
Percha. Several kinds of different qualities and even exhi- 
biting different properties are imported into England and 
ure in immense request, especially in telegraph cable mant- 
factories, but neither the plants which produce them nor 
the localities in which they are produced are approximately 
known, - I attach great importance to the prompt investiga- 
tion of Gutta-Percha-yielding planis. There is reason to 
believe that they are very local and restricted in their geo- 
graphical occurrence. The collection of products of this kind 
for commercial purposes is shown by experience to lead 


inevitably to the destruction of the trees producing them, ` 


since these are recklessly destroyed and never replaced, 
It is not merely, therefore, n matter of scientific interest to 


* Extract {com a letter from Professor W. T. Thiselton Dyez—9Jt5 Ац. 
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NOTES ON GUTTA PERCHA, 53 
ascertain the exact nature of Gutta-Percha-yielding trees, 
- but it is the first step in securing the perpetuation of the 
supply. The botanical investigation of a product or plant 

ly means getting such complete knowledge abont it as 
to leave no difficulty in the way of recognising it at any 
time without uncertainty.” 


Mr. F.. W. Burbidge, who has been recently travelling in 
the interests of botany in North-West Borneo, has paid 
considerable attention to this matter, and has been good 
enough to furnish me with his valuable notes thereon, which 

Таа proceed to communicate in his own words, I should 
` first, however, remark that Mr. Burbidge had sent specimens 
of some of the Caontchouc-yielding climbers to the Royal 
_ Gardens, Kew, and from their examination Professor Dyer 
` Баз been enabled to come to the conclusion “that Mr. Col- 
` “lins and others are quite wrong in identifying the Bor- 
“nean Rubber plants with Urceole — Eleslica," and that 
“Gutta Serapit is undoubtedly the produce of а Willujh- 
р. «оаа 
E ei 1. 


0 Gutla- Percha or Gniato-yielding trees. & Gutta Merah” 
J er “Gaiata Merah” (Kadayan) “Ста Merah,” “ Parah 
_ Masiah” (Мази). These are the native names on the Lu- 
—. was river for a large forest tree often 100-150 feet in height 
And varying in diameter from 1 to 3 feet. A large trunk is 
said to yield as much as a picul of prepared product, the raw 
зар or milk being obtained by incising or “ ringing ” the bark 
` Of the felled boles at distances of two to three feet. The sap is 
` prepared by boiling and stirring. The leaves of this tree are 
49 to 50 inches long, by about 2 to 3 inches broad, glossy green 
_ above, but their under-surface is covered by rufus tomen- 
— tum. Tt has been named [sonandra Gutta by Sir W. Hooker 
and from the numbers of felled trauks met with in North 
_ West Borneo would seem to be the main source of “ Gutta- 
_ Percha” proper. In Perak this is known as Gulla Taban, 
E -Tho Malayan namo“ Guiato” ix rhod for МЫ or 
inelastic gutta, in contradistinction to “ Lechak," which 
چ‎ elastic rubber, or Caoutehoue.) 


_В.* Gutta Pulih *Gniato Puti” (Kadayan) Para Buda 
` (Murut). A smaller tree than the last, haying trunks 6 to 12 


_ _ > Isonandra Macrophylla (?). 
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inches diameter, and rarely exceeding 50 to 60 feet in height. 
Said to yield 1 to 5 eatties of prepared gutta, which being 
lighter in colour than the last is called white (putih) in 
contradistinetion to red (merah), 


+ 


Gulla Merah ( Kadayan) Para Bukrui or Para Bokuri (Mu- 
rut) <A forest tree having trunks 1240 18 inches diameter, 
and 50 to 60 feet in height. Foliage small, oblong. This 
yields 3 to 5 catties of gutta, which is whitish in colour and 
subelastic. - 


Gulla or Guialo Klong (Kadayan) Pare Laralt (Murut). 
Forest tree having trunks 12 to 24 inches diameter, and 
yielding 6 to 10 catties of gutta, according to size. 


Gutta or Gniate Buln (Kadayan) Pare Dulu (Мати) 
A forest tree the trunk of which sometimes attains a diame- 
ter of 3 to 4 feet and yields 20 to 30 catties of gutta. 
Lenves 3 to 4 inches long, 14 to 2 inches broad, glossy 
creen above, and ferruginous underneath. Му own opinion 
is that these lastfour trees are all different species of Isonan- 
dra. They are, however, so distinct that the gutta hunters 
епу recognise them, although at the time the produce of 
all is collected indiscriminately and, after being mixed, is 
sold under the common name of Gulia or Gnino Marah. 
Marton says that the colour of this product “ varies accord- 
ing to the quantity of bark and other impurities mixed with 
it;" but the various proportions in which the produce of the 
different kinds of ** Gniuto "-yieldinz. trees are mixed, Паз“ 
I believe, much to do withthe colour and quality of the produce, 


= 
2, 


Russer ов Слоотпосс-угпргхо Сымвккё. Elastic rubber, 


 "Caeutehoue or Guita Lechak, is obtained from three kinds 


(species or varieties) of rough-stemmed, woody climbers, 
found in the lofty forests beside most of the rivers in North, 
North-East, and South-West Borneo, at altitudes varying 


from very near the sea level, up to 3,000 feet. 


‘Fhe stems vary in length from 50 to 150 feet, and in 
thickness from 2 to 8 inches, and by the collectors the 
different kinds are at once known by the colour and corri- 
gations of the stem or bark. ‘The Re are 2 to 5 inches 
long, oblong, lanceolate, and glossy above, and are set op- 
posite on the thin brown thick-noded branchlets, having 
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зато 1 inch in length: flowers unknown. Gulta 
apil Mentugan is said to have white flowers, and the 
ronnd-fruited Serapit yellow onea. All three kinds bear 
edible fruits of a clear orange yellow, and these are readily 
distinguished by marked vatiations iu size and form, These 
fruits consist of an outer skin or rind as thick ns that of 
an ordinary orange, but very tender and brittle when ripe, 
milky sap or gutta exuding in drops from the fractured 
surfaces; this when tasted being intensely bitter. Inside 
the rind are sections of apvicot-coloured pulp, erushed 
closely together, bul easily separable, each of which con- 
tains a single soft leathery-coated seed, the size of that of 
a senrlet runner bean. 


Fall grown fruits attain a diameter of 2 to 4 inches. 


* Fig, 1, (ulta ig n Meniagan. Fruit gloar orange 
yellow, 3 to 4 inches in diameter, distinctly pear-shaped and 


edible. 


* Fig. lisa reduced representation of the kind known to 
the Kalayaus on the Lawas river аз Gutta Serapil Manungan 
or Gutta. Manungan Serapit, and is kuown by its corrnguted 
stem having well marked nodes 15 to 18 inches apart, and 
by its pear-shaped fruits, By the Muruts it is called Boi 
JB On the Limbang river the fruit is called Jintawon, 
and ia Perak Sënggërip or Gulla Senggtrip. (See Murion's 

Report). d : 


* Fig. 9. Gutia Serapil. Fruit averaging 9 inches diame- 
ter, orange-yellow, orange-shaped and edible. 


* Fig. 2 isa reduced sketch of а round-fruited species 
or vuriety, having stems and leaves. very similar to the Inst 
and yielding apparently the same milky exudation, bnt it 
is said to produce but little gutta, and ts seldom collected. 
‘The Kadayans call it Serapit and the Muruts Boi Kalang. 


A third kind, known as Menungan Manga (Kadayan) 
Kalawoh (Murut) has much thicker stems than the two 
last, covered with light cork coloured bark, but slightly 
corrugated, and the fruit is round like the last, but rarely 
exceeding 2 inches in diameter. The light сотку bark anil 
small fruits distinguish it. from the others, and unlike 

= Bark of a redidigh colour. 
* Tt has not been found practicable to re-produce these illustrations, 
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the last named round form, or Serapit, this kind yields very 
good guita. The milk of the first and third mentioned is _ 
collected indiscriminately, and the produce is known аз Gutta 
Menungau or Gutta Stisd, the last name, however, being 


applied to the hard poaae of an entirely different trec in 
Perak (See Murton's Report). Ў 


This Caoutchouc or rubber is prepared by the addition of 
Nipah salt to the milk, and stirring; and is sold in the form 
of black greasy looking balls about half a catty weight each, 
these being threaded оп a strip of rattan for convenience of 
transport. à 2 


With reference to Gutta Serapit Meningan, Mr. Collins 
gives the following at p. 24 of his “ Report on the Caont- 
chouc of Commerce.”—Vernacular names, Gotta Susu or 
Susul (Mal. Milk Gum), Jintawan, variety a; Jintawan Susa, 
or Milky Jintawan, variety b. ; Jintawan- Bulat, or round 
frnited Jintawan, and e, Ngret or Ngerit Jintawan? Also 
variety а. Serapit, most common variety; b. Petabo, the best 
variety ; and variety с, * Menungan,”’ the greatest qnantily, з 
бейи Katjai (Sumatra.) ?” 


Mr. Collins further adds that when this Caontchone first 
appenred in commerce (1864) he succeeded in identifying if 
n8 the produce of Urceola Mlastica, partly from the accounts: 
of Motley, Low, Roxburgh, ete., and partly from Campbell's” 
notes and specimens in the British Museum. Jndging from 
the smnll woodeut illustration of Urceola Elastica given at. 

ge 1193 of Lindley and Moore's Treasury of Botany, the 

ruean plants here referred to by me certainly do not be- 
loug to that species, although the description appended is 
fairly truthful and evidently refers to the Sérapit. 


Murton, at p. 12 of his contribution to the history of Gutta- 
producing trees, points out that the flowers of Urceola (one 
species only being known) are in terminal panicles or cymes, 
whereas in the Strapits they are axillary. 


The above are Mr. Burbidge's notes on this subject, which 
he was good enough, while bnsily engaged in other matters, 
to put together at my request. I trust Imay be pardoned if. 
I add a few remarks of my own from information which 
I have gathered from veteran Bornean Gutta and Rubber 
collectors and others, both Kadayans and natives of Brunei, 
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Forest Trees Propucixa Gurra-Percua 1х М. W. BORNEO, 
IN Oxper OF COMMERCIAL VALUE OF Propver. 


Order Sapotacee. Genus Isonandra, 
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TERS Tae Г; FF SES ET TOY eT ТАЙ 
Bornean Маше. Habitat. Product. | icu 
| * | at Labuan, 


* 1. Gniato Elong | Hills ошу | Gotta percha, С. Cras | $35 to S07 


| Gutta Merah, С. Taban 
+2. „ Maresah | Dry plains do. $28 to $30 
E low hills 
^3. . Maunoun do. The produce of thisand| $5 to 820 
the two following trees For the mix- 


ів y sold mixed with èd articles, 
; that of 1 and 2. 
i-p Darian do. do. do. 


+5. „ Berbangan фо, | do. | de. 





A very inferior gutta is, orrather used to be, obtained 
from the Jelutong, for mixing with the true gutta, Mr. 
Murton (Journal No. 1 p. 107) states that Gutta Jelutong is 
obtained from n species of Alyria; a statement opposed to 
the description. given me by the Bornean collectors, from 
which it would appear to be the product of a lofty tree, 


taller than any of those yielding the true gutta (i.e., over 


100 feet in height.) Grówing on both hills and in swamp 
land, with dark coloured bark, leaves 5" long 3" + БС; 
green above and light below, seeds in black pods like those 
of a bean 9 to 10 inches in length, each pod containing 8 to 
I) seeds, The timber is white, very light, tough, and much 
resembles that of the Palye. | 


The collectors state that there is no such natural product 
аз Gutta. Merah or red Gutta; the colour being due to the 
admixture of filings from the bark of the tree in the pro- 
portion of 4 filings to 3 gutta; us it is suid that the Chinese 
traders, unaware of the adulteration, prefer the red or adul- 
terated to the natural Gutta. 


Climbers producing Caoutchouc or India rubber in N. W. 
Borneo, 


P. Bark of n dark onlour. Fruits * February. ‘Fruit 2] inches long, pear 
shaped, coming to a sharp point, and attached by large end. Edible, 
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Order Apocynaca, Genus Willughbeia ( ? ) 

Urceola Elastica (? ) 

1. Manungan Pulau or Benar, i. e., Manungan proper. 
2. У. Bujok ( Langaying) 

3. : Manga (light coloured bark) 

4. » >» (dark „ » ) 


From the above is obtained the Gutta Lechak, Gutta Susu 
or Gutta Tapak of commerce, bought in Labuan at from 
$20 to $30 per picul. 

5. Strapit Larat. 

6. "e Pulau. 


The produce of the Serapit is only used to increase the 
weight of that of the Manungans, the milk not hardening 
sufficiently of itself, 


7. Bertabu or Petabo Pulau. 
8. Bertabu or Petabo Laut. 


This gutta is no longer marketable; it is used as a remedy 
for ulcers—** Sakit Риги.” Р 


If this account is correct we should perhaps talk of the 
Manungans of Borneo, and not of the Serapits as Mr, Bur- 


bidge proposes, 


The flowers of all three, viz., Мина, Serapits and 
Bertabus or Petabos are axillary and not in terminal pani- 
cles or cymes, asis the case with the flowers of Urceola. 
The fruits of all are edible, and the plants are distinguished 
chiefly by the different shape of the leaves and fruit, and 
the corrugations of the bark. 


(The fruit of the Manungan Pul, or proper, is pear- 
shaped. As the Natives say it“ has a neck to it." That of the 
Manungan Bujok is more egg-shaped—** without the neck,” 
and that of the Manun Manga is round. The leaves 
of the Bertabus or Petabos are the broadest and largest ; 


"m 


then come those of the Serapits, somewhat longer in prò- — 


portion ; and lastly those of the Menungans, which are the 
smallest, and, in proportion to their breadth, the longest. 


Gutta and rabber are at present imported into Labuan 


from the following rivers, viz., Barram, Meri, Bakong, Baleit, 
Tutong, Limbang, Trusan, Lawas and Kimanis, 
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The mode of collecting gutta in Borneo does not materi- 
ally differ from. that deseribed by Mr. Murton in the first 
number of this journal. The terms Gutta Singgarip, Gutta 
Rambong, and байа Taban are unknown to my informants, 

The following observations are by Mr. Burbidge :— 


New QUTTA-YIELDING Trees, 


_ Apparently all the Gutta or Caontchouc-yielding trees 


were discovered and their produce brought into use by the 


natives of the localities in which they grow, and, the native 
wants amply supplied, the inclination to look out sources of 
fresh supply would of course cease; but even since these 
products are of considerable trade value to the collectors, 
nothing seems to be done either to replace trees or search 
out new gutta-yielding plants. Probably there are thou- 
wands of tons of these known products still existing in 
Bornean forests, but as difficulties in collecting increase 
(by the, supply being yearly further removed from the 
markets, ete.) so will prices rise. The “Serapits” may be 
readily propagated by — the stems and by seeds ; but 
so long as the forests are uncontrolled by Europeans, it is 
useless to expect natives to trouble then ee in the perpe- 
tuation of these plants, easy though it be; nor is it likely 
they will hunt out fresh sourees of supply. Much of the 
gutta from Java, India and Australia is the produce of a 
species of Ficus, many species of which milk-yielding trees 
are common in Bornean forests, and it seems to me very pro- 
bable that some of these would yield good gutta in remuner- 
ative quantities as the result of experiments. 


"The Bornean representatives of the Bread fruit family 
(Artocarpew) should also be examined, as good gutta or 
caoutchouc is yielded by at least one 5. American speeies 
belonging to this order.’ 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE ABOVE NOTES ON 
GUTTA, &c. 


The perusal of Mr. Treacher's very interesting and 
valuable notes have induced me to add a little information 
that has reached me since my last communication on this 
subject was written, 


— 


* 
» " 
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As regards Gutta jelulong, Mr. Treacher's description of 
the Bornean trees entirely coincides with my упот зара of 
it, and from ап examination of imperfectly developed fow- 
ers Dr. Beceari arrived at the same conclusion, 


The timber of the jelufong is sometimes used in Singa- 
pore for making the Malay trompah or wooden sandals. 


Mr. Treacher in one place describes the fruit as “ being 
“в black pod like that of n bean ;” but a reference at the 
foot of the page describes it аз **23 inches long, pear shaped, 
“coming to a sharp point and attached by large end"—two 
descriptions which appear to me diametrically opposed. 


I have not seen the fruit of the Alyria, but it thus des- 
стей by the authors of the ** Genera Plantarum" ** Dropwe 
“у, bacew 2 v. abortu solitarie, ovoidez v. oblongm 1— 
“spermm у. moniliferm, articulis 2 rarius 8—4 oblongis 1— 
* gpermes," | 

a " 

I add also the general description of the genus for compa- 

rison, from the same source :— 


*" Frutices sepius glabri. Folia 5-4-natim verticillata v. 
"rarius opposita, coriacea, nitida, pennivenia venis tamen 
“parom prominulis, Flores parvuli, gemini v. cymosi, 
eymis eapitellatis fasciculatis v. breviter spicato-paniculatis 
axillaribus v. in axillis foliorum terminalium pseudo— 
terminalibus, 


A specimen of what appears by Mr. Treachers deserip- 
tion to be a Мегарй has been sent from the jungle here to 
Kew and Professor Oliver has identified it ns n Chilocarpus. 
Professor Dyer considers the Perak “Gutta Singgarip” 
which is evidently one of the Bornean Afanungans to be 
identical with Wallich's Willughheia marlabanier. Later on, 
referring to some specimens collected in Singapore he writes:— 


“The Gutta Singgarip plant that you have met with 
* near the Botanic Garden is an interesting discovery. It 18 
“поё, I think, the same as the Perak plant, though very 
“© close to it, —on the other hand it may be the same as one 


“of Mr. Burbidge’s Bornean species," 


` Hundreds of young plants of at least five of these rubber- 
prodecing climbers are now established in the Botanic gar- 
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den, so that we may now confidently look forward to nn 
elucidation of the greater ‘part of the confusion that has 
hitherto existed in connection with this subject. 


As regards Urceola the authors of the “Genera Planta- 


rum” give “ Species 4 Peninsule Malayan Archipelagique 
¢“ ineo]. " 


Weferring to Mr. Burbidge’s remarks about the Artocarpee 
] may say that the veteran collector Mr. Thos. Lobb once 
showed me a specimen of а rubber which he had collested 
in Borneo some 20 years previously from an Artocarpad, 
and whieh was then in a capital state of preservation ; whereas 
the best  Cearn-serap rubber” will not resist the action of 
the atmosphere nearly во long. 


As regards the species of the genus Ficus, the natives of 
Perak have tried all the indigenous species, but with the 
exception of F. «аси, which produces "gata rambony, 
none has been found to yield a marketable gutta and the milk 
obtained from them 18, at best, only tit for bird-lime. 


A very important point is the mode of collecting aud pre- 
атш. Thes. American rubbers, which are the beat in the 
London markets, are prepared in a very different manner to 
the slovenly, indolent mode carried out by Malays, and I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that if the Mala- 
уап rubbers were prepared in the same way -ns the 8. Ameri- 
cay, a larger demand would arise for them, snd materially 
lrigher prices be easily obtuined than at present. As an in- 
stance | may state that a sample that I collected in Singapore, 
which was allowed simply to coagulate without the addition o 
salt or other foreign substance, was submitted by Professor 
Dyer to competent judges in London, und they re sorted that 
Те quality is very fair. The “present marketable value is 
about Is. 3d. рег №; and on applying to Mr. Robt. Campbell 
he informed me that the price they paid in London was only 
1s. for the best brands prepared in the usual way. 


| H. J. MURTON. 
29th July, 1872. 
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THE MARITIME CODE 
oF THE 


MALAYS. 





[The following Paper comprises a translation by Sir $. 
Raffles of the more important passages of the Malacca Mari- 
time Codes, interpolated with notes by the Translator. ‘The 
manner in which this valuable contribution came into the 
Society’s hands is sufficiently explained in a note which appears 
atthe end of the Miscellaneous Notices. The reprint of this 
Translation, except for a few necessary corrections, nppears in 
the exact form of Sir 8, Raffles’ original Paper as printed in 
the Malacca Weekly Register, A few foot notes under the 
initials above referred to are appended in explanation of certain 
obscure phrases.] = Е 

In the following Sketch, which defines the Laws nud 
usages of the Malays at Sea, the Malacea Code has been select- 
ed for the text, as well on account of the admitted superiority 
of that once flourishing kingdom among the Malay states in- 
general, as from the circumstance of this Code having, with 
some slight modifications, been adopted by several of the an- 
cient d powerful states оп the Island of Celebes, nnd stiil 
continuing in force among many of the Bugis and Macassar 
Traders from that Island. The Bugis and Macassar states, 
which are nations radically distinct from the Malays, possess a 
Maritime Code of still greater antiquity, but in better times 
they appear to have, in many instances, adopted the Sea Laws 
of Malacea, nearly in the same manner as the Romans adopted 
the celebrated Rhodian code. 


The Malacca code appears to have béen compiled during 
the reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah, the first sovereign. of 
Malacca mentioned in the Malayan annals to have embraced 
the Mahomedan faith. The circumstance is understood to have 
taken place about the year of the Hajirah, corresponding with 
the Christian Era 1296.—The origin of the Malay code may, 
therefore, be considered as nearly coeval with the first esta- 
blishment of Islamism among the Malays. The authority of 
the code is thus stated in the preamble, 


1 
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© These are the Laws to be enforced in Ships, Junks, and 
Ре.” 


* First of all Pati Sturun and Pati Elias assembled Na: 


khoda Jenal and Nakhoda Dewa and Nakhoda Isahak for the 


purpose of consulting and advising relative to the Tisages at 


Sea, and of compelling in conformity thereto, n code of Undang 
Undang or Institutes.” 


After they had consulted together and collected the Laws, 
they presented them to Dato’ Bendahara Sri Maha-Raja in the 
kingdom of Malacca, who lanl them at the feet of the Hlustrious 
Mahmud Shah— Whereupon that prince said “TI grant the 
request of the Bendabarr and establish the Sen Laws and Tn- 
stitutes for your Government and that of your posterity,— 
When you administer these Laws at Sea they shall be carried 


into effect at Sea iu like manner ns those of the Tand nre ^ 


carried into effect on Land, and let them not interfere wiih 
each other, for you,” adressing himself to the Nakhorias, “are as 
rajas at Sea, and 1 confer authority on you accordingly.” 


The several Nakhodas who had framed the code were then 


- honored with titles, Nakhoda Jenal received the Titles of Sung 


{Дата di Raja, and Nakhoda Isahak that of Sang Setia dt 
Каја f TAN 


“Tn such manner were the Laws established nnd made 
known during the times when the kingdom of Malacca was 
tranquil and prosperous during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
Shah.” 


1&2. According to other Copies these Titles are Sung- 


` boya di Raja and Dupati Shah, when Sri Nara di Haja waa 


Bendahara and governed that country. 


Therefore, as the Laws of the Sea are established, ав well 
os the Laws of the Land, let them be observed in order that 
whatever is undertaken may be properly rezulated—let these 
Laws be followed towards all Conntries, in as much as the 
Laws of the Sea which relate to the Sen only, and the Laws of 
the Land, which relate to the Land only, are defined, because 
those of the Sea caunot interfere with those established on shore. 


According to these Institutes let the Law be administered 
ut Sea that no disputes aud quarrels may take place—let them 
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be known and descend to posterity, that men may not act 
according to their own will and inclination, but that order and 
regularity may prevail on board vesse's, as well during pros- 
perity as nd versity—let not what is established be done away, 
nor these laws be resisted or disobeyed. 


If these Laws are nttended to, no one can question this 
anthority of the Nakhoda ; for as the Raja is on shore, so is 
the Nakhoda at Sea—this authority has been conferred by the 
Sultan of the Land проп all Nakhodas in order that they may 
administer the Laws on board their respective vessels —Who- 
ever does not admit this authority offends against the Law, 


It may be necessary to premise, that altho’ the number | 


and description of Persons must materially depend on. the size 
of the vessel, and the natare and extent of the voyage, yet the 
- following classes and denominations will be found to occur in 
almost every Praho; а term under which the Malays include 
cvery description of vessel, : 

The Nakhoda or Captain, who employs a Jurotulis or 
Writer, corresponding in some degree with a Purser.— 


The kiwe or kiwi the principal of which is termed the Mila- 


Kiwi: Supercargoes, or persons who have nn adventure, in the 


voyage, and to whom part of the cargo belongs. 


The orang Tumpang or Menumpang: Passengers from 


one lort to another. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Malim—The Master: there are generally two denominated 
the Malim besar and Malim Kechil, the superior and inferior, 
the latter of whom is the Malim “ Angin,” whose dnty it is 


wincipally to manage the sails according to the wiud, the chief" 


falim, atteading to the course of the Praliu. 


Juromudi —Persons who steer the Prahu. 


Jurohitu.—One who attends the anchor and fore part of 
of the Prahu, eL 


- Tukang.—Tersons, literally workmen, Petty officers hny- 
ing specific duties according to their denominations: as T'ukang 


Рак the oflicer of the hold. Tukang Agung officer of the 
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mainmast or chief Petty officer. Tukang Kiri the officer of the 


or left side. Tukang Kanan the officer of the right - 


or starboatd side, &c. 


Awak Prahu or Anak Prade.—The Crew or common men, 
Which may consist either of free men, debtors or slaves, 


OF THE RANK AND AUTHORITY OF THE 
NAKHODA AND OFFICERS. 


Let every man obey the Nakhoda agreeably to the autho- 
rity conferred upon him by the Sultan of the land from time 
immemorial, for he is the Raja while at sea, and altho' he may 
be young, he shall be as an Orang tula, or have the authority 


of age, and administer the Law accordingly. 


First.—It is the law, that in all Pralius of every descrip- 
tion, the Nakhoda shall be as the Raja. 


That the Juromudi or Steer-man shall be ns the Benda- 
harm or Prime Minister; and the Jurobatus ns Téménggong 
or chief Pence officer; nnd it shall be the duty of those to super- 
— every one, and to negotiate right and wrong within the 

п. | 


, That the Tukang kanan and the Tukang kiri, shall possess 
а respectable influence and perform duty with the Tukang Agung. 


That the Jurobatu * Siar, the Guntang, Y and Sendwi (a 
passenger who works his passage) as weil as the Tukang, shall be 
under the immediate р е of the Nakhoda, nnd all the Anak 


Prahu shall be under the orders of the Tukang belonging to 


the Praliu. 


The Malim shall be as a ruler or judge at Sea, as itis his 
duty to direct the course of the vessel. — 


In the Macassar copy it is stated, that the owner of the 
Prahu shall be as the Raja, the Nakhoda as the Bendahara, the 
ukang as the Téminggong, the Trkang Haiwan (officer of the 


forecastle) as Мепітів, and the Twkeng Tengah as Sida Sida 


| * This word appenre to mean the “Superintending” „митенин, who 
“walks obout** and locke after hia subordinates. D. Е.А. Н. 
* * * have so far been unable to ascertain the meaning of this word, D. 
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(guards, eunuchs) —but as the CNakhodas are generally, and 
always in the smaller Prahus, owners, the distinction made at 
Macassar is that which changes the comparison. — .. 


Hakim or Imam in the ranks of the different officers in 
consequence of the .introduction of n superior to the Nakhoda 
is of no real importance, and does not essentially alter the rank 
or influence of the officer, 


lfany of the Crew disobey the orders of the Tukang 
Agung, that officer shall deliver the offender over to the Juro- 
batu, in order that he may be punished with seven stripes, but 
it is the usage that such stripes shall not be inflicted with an 
уй dn or розе arm, nor without the knowledge of the 
ukang. lf the person who hos offended still resists the au- 
thority of the Tukang Agung, he shall be punished with four 
stripes more. 


According to the Macassar copy, the Anak Prahu are 
stated to be under the immediate orders of the Tukang Tengah. 
If any one resists his authority, he shall in the manner above 
described, be punished in the presence of the Temenggon 
(Juromudi) with three times seven stripes, and if the offend 
still resists the authority of the Tukang it shall be lawful for 
the Temenggong to hang him up (suspend him by the arms) 
and to punish him with three stripes more, 


“Tfany of the Crew disobey the Guntang and Senari, the 
offender shall be punished with three stripes. 


Of the duties of the Officers and Crem, and the witure 
of their engagements, 

* There is no — of persons who receive wages ou 
board a Prahu, with the exception of persons who may act a5 
substitutes for such as may be obliged to quit the Prahu on 
account of illness or otherwise. Every person on board hus 
some commercial. speculation in view, however small ; and his 
engagement is made for the voyage, 


_ The Nakhoda or owner of the Prahu gives to each accord- 
ing to established custom, what is termed lolongan, which 
siguifies assistance or advances; which advances are of two 
kinds: consisting either of shares of the сагро, or Jonn of 
money, ! 
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In short, the whole voyage ia to be considered as a com- 
mercial adventure ofthe whole of the persons engaged in it; 
and bears no slight similarity to the out-fit of a Dutch whaler. 


OF THE MALIM, 


“The Law respecting the Malim is, that he shall, if he 
requires it, be allowed one half of a division of the hold; and 
receive a further assistance from the Nakhoda to the extent of 
а Tahil and а half (12 Dollars) this officer being on the same 
footing with the Malim besar or chief Malim. 


Tt is the duty of the Malim to remember the proper course 
to steer, and to know the sea and the lands, the wind and the 
waves; the eurrents, the depths, and the shallows ; the moon 
and the stars, the years and the seasons; and the bays, and the 
points of land; the islands and coasts; the rocks and shores, 
the mountains and hills; each and every of them; and also to 
know where the Prahu may be at any time ; with the whole of 
these the Malim should be well acquainted, in order that every 
thing may go on prosperously, as well at sea as on land ; and that 
the Malim may be free from fault. 


While a Prahu-is at sea, the Malim again shall have 
charge of all the cordage and rigginy. He shall give orders res- 
pecting the same to the Tukang Agung, whose duty it is to see 
that the Anak Prahn do what is necessary respecting the same, 
The Tukang Kiri and Tukang Kanan shall also assist in super- 
intending the Anak Prahu.” 


According to the Macassar copy, “any of the Anak Prahu, 
who may neglect their duty, or the order of the Tnkang, may 
be punished, at the Petarana Lawangan (fore-hateh) or place 
where the Cable and ropes are kept, with seven stripes. If 
every thing is not at sea as the Malim wishes it, and the sails 
are taken aback let him, on his return to Port, give alms to 
the poor, as an acknowledgement for his escape. 


If the Malim forgets the course he is to steer, and through 
his ignorance, the Prahu is wrecked, he shall suffer death ; for 
snch 18 the Law, 


If the Malim is desirous of quitting the Prahu, at any 
port or place, he shall not be permitted to do so. 
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OF THE JUROMUDIS OR STEERMEN. 


It is the duty of the Juromudis, when relieved from their 
tour of duty at the helm, to superintend and take care of ali 
the arms in the Prahu. In the event of the Prahu falling in 
with Pirates; let them combat with n strong. hand and coura- 
geous heart, for such is their duty.” 


Ву the Macassar copy it is established, “ that ifthe Juro- 
mudis or Jurobatus are desirous of quitting the T'rahiu at any 
time, they may be permitted to do so on paying, the former, 
the sum of half a Tahil or one paha (4 or 2 dollars}, and the 
latter, one Paha * or two mas (two or one dollars); each accord- 
ing to his ability, but not exceeding the sums stated,” 


DE 


^ -OF THE PETTY OFFICERS AND CREW. 


“Tf the Prahu is from three to four Depa (fathoms) wide, 
the Anak Prahu skall be allowed assistance, or a participation 
in the Cargo tothe extent of one Koyan; and all other persons, 
not slaves, two Koyans. 


If the Prahu is two and a half Depa wide, the Anak Prahu 
shall be allowed 300 Gantangs, and the others, not slaves, 600 
Gantangs.” | 


Independent of the description of persons above alluded 
to, as belonging to the Prahu, it may be necessary to advert to 
slaves and debtors, particularly the latter; respecting whom 
the Law is as follows :— 


“When any person wishes to bind himself in personal 
service for n Debt, let an agreement be required at the time 
that the debtor shall follow and perform service for his creditor 
for the term of three years, three months and three days "ог 
uccording to the Macassar сору “fur the term of three years ; 
in order that if the party is not willing to conform thereto, he 
may not become a debtor; or if willing to do so, that he moy 
follow and serve his Creditor accordingly.” 


= — — 








*4 раба” make one “tahil, and each of them is divided into4 . 


“mis” of which there are 16 to а ** tahil": am? are vnlued in Kaluntan at 
J n dollar. This” tahil ів а weight for weighing gold, but ita value variea 
in different localities, itis given by Favre as the 1éh port of a “kati” 
about 37 pu and its value ns 8 fr. 95 c. representing a sum of 2 dol- 
lara, to which tho Macassar copy doubtlosa refers, D, Е. A. Н, 





th 
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© Norz.—The Malay measures alluded to are as follows:—% chupa eqnal 
to 1 Gantang (Cabouso Gallon) 16 Gantangs 1 Nal 10 Nala (or 160 Gan ) 
one Koyan; w h is generally calculated at something like a ton, but ; 

If at any time before the expiration of the above mention- 
ed period, the debtor wishes to discharge the obligation, he 
shall be required to pay an advance at the rate of one in ten 
on the amount of his debt, in addition to the principal; unless 
he does this, he need not be permitted to quit the Prahu.—" 
According to the Macassar copy, “if the debtors of the Nak- 
hoda wish to quit thé Prahu at any place, by discharging their 
obligations, they shall, on paying the advance of 1 in 10 on the 
amount of the debt be discharged, and not be considered liable to 
the duty of the country ; but if they have property'in the Prahu 
beyond the amount of their debt, a further demand is authoriz- 
ed солад to their ability to the extent of a paha (2 dollars) 
each. 


“This is the Law relating to the Kiwi. They shall pay 
for the tonnage they require, unless they have assisted the Na- 
khoda in his trading concerns to the extent of three or four 
Tahils (24 or 32 dollars) ; in which case the Nakhoda shall give 
them two three Koyans of Tonnage, or oné division of the 
hold; it being considered that the profit on three or four Tahils 


is an adequate compensation. 


“ The Kiwi may obtain seven or eight divisions of the hold, 


` but they shall not pay for four divisions as long as they are 


under agreement to pay а duty on their return to port (on the 
goods they load) at the rate of 4 out of every 13. 


“The Mula Kiwi shall be entitled to half of the division of 
the hold*in which the Rice or provisions nre stowed (Petak 
vog reb because he is the Punghulu or head man of all 

e Kiwi. 


“ With respect to the duties of the country on the sales, it 
is the Law, that the Kiwi shall present eight peices of cloth 
and а bundle of Rattans. The Kiwi who present these shall 
be freed from paying all other duties of the conntry because 
this is adequate. 





. [Gantang: 1] gallon.—W. E. М.) 
* This word *gandung'" Mr. Maxwell is disposed to take literally, 


viz., the hold for , bot lam inclined to read “Gedong” or store, u 


more natural place for provisions, D. F. A. H, 
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“Tt is the usage, that in all affairs that may arise, good or 
bad, the Nakhoda shall advise with and consult the Mala Ki- 
wi and the Kiwi.” 


b 4 
ux 
à (08 
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CHAPTER II. 


It is the established Law of the Undang Undang (is/eadat 
hukum Undang Undang) that all Nakhodas, and Malims, and 
Tukangs, and Muda-mudas, and Anak Praha, each and every 
one, shall conform to what is the usage. 


y, 


Tur Drviston op a Pranu, 


These are the Laws respecting the Palas Lintang (1) (plat- 
form). No person shall go there except at the time when there 
een business of importance, and then this is the place on 
which to assemble for the pur of advising and consulting, ` 
If any of the Crew go upon the Palas Bajur (2) or foremast Ў 
platform and remain there, they shall be punished with five 4 
stripes. The Palas Вијиг is expressly appropriated for the = 
recreation of the Muda-mudas. If any of the Crew go there, 
they-shall be punished with three stripes. . 


ЕЕ No person is allowed to remain in the Petarána (3) Lawangan 
e piate where the cable and ropes are kept, except the Nak- 
hoda, the Muda-mudas and the Tukang agung. If any of the 
Crew go there, they shall be punished with six stripes. 


a The Alang-muka (the place before the Nakhoda’s Cabin) 
3 is appropriated for the Tukang tengah, Tukang-kanan, and Tu- 
| kang-Kiri. Ifany of the Crew go there they shall be punish- 
É 
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ed with three stripes. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ЗАРЕТУ OF THE PRAHU. 


+ “When а Prahu proceeds to Sea every person on board 
|= shall be under charge of the Nakhoda.” 
* At the time à. Prahu is about to sail on her voyage, the 
X Malim shall inform the Tokanys thereof who shall direct the E". 
m. persons who have the watch (orang berkepong) to take care 


that the rigging and sails nre in order, and to prevent accident 
by fire, as fire is a dreadful calamity nt Sea.” 


1) i e., the 1 ont place crossways. D. F. А. Н: 
3 i e., the oblong spread out place. D, F. A. H. - 
3) near the fore-hatch. D. Е. A. Hy ` 





y * As it is the duty of the Muda-mudas to superintend the 
t _ шей ор watch, let them be careful that they perform their 
— duty; for if any vessel drifts or runs on shore оп any coasts or 
point of Land in consequence of the fault of the M uda-mudas, 

_ who neglect to superintend the people on watch, it is the Law 
that the- Muda-mudas in such case shall be punished and find 

.. .&ccording to their ability; with respect to the Pus on watch, 

Э they shall be puuished with twenty stripes each.” | 


- — STF the Prabu drift from her anchorage, and approaches 
near the shore aud the persons on watch are not aware of it, 
they shall be punished with eighty stripes each,” 


- “Tf the persons on watch allow Prahus to pass without 
hailing them,” or according to the Macassar copy, “allow the 
people in other Prahus to hail first, they shall be punished 
with seven stripes each.”—By that of Macassar the o 
Muda-mudas shall also, in suc cases, be liable to similar pun- 
; ishment, аз is directed in the event of slaves absconding from 
- A Frahu, which iu the Malacca copy is as follows. 


ка 
4 
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_ It is the daty of the person om watch to superintend and 
Watch over all the slaves in the Prahu, in order to prevent their 
P conding. In this duty, аз well as in all others they shall 

= Сз sopertutended by the Muda-mndas, If. therefore, a slave at 

. апу time absconds from a Prahu, it shall be the duty of the 

- Muda-mndas to find out the person who is to blame ; and the 

Ms who is so found out shall | be punished with sixty stripes.” 

_ the Macassar copy states, “he shall be answerable for and 
. make good his value.” _ 


““ It is the duty of the person on watch, to see that the 
vessel is properly baled out: if therefore too much water is at 
апу time allowed to remain, the persons who are on the watch 
at the time shall be punished with fifteen stripes each.” 


“И the persons on watch do not keep a good look out 
. and any thing is stolen from the Prahu, they shall be punished 
, With two stripes from every person in the Prahu.” 


-, “Itis the usage that persons on watch shall cach be al- 
lowed convenience for smoking opium, in order that they 
may not fall asleep during the time it is necessary for them to 
keep watch,” 








“When the term of the watch shall expire, the persons 
who are to be relieved shall deliver over charge to the persons 
appointed to succeed them, and give notice thereof to every one, 
and to the Muda-mudas.” : 


It is the duty of those who dress victuals (orapg bertupei) (1) 
to guard — accident by fire while a Prahu is at sea ; after 
- the victuals are dressed, the fire shall be carefully extinguished; 
and if any person neglects to do so, and the cooking р 
takes fire, the Law is that after all the people in the rahu 
shall have put out the fire the person through whose neglect it 
was occasioned shall be punished with two stripes from each 
person in the Prehu, and his master shall be warned to be 
more careful in future, in order that the servant may not be 
guilty of such neglect again, for ofall things fire is to be dreaded 
at sea. 


If the n who is the cause of the fire is a slave, the 
master shall be fined four paku pitis jawa ; if the master refuse 
to pay, the slave shall be punished with four stripes “ - 
ing to the Macassar сору” and such punishment shall be in- 
ue at the Timba Ruang or place from which the Prahu is 

ed out. j 


Тик Law Respects Tngowixo Canco over Boaup. 


« When there is a violent storm, and it may be necessary 
(o throw over board a part of the cargo for the safety of the 
Prahu, а general consultation shall be held with respect to the 
property in the Prahu, and those who have much and those 
who have little must agree to throw over-board in proportion, 


«И the Nakhoda omits to assemble al] those who are in- 
terested, and the cargo is thrown over-board indiseriminately, 
the fault shall be on the Nakhoda of the Prahu, for such.is 
not the custom, 


Or Pranvs RUNXING Рот, оғ EACH OTHER. 


“Ifa Prahu runs foul of a guard or armed vessel, in which 
case they аге liable to forfeit their lives, the offence may 
compounded by each реке on board the Prahu paying such 
sum as а ransom for life as may be agreed проп ; each paying 
alike whether slaves or not slaves, rich or poor, young men or 
women, and one not more than another. 


(1) “ tupei "" cooking-place.—D Е. A. H, 
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“IF during в heavy sea or high winds, a Prahu strikes 
upon a rock or on a shore or shoal, er runs foul of another 
Prahu, by which oneis lost, the Law is, that the loss shall not be 
considered as accident but as a fault; because, when there is 
a heavy sea the Prahu ought to be kept out of the way from 
stich occurrences,” | 


"The Law therefore states, whether the parties are rich or 
poor, the loss occasioned by the damage or wreck of the Prahu 
shall be divided in three proportions, one of which shall be 
borne by the person to whom the lost or damaged Prahu be- 
longed, and the remaining two thirds by the persons who were 
the occasion of it,” 


The Macassar copy differs in this respect being as follows: 
* During the time that there are one or more Prahus in com- 
pany, and there happens to arise a Storm, and the Prahus run 
foul во that one is damaged, the fault shall be upon the persons 
in the Praha that runs foul of the other; and the Law is (* papa 
Kirma), according to what the loss or байм may be the 
amount shall be divided iuto three parts (only), one shall be 
* good by the persons in fault the other two parts being 
ast.” 


Ov Purrixe туто Ports AND THE Море or TREADING. 


“When the Nakhoda may be desirous of touching at any 
Bay, Coast, or Island, he shall hold а general consultation, 
and if it is approved of and agreed upon, it is proper that the 
Prahu shall go where he wishes. But if the Prahu puts into 
any Port or place without the Nakhoda having previously held 
û consultation, the Nakhoda is guilty of a fault." 


* “Та like manner, if the Nakhoda is desirous of sailing to 
any other place or of crossing from one shore to another, he 
shall first hold a consultation, and then if it is agreed that it 
shall be so, the ropes shall be put in order, and when. the rig- 
going and sails are ready a further consultation shall be held 
with the Juromudi, and Jurobatu, and the Tukang Agung in 
order that the Prahu may proceed accordingly." 


" When a Prahu arrives at any Fort the Nakhoda shall be 
first allowed to trade for four days, after which the Kiwi shall 


~* Accident.—D, Г. А.Н. 
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trade for two days, and then it shall be allowed to all on board 
the Prahu to trade." 


"On the Nakhoda's going on shore he shall be accom- 
panied by the Muda-mudas, who shall afterwards return to 
their duty on board the Prahu.” „ 5 


“ After the regulated periods for trading shall have expir- 
ed, and the Nakhoda wishes to make a purchase, no person be- 
longing to the Prahu shall offer a higher price; and if there are 
any persons who offer to purchase the goods of the Mula Kiwi 
or others, it is the Law, that the Nakhoda should first be made 
acquainted with the price.” 


“If any person on board a Prahu shall purchase a slave, or 
any merchandize, without informing the Nakhoda thereof, it is 
lawful for the Nakhoda to take theu to himself, on paying the 
cost originally paid,” 


“Tf any person on board a Prahu purchases a female slave 
without knowledge of the Nakhoda, it is the Law that the 
Nakhoda may take her to himself without reimbursement to 
the Purchaser ; such is also the Law with respect to runaway 
slaves who may be so purchased.” 


According to the Macassar copy the following is the 
amount of duty to be paid by Prahus at different Ports. 


“When a Prabu arrives at Java, the amount of tribute or 
duty en the account of each division of the hold is 500 Pitis, 


and 2 Sails.” | ) 
“At Bima, 600 Pitis, 2 Sails, and one bundle of Rattans. 
At Timor, 700 Pitis, 2 Sails, and one bundle of Rattans. At 


Mengkasar (or Mucussar) 2 Gantang of Gunpowder, 3 Sails 
aud two bundles of Rattans,” 


“At Tanjong Para 600 Pitis, 2 Sails, and 1 bundle of Rat- 
tans. 


& When slaves are Pu at Java, the duty shall be cal- 
culated on twelve men for each division of the hold.” 





oe “And whatever Prahu goes to any country for the purpose _ 
E. of Trading, the duties of that country are calculated upon each 
E Prahu having eight divisions of the hold," 
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Or DzrENTIONS. 


“The Law is, that when the season is nearly over (Musim 
kasip) and the Nakhoda of the Prahu omits to sail, the Kiwi 
shall wait on his aceount for seven days ; after which, if the Na- 
khoda does not proceed, and the season is over, tlie price paid 


в 


for the divisions of the hold shall be returned to the Kiwi. 


“ Ifthe Kiwi are the cause of delay, and the season is nearly 
over the Nakhoda shall detain the Prahu seven daya on their 
account, after which he is authorized to sail without them, and 
no more shall be said or done relating thereto.” 


“Tf the season is not far encroached upon, and the Nakho- 
da shall be desirous of sailing with despatch, let him give no- 
tice thereof to the Kiwi and enter into an agreement with them 
to sail in seven or fifteen days—and if the Kiwi are not then 
need the Nakhoda is authorized to leave them behind, and to 
BALL - 


Or РЕввохв оштттха a Pranr, 


“If a Kiwi quits the Prahu (of his own accord) at any place 
during the voyage he shall forfeit. the price paid for his divi- 
sion of the hold and have no further claim on the Nakhoda,” 


ТРИ is on account of any disagreement or quarrel that he 
is desirous of quitting the Prahu, (and in order to prevent mis- 
chief) one half of the sum paid for his division of the hold shall 
Бе returned." 


_“ But if a Kiwi is very quarrelsome, and creates much trou- 

ble and dissension it is proper for the Nakhoda to send him ón 

. shore as soon as possible and to retura him the price he hns 
paid for his divisions of the hold.” 


. , The Law with respect to Passengers (Orang menumpang) 
ts that if they quit the Prahu at any time before they arrive at 
their destination even if the voyage is only half completed, it 
shall be the same as if they had reached their destined Port, 
and no part of what has been paid shall be returned.” 


“Tf one of the Crew is sick, it is proper to wait for him five 
or seven days, and if he isnot then recovered, and the rest of 
the Crew shall say,?‘ Why are we to bale out the vessel with- 
out his assistance’ they be authorized to enquire for a 
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man for hire, but it must not be one of the Crew that is so hir- 
ed for wages, because no person can perform the duty of two. 
If the Nakhoda cannot find a substitute, the wages shall re- 
main in his hands, and he shall divide the sick man's share 
of the cargo and property in the vessel among the rest of the - 
crew.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Or PEnsONs WHO MAY ВЕ IN DISTRESS OR WHO MAY HAVE 
BEEN WRECKED AT SEA. 





Orang Karam. 


** These are the Laws relating to Persons who may be in 
distress or suffer from hunger in consequence of a scarcity of 
Rice and Padi in their Country.” 


* If at a time when, in consequence of its having pleased the 
Almighty to visit the Rajas and Nobles with dissensions, or 
owing to a state of war there shall be great distress in any 
country from the want of food, the poor and wretched shall say 


‘to the rich, ‘take us Яв your slaves, but give us to eat ;’ 


and afterwards, the persons who have relievéd. them shall 
be desirous of selling them when the Country has reco- 
vered from its distress, it is the Law, that they shall give 
notice therof to the Orang besar or principal people, and the 
Magistrate shall direct that the parties be not sold, because 
they were distressed at the time of the agreement; the Ma- 
istrate shall, however, order that the person who provided the 
ood shall have a claim on the person who received it to the 
extent of one half of the amount of his value.” 


“Ifa Slave is not provided with food by his master, the 
Magistrate shall direct him to perform service for the person 
who relieved him for four seasons, after which he simli be re- 
turned to his Muster. If such Slave dies while performing 
service for the person who relieved him, and the circumstance 
is made known to the proper Officer, he shall not be answer- 
able for his value ; but if the Slave dies and the person for 
whom he performs service does not report it, he shall be an: 
swerable to the proprietor of the Slave for half the amount of 
his value, for such 18 the loss sustained when a Slave dies," 
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In conformity to the above are the Laws respecting per- . 
sons in distress at Sea or who have been wrecked. 


о. * If the persons who have been wrecked say ‘take us and 
sell us rather than allow us to perish here, and the Nakhoda 
takes them accordingly, he shall only have a claim to their 
Services until the Prahu reaches the Port, when, if he is de- 
sirous of selling them it shall be his duty to report the same 
to the Shahbandar, in order that the Magistrate may direct 
that the Nakhoda be entitled to half the amount of their vnlue ; 
what the persons who were wrecked may have said shall not 


`. beattended to because they were in distress.” 


“Tf реке who have suffered from being wrecked are met 
with at the time they are in the water swimming, without a 
chance of their reaching the land in safety, and at their re- 
uest are taken up by the Nakhoda of any Prahu, the Nakho- 
| Shall be entitled to demand on his arrival at Port the sum 
of 1 Paha (2 Dollars) if the party is not a Slave, and if a Slave, 
the half of the amount of his value, but no more." 


“ If ship-wrecked persons are met under the lee of an Island 
where they have gone on account of high winds and shall be in 
distress, the demand on account of ench, if not n slave, shall be 
5 Mas (2 Dollars and a half) and ifa slave 7 Mas (3 Dollars 
and a half each). *' 


_ Another copy of the Malacca Code states that the Nakho- 
da is to demand as follows, on account of the Gantong Layer or 
hoisting of the Sail :— 


* For all persons who may have been wrecked, and may be 
met nt sea and taken up, the Nakhoda shall be entitled to de- 
mand on account of the Gantong Layer at the rate of a Тий 
(4 Dollars) each, aud if such persons require to be supplied 
with victuals, he shall be entitled to make a farther demand 
at the rate of a paha (2 Dollars each). ” 


‘the Nakhoda is authorized to make a similar demand for 
1 persons who may have been passengers in vessels that have 
been wrecked, if they have not reached their destined port ac- 
cording to their agreement, and they shall have got landed 
она the law is that the demand shall (also) be at the 
rate of a half Tahil for each ; if otherwise (and hy shall have 
arrived at their destination) a paha (2 Dollars) each, which is 
in full of all that can be demanded. 
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Or FISHERMEN. 


и Tt is the Law with respect to Fishermen (Orang Pengail) 
men who fish with lines and hooks, that if they have lost their 
Prahu and are taken up by a fisherman of their own class the 
demand shall фе at the rate of 1 рава (2 Dollars) for each ; 
and ifthey still retain. their Prahu, bnt have lost their Sails 
and Paddles, in stich case, the demand to be made by those 
who take them up shall be 2 Mas (1 Dollar) each, for such is 
the Law respecting fishermen of this description." — 


4 The Laws respecting (Orang menebas) fishermen who fish 
iu fiishing rivers are the same when they are wrecked and in 
distress аз the Laws of the Sea, but they shall be administered 
hy the Shahbandar of the Port.” 


Or Troves, 


“These are the Laws respecting — that may be 
found, whatever it may be, whether Gold, Silver, runaway 
Slaves or otherwise,” 


“ Whatever is found on the Sea, whoever may discover it, 
is the property of the Nakhoda of the Prahu, who may give 
what he thinks proper to the person who found it.” 


“Whatever may be found by the persons sent on shore to 
procure wood or water, in like manner becomes the property 
of the Naklioda ; because such persons act under his authority, _ 
and are performing the duty of the Prahu.” 


According to the Macassar copy the Trove is to be divided 
into four parts, one of which (only) shall belong to the Nakho- 
da because there are many of them. 


* But whatever may be found on shore by persons belonging 
to the Prahu, at а time when they are not acting under the 
orders, nor performing the duty of the Prahu, even if the par- 
ties are Kiwi or Tumpang meniaga * the Trove shall be divided 
into three parts and one third shall appertain to the finder and 
the two parts become the property of the Nakhoda.” 

* "Berniga" № the ordi ui" is also used b 
ct MEA ia the ordinary form, but " menidga is also у 
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` «а Trove is found under such circunstances by the 
- Nakhoda’s debtors in that case one half of the Trove shall- 
— belong to the debtors and the other to the Nakhoda.” 


— By the Macassar сору this is also the case with respect to 
| what may be found by the Tumpang meniága. 
| * Ifa Kiwi goes on shorein any Bay, Coast, or Island, not on 
.. account of his performing the business of the Nakhoda but ex- 
clusively for his own concern, whatever Trove he may find it 
shall be divided into two parts, and one shall appertain to the 
finder, the other to the Nakhoda.” 


. *Ifany of the Nakhoda's family find anything under such 
_ circumstances, the Trove shall be divided into four parts one 
- share of which shall belong to the Nakhoda, the other three to 
. the finder." 
Е 
к 


б, The Macassar copy states, that if a muda-muda selected 
by the Nakhoda meets with persons who have run away, 
| whether it be in a Bay or on Coast or elsewhere, the Nakhoda 
— Shall alone be entitled to benefit by it. 
“Tf Slaves belonging to the Nakhoda under апу circum- 
_ stance meet with a Trove it shall become the property of the 
| Nakhoda, who may give to the finder what he thinks proper.” 
—— *.. * Under whatever circumstances Slaves who have abscond- 
ed from their Master may be met and apprehended by the 
С oes — to Prahu, they shall become the property of 
the Nakhoda, who is, however, bound to restore them to the 
original rietor, wherever he may be met, and wherever the 
. Blaves ay a breught from, on being paid one half of their 
. value. Whatever valuables such Slaves may have in their 
_ possession at the time they are apprehended shall belong to 
the Nakhoda.” 


— “Ifa Prahu is driven from the Land without the fishermen, 
the persons who meet with it and bring it to the shore shall be 
_ entitled to demand half its value as а reward ; but there are 

_ two cases in which such reward shall not be given.” 


.  *First.—When the Rope by which the Prahu is fastened 
_ 18 cut by any person, and the Praha is carried out by the current, 
the proprietor shall not be obliged to give any reward,” 
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Secondly.— When a Prahu is stolen by any one and 
afterwards set adrilt and is carried to a distance by the current, 
it is not incumbent on the — to pay any reward to the 
person who meets with it and brings it to the shore." 


& The Prahus of a Rajah or of the Orang besar-besar - 
(Nobles) * shall be exempted. No specific reward shall be 
demanded for them, but the Richmen + to whom they belong 
shall give to those who find them what they think proper.” 


With respect to the Sampaus, or small Boats, it is Law, 
that when a person meets with a Sampan that has been drifted 
a considerable way with goods in it, and the — demands 
it back, the value shall he divided into three parts, and the 
person who found the Sampan shall be entitled to a quarter of 
one of those parts (this appears to apply to Rivers only)." 


^ If a person find a Sampan out at Sea with goods in it the 
Law is, that according to what may be in the Sampan the find. 
er shall be entitled to one third part, and the owner receive 
back the remaining two thirds.” 


Or caRRYING OFF SLAVES FROM ANOTHER COUNTRY. 


«1f the Slave of a Raja is stolen, it is the Law, that the 
Nakhoda shall be put to death, If the Slave of an Orang 
besar or of a Bendahara, is stolen, the Nakhoda shall be 
fined 10 Tahils 1 Paha (42 Dollars). If the Slaveofa Téman 
Rayet (common person) is stolen by the Nakhoda he shall 
° not only return the Slave but pay а fine in addition equal to 


- the value of the Slave.” 


; “If the Nakhoda carries off the Slave of the Shalibandar, 
the Law directs that his effects shall be seized and he shall be 

fined, because he has no respect. «nd attention for the Coun 

but in his case the Raja may pardon him if he thinks proper. 


CHAPTER IV. 
~ 
Uy Crimes дур PUNISHMENT ON Boarp A PRAHU. 


“There are four Cases, in which, it is lawful to inflict Capi- 
tal punishment on board a Prahu.” 


E a Ig EHE 
С Chicfs.—W. E. M. 
(+) Orang-kayn.—W. E. М. 





another, for the purpose of k 
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“ First.— When any person mutinies against the Nakhoda.” 


“ Secondly.— When апу ne — and combines with 

illing the Nakhoda, the Law is, 
‘that whoever he may be, whether Kiwi or Takang, or Malim, 
he shall suffer death." 


* Thirdly,—When a man contrary to custom wears his Kris 
when other persons in the Prahu do not, and with the view of 
effecting some purpose of his own, and of following his own in- 
clination, it shall be lawful, on sufficient evidence being adduced 
that it is his intention to do mischief with his Kris to put such 
person to desth without delay, in order to prevent harm." 


Under this head, the Macassar Copy adds, that when a man 
is very bad indeed, beyond every other putos in the Prahu, and 
evinces his intention of carrying his evil disposition into effect, it 
is law ful to put such person, to death; and nothing more shall 
be said respecting it. к 


* Fourthly.—In certain cases of Adultery.” 


Of disrespectful and contumacious behaviour towards the Nakhoda 
(1) (Orang Degil dangedda, or according to the Macassar 
Copy, Orang teaddat juabonco.) (2) 


“Whosoever is not respectful aud obedient to the Nakhoda, 
whatever may be bis Rank, or Station, such person shall be ad- 
judged and punished according to the nature of his offence, by 
the Law of Jadi! dan jedda (3) and in the same manner as if 
such conduct had been shewn towards Nobles and Rajas on shore, 
or the Senáwi may be directed to abuse or insult him, and if he 
retaliates he may be subjected to the abuse or insult of every 
person on the vessel. If he asks forgiveness it may be grant- 
ed, but let him be punished, notwithstanding, in order that he 
may not do the like another time." 








(1) I have been unable to ascertain the meaning of the 2nd of these 
n t “degil” means'*obstinate," and the rend doncc gom dc 

these cases, is probably little more than a synonym or poesibly some word 
indicating authority. м 


(2) Of these words I cannot learn the meaning, but they are по donbt 
Bugis.—D. F, A. H, 
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Or ADULTERY AED ÛRIMINAL ÜONSECTION WITH А 
WOMAN, ON BOARD A Pranv. 


“Tf any Person on board a Prahu has criminal connection 
Ms * Woman of the Nakhoda it is the Law, that he be put 
to death." 


“Tf the parties are not slaves, and the Woman is married, 
itshallbe lawful forthe Nakhoda to order them both to be 
put to death by the Crew," 


“Tf the parties are not Slaves aud both unmarried, they 
shall be punished with one hundred stripes each, and after- 
wards obliged to marry, "This punishment may be compound. 
ed, on the parties paying a fine of 1 Tahil, 1 Paha (6 Dol- 
lars); but in either case they must marry, and if necessary, be 
forced to do so, after which the woman's fault shall be for- 
gotten.” 


* If а man, nota Slave, has criminal connection with & 
female Slave who cohabits with her master, he shall pay to 
the master the value of auch Slave provided she has never 
been pregnant and but lately cohabited with her master ; but 
if she has been preguant and lone cohabited with her master, 
the man shall be put to death — In either case the Woman 
shall suffer death.” 


“If a man is not а Slave and commits adultery with the 
wife of any of the Crew, it shall be lawful for the husband to 
put him to death without farther reference. The husband 
may also put the woman to death; if he does not do so, she 


- becomes the Slave of the Nakhoda, who shall provide him 


with one, in order that he may be content and ready in the 
performance of his duty on board the Prahu.” 


а Ifa male Slave has criminal connection with a female 
Slave, they shall suffer the punishment of beating, which is to 
be inflicted by the whole Crew, under the superintendence of 
the Tukang Agung, for such is the law in this case with res- 
pect to Slaves.” 


“Tf any person holds an improper discourse with the ft- 
male Slave of another person and itis in presence of many, 
he shall be made to pay her value." 


(3) the first of these worda means “ dispute," the 2nd the meaning of 
iky apotekon do con «i from the contents and in the same way 
as hinted at in the Ist note in the preceding page.—D. F. A. Н. 
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Or QUARRELS, DrsPurES, AND Dissensions ON BOARD A Pranv, | 
si Ifany person quarrels with another on board a Prahu, and 


attempt to wound or strike him, and the blow missing its ob- 
. ject falls on any part of the Prahu,” or according to the Macassar 
„Сору “If any one quarrels with another ina Prahu, and in | 
the scuflle cuts or injures any part of the shrouds, or cable, he 


shall be fined in the sum of 4 paku Pitis Jawa.” 


'tIfaman quarrels with another in the forepart of the * 
Prahu, and draws his Kris and afterwards comes off as far as 
the place where the sails are kept, towards the person he has 
quarrelled with, it is lawful that he may be put to death; but 
ifhe can be apprehended, he shall be fined instead, to the | 
amount of 1 Luksa 5 Paku Fitis Jawa.” . l 


* Ifa man quarrels with another and follows him quarrelling 
to the door of the Nakhoda's Cabin, tho’ he may not have 
drawn his Kris, it is lawful to put him to death, but if he can 
be apprehended he shall be fined instead to the amount of 2Laksa 
Рака Pitis Jawa.” 


“Tf a Kiwi quarrels with the Nakhoda and approaches to. 2; 
wards him in the after part of the Prahu he may be put to | 
death, but if lie asks forgiveness it may be granted on his pay- 
ing a fine of 4 Paku Pitis Jawa and providing a Buffalo for 


the entertainment of the Nakhoda,” or according to the Ma- ч 

cassar Copy, **5 Рака pitis Jawa and a present to the Nakhoda 

of a Buffalo and a Jar of Tuuk (Toddy)." 
Or Tugrr. * 


“Tf a man who is nota Slave commits a theft on board ü 


Prahu, whether the thing stolen be gold, silver, or other, he 1 
Men be punished aecording to the Law established on the £ 
Land.” To 


“Ifa Slave is guilty of a Theft, he shall, in the first in- 
Blanee, he confronted with his master; and if it appeara that P 
the master knew of the Theft and did not inform the Nakhoda 
or Tukang thereof, but it reaches the Nakhoda through ather 
information the Law is, that the Slave’s hand shall be eut olf 
and the master fined as if he himself had been the thief, because 
the Law is the same, with respect to the thief and the person 
who receives the articles that have been stolen." 


^." c.» " 
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| In concluding the above translation, d mE BER cess 
— that by the Laws of Ports and Harbours, whi 
considered as part of the Maritime Law it is lished, - 
— there Js теи to believe the Nakhoda does not conform - 
to the Institutes herein laid down, his conduct may, on а 
turn to Pod be enquired into. 






















A TRIP TO GUNONG BLUMUT. 
Bx D. F. A. Hervey. 
Read at a Meeting of the Society held on the 13th October, 1879. 


Having previously visited unong Pilei (in 1876) Gunong 
Panti and Gunong Méntahak (in 1877), and having on the 
two latter trips heard a good deal of Gunong Blümut as a 
mountain far superior in magnitude and height, distant a long 
way inland, at least 7 duys journey, to which seemed attach- 
eda good deal of superstitous veneration, I had long been 
desirous of making an attempt to reach this latter moun- 


tain; and Mr. Hullett (Principal of Rafiles' Institute), who 


had also made trips to the other mountains above mentioned, 
being ready to join me, I obtained a month's leave, and on 
the 21st January we started on our expedition in a steam 
launch very kindly lent us for the purpose by Captain Bur- 
rows. 


.We left Singapore at 8.15 a.m. just as it was begin- 
Pülau Tékong at 10.45 а. m. Here we stopped for 
waterand got under way again at 11.55. The rain which 
now began again continued to fall steadily till we reached 
Panchur some 18 miles up the Johor river, at 2.45 p. m. 
Up to this point our course had been pretty well N.N.W., 
but above Panchur the river takes a due northerly direction. 
Below Panchur the Channel is on the east side, extensive 
shallows and sand-banks prevailing to the west. At this 
place we landed, and found it iu chargo of Che Masim, who 
succeeded Che Musa, (a most agreeable and obliging man, 
who accompanied me on my trip to Gunong Min at the 
end of 1877, and who had, I was sorry to hear, succumbed 
afew months before to fever [caught оп an expedition into 
the interior) Che Masim was very civil, but we were told 
on all sides that in the present swollen condition of the ri- 
verit was hopeless to think of reaching Blumut. Having 
got our luggage on shore and despatched the launch back to 





ning to clear after a continuous rainfall of two days and, 
reached 
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86 A TRIP TO GUNONG DLUMUT. 


^ | fingapore, we had assigned to us as quarters the house 
А Е formerly occupied by Che Musa close to the river, which 
n Г was now іп a somewhat dilapidated condition but still ocen- 
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pied, the inmates insisted upon turning out and giving up to 
us the inside room of which, it must be confessed, we were 
glad, for the outer room was very offensive and after а 
tolerable dinner prepared by our China boys we had a good. 
night's rest without curtains, It rained all дау persistently, 
but it was starlight when we went to bed. We were told that — 
the river was running so high that many of the “ Kangkas,” 
onines Gambier or Pepper stations) were submerged up to 
the roof, > 


The next morning, the 22nd, though we were anxious to 
take advantage of the flood tide, the usual Malay delays 
prevailed and we could not get off in the jálor (dug out) with 
which Che Masim provided us till after 9 n. m. 


From the rising ground by the river side just above Pan- 
chur there is à very pretty view, giving Pulei just opposite 
in the far West, and to the right the bend of the river with 
Ponti and Méntahak in the distance, Panchur itself is said 
to owe its name to an ivory conduit made by a former Raja 
to bring water to a pond in which he and his Konseho 
might disport themselves, Large stones perforated with holes 
are also to be found on the banks of the river which are 
said to be memorials left by the Achinese of a conquering. 
visit paid to Johor in the early part of the 17th century; 
they are supposed to be parts of anchors, and are called 
“ batu anting-anting.” 


т 
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At Ila. m. we reached Sungei Bukit Bérangan, (Arsenic 
Hill River) which we entered in search of Che Jalil tho 
Pénghulu of the place, to procure fresh men to take us on to 
Kota Tinggi, the current with the ebb being too strong for 
the same crew to take ussofar. We had left Panchur at 
9.5 a. m. with a course N. by W. after which Gunong Fanti 
came into view. At 9.20 the course changed to М. W. by 
W. till 10.40, when we reached Gonggong, on which the 
course became W., М, W. “Gonggong” is a common вей- 
shell “and the name of this place is owing probably to the 
abundance of these shells there ; here formerly tin used to 
to be worked; and gold was also found in 1847. At pre- 
sent there isa pretty numerous settlement of Chinese Pepper 
and Gambier-planters, | 
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We had to go for about 1 a mile up the Bukit Berangan 
River before we came upon Che J ahi, who was very ready 
and obliging, and who to our great relief madé the same 
boats goon with us, merely adding a couple of paddles to 
each; we found him engaged clearing ground for a betel- 
nut plantation ; there seemed to be a good many Malay 
clearings here with fruit trees and good sized houses, 
We heard that a “Sladang,” the bison of the Peninsula, 
had passed close to the house of a Malay in the out- 
skirts of this place a day or two before. On leaving 
this small tributary and getting into the main stream 
again we found the current so strong that it very nearly 
carried us away in spite of our two extra paddles, and 
we actually lost ground for a short time, but ultimately 
succeeded in making our way into а less impetuous current 
and making progress. We heard that a Johor steam launch 
was waiting at Panti to bring back Mr. Hill and Che Yahya 
on their return from Blümut. Close to Gonggong is Sungei 
Strei (Lemon-grass River), near the mouth of which lies 
Pulau Sarang Dindang, (crow's nest Island) and immedi- 
ately after come, Bérangan Hill and River. | mile 
further up is Pulau Linau (a red stemmed variety 
of betelnut) just at the mouth of the Stluyut River, 
‘on the banks of which rises a hill of the same 
name, which would be a capital site for а bunga- 
low, 6 hours’ steam from Singapore; the strait between 
the island and the main is called Stlat Mindinah, There 
are Chinese plantations up the Stluyut River. Just after 
this point the main river takes a sharp bend to the right, and 
henceforward ita course continues for the most part 
very winding, resembling in this respeet the majority of the 
Peninsula rivers. About a mile higher ар on the left we 
саше to Сан Si Badang (the punting pole of 51 Badang), 
the execution place of former days and the scene of one of 
the many notable deeds performed by Si Badang, the Her- 
cules of Malay legend. -It is said that when the river is 
low the stump of a tree is to be seen, the stem of- which 
(some 18 inches in diameter) Si Badang broke off and used as 
a pole to propel his boat against the stream. Nearly opposite 
is Mérdilam, and a little further up Sungei Niga Mülor. 


Proceeding another } mile we reach Sungei Minchok, and 
За mile higher on the left the river and hill of Pénitih, 
and about the same distance beyond them Bukit China: on 
the right again is Palau Patani, the residence of Patani men, 
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A mile further on is Tanah Stroh, (Sunken soil) the scene 
of a terrible catastrophe said to have taken place long ago, 
a sudden subsidence of the soil which buried the whole 
kampong with its inhabitants. This calamity is attributed 
to а tremendous fall of rain brought about by the unlue 

conduct of a boy in swinging a frog in a cloth like a child. 
There is a similar legend prevailing about a kampong 
named Këlčbur in Pahang, which likewise met with sudden 
destruction owing to the misconduct of two little girls. Not 
far above this at a bend of the river on the same side Batu 
Sawa comes into view, with red and white soil shewing on 
the bank where the river has eaten into rising ground. 
Just beyond is Tanjong Putus (severed Point) indicating no — 
doubt the spot which the river, as it often does during the 
rainy season, has cut right across the neck of a bend and 
made for itself another channel. A short way beyond on 
the left may be descried with some trouble a tiny creek 
which bears the name of Dánau Sri, (Midge res E: it 
widens out a little way from the main stream into a lake, 
which from its name may be supposed to rejoice in swarms 
of a little stinging creature more minute than the redoubt- 
able “agas” (sand-fly). Turning our eyes once more to the 
right we find ourselves facing Péngkálan Rambei [Rambei- 


` tree, (bearing a well-known fruit)landing-place], not far below 


Sungei Dimar (Pitch tree River) ; aud close above this latter 
is Kota Tinggi, once the residence of Royalty ; the only re- - 
maining marks of its former greatness however are slight 
traces of a fort, and two cemeteries, one close to the kampong 
surrounded by a low wall of laterite and containing the ` 
tombs of the former sovereigus, and the other nearly а mi 

off in the jungle which contains the tombs, some of them 
handsomely carved, of the Bčndahůras, the predecessors, it 
is said, of those who took charge and ultimately became 
the independent rulers of Pahang; among these is also the 
tomb of one Yam-Tuan. It is much to be regretted that 
none of these tombs have any inscription or even a date; 
Behind the kampong is Padang Sanjana a wide plain the — 
further part of which is well stocked with cocoanut palms 
and various fruit-trees; this may be looked upon as a sign” 
of former prosperity, in fact it is frequently the only indica- 
tion remaining of human occupation in places once well 
peopled and highly prosperous. nt 


We reached Kota Tinggi at 5 p. m. and in half an hour the 
Pcnghülu and Che Kasim, a Malay acquainted with Singa- 
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made their appearanee, aud the latter gave us quar- 
ters in his house, a fine large one conveniently close to the 
creek which forms the landing place. After dinner we pro- 
duced the Maharaja’s letter, and it was then agreed by the 
Malays assembled that we must be helped on our journey, 
and Dato’ Dérasap (the Pénghülu) was to have the letter 
explained to him next morning. 


Next morning, 23rd, we set off along a path passing first 
through the kampong and then through the jungle for the 
“Kangka” (settlement) of Tan Tek Seng the * Kangchu” 
(river-head) of this district, which we reached after a walk 
of about a mile. We found Tek Seng ready to sell us some 
of his rice, and very civil; he regaled us with tea, sweets, 
and some splendid oranges fresh from China, which I never 
saw the like of out of Gibraltar, From some rising ground 
at the back of his house in a pepper garden he shewed us a 
view of Panti and Méutabak, Che Kasim vigorously denied 
that the keel-like end of Panti was called Banang and the 
far end Panti, (as I had been informed by an old experienc- 
ed guide, Che Moa of Panchur, sent with me by the Maha- 
raja on a former trip), saying that Ganong Bánaug was in 
a differeut part of the country; it is true that there are 
hills of that name on the West coast of Johor near the 
month of the Batu Pahat river, but it is so common for the 
same name to occur more than once that I do not see in 
that any reason for disbelieving the statement of Che Moa. 
On our return to Kota Tinggi we heard that the steam- 
launch was at Péngkálan Pétei, and we were only kept from 
paying ita visit by the still persistent rain. Meanwhile a 
messuge came from Tek Seng inviting us to dine with him 
` at 4.50 p. m., and we were making ready to set off again for 

the “Kangka,” when a Malay ‘boy brought word that a 
* kapal api” was coming down the river ; во we ran down to 
the landing-place and after waiting a few minutes heard 
the “ рай-рой " of the launch long before we saw her; we 
© eooelied" and shouted “ stop her" as loud as we could, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing her turn round after she 
had passed our ereek, and make for it again, where she 
was fastened to a stake near the bank; Hullett and I 
went out to her ша jalor, and made ourselves known to 
Hill. We of course plied him freely with questions on the 
subject of Blümut aud the way to it, we gathered that we 
should get there without great difficulty; not more than half 
a mile of swamp on the way. The height was 3,190 ft. by his 
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aneroid, the soil very fair, perhaps not so good as -Panti, 
_ plenty of ferns and plants, he had been obliged to throw 
` the bulk of his away; as Hill wanted to be off and the 
launch, in spite of the rope, was steaming hard to avoid being 
earried away by the current, we had to bring our questions 
to an end, so away went the launch. with a jakun they had 
brought from the interior, while we returned on shore and 
started for the**kangka" togetourdinnerwiththe “kangehu,” 
ке”. No one would have guessed from our costume that wewereon č g 
our way to dine with probably the wealthiest planter in 
Johor, the owner of abouti60 plantations, but our dress. 
was suited to the road by which we had to travel, most of 
the way ankle-deep in mud, and occasionally swamps with 
a partial and very insecure flonting-bridge of poles, We 
reached the kangka about 5 p. ın. bare-lezged and bare-footed, 
splashed and smeared with mud, bnt with the help of a cooly 
and a pail of water, we soon set that right, und joined our 
jovial host in doing justice to his plentiful but not varied 
fare. He was very talkative, said the Maharajah was very 
good (au assertion we were neither able nor disposed to 
dispute) but that the Singapore Towkays were trying to 
* pusing” (cheat)- him abont the Gambier or some other 
*ehukei" (dues). The tigers, he said, did not trouble his 
neighbourhood, but in Silunng district, (as we had already 
* heard) were numerous and had been committing dreadful 
havoc among the Chinese plantation coolies, who for some 
superstitions reason would not take any steps to put 
a stop to this wholesale destructien of human life; the 
Chinese vegetable gardeners in Singapore seem less influ- . 
euced by such notions, for they find no difficulty in setting 
spring-guns for tigers, We were told that any cooly speak- = - 
ing of the tiger by proper name was liable to a fine of $10. 
We questioned our host about gambling, which system he 
thought best, the Singapore plan of (attempted) suppression, 
or the Johore license, we could not obtain a definite 
answér but gathered that, while Не admitted gambling did 
a great deal of harm, and professional blers always win 
and frequently cheated, still the coolies were very much 4 
devoted to it, and were willing to risk ruining themselves; ^ — 
(ergo, they should be allowed to do so, especially. as our 
friend draws his share of profit from the system), We left 
at 8.30 agreeably impressed with our host, a man who 
i deserves his position, for he started here 17 years ago in a 
small plantation with a capital of $500. We saw the gambling 
system in full play, it being the Chinese New Year, wheu 
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the coolies are given 5 days uninterrupted holiday, but even 
that limitation is not nlways strietly adhered to, for the 
towkays can afford a little liberality in this respect, seeing 
that anyhow they get the money of their coolies who аге 
dependent on them for supplies of all kinds the whole year 
round. Towkays will sometimes keep on working a mine or 
plantation after it has eeased to r, for the sake of the 
money they can make out of the coolies. 


We returned about 9 p. m. by Sungei Pémandi in a sampan, 
getting glimpses in the darkness partly relieved by torchlight 
of grand ferns drooping over the water. Оп reaching the 
house we learnt that the Pénghula objected to our starting 
next day till after the service of the “surau,” i.e., till 1 p.m. 
or 2 p.m., we agreed to this, though farther delay was 
afinoying, as we did not see our way to combating such 
an objection. 


Friday 24th—The second fine morning since we left 


‘Singapore, though unable to start till the afternoon, we 


resolved to get off as soon after the service as we could, so 
we m all our things together ready fora start, including 
3 pikuls of rice for the boatmen and coolies we should take 
with us. All being ready, and there being 2 or 3 hours to 
dispose of we got a *jalor' and went up the Pîmandi, in 
search of plants and feros, our curiosity having been excited 
by what we saw the night before on our trip down the stream 
from the *kangka," But the torchlight, effective though 
it was from a scenic point of view, proved somewhat deceptive, 
for with the exeeption of one variety of lyeopodium we 
retarned empty-handed, the ferns being all common. — L added 
the names of a few plants to my vocabulary, which I always 
seize the opportunity of doing whenever I get the chance; in 
this direction there is still a great deal to be done, as well as 
in а gerferal way, but some саге is necessary, as the Malays 
sooner than confess their ignorance, will often give n wrong 
name, As regards the general vocabulary І do not believe 
much more than half the language has yet been recorded, 
Logan in his journal states that he already possessed a list 
of words exceeding that in Marsden’s Dictionary, by 3,000 
and-that he was so constantly increasing his stock that he 
did not propose at that time to take any steps with a view to 
publication. It is much to be desired that the Society 
should secure the vocabulary referred to, The Pinghulu of 
the place, Dito’ Derasap, is a gentleman of the old school, to 
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whom nothing is so unpleasant as taking aetion in any matter, 
and had it not been for the Maharaja’s letter, we should no 
doubt have found him immoveable, but with Che Kasim's aid 
we succeeded in getting off at 3.30 p.m. in a couple of 
‘“jalor,” Che Kasim’s being a very fine one, but we were 
undermanned, and after an unsuccessful attempt to get 
another paddler from a Malay house a little way up the river, 
we had to struggle on as we were. The first place passed on 
leaving Kota Tinggi is Sungei Témbioh a little higher on 
the opposite (right) bank, while a little higher on the Kota 
side is the Sungei Pémandi already mentioned. Close above 
this on the same side is Pulau Pahang where the Pahangites 
took up their quarters on visiting Johor, and which became 
a sort of settlement. Half a mile or so further up, still on 
the same side is Sungei Kémany, and crossing to theother 
side about quarter mile further up we reach Péngkalan 
Pétei; here we arrived about 5 p. m. and having decided on 
nighting here, we went to see the towkay of the *kangka" 
who, being hospitably disposed, told us’ we were welcome to 
take up our quarters at his house, and we lost no time in 
availing ourselves of his offer. This “ kangka” is situated 
at a bend of the river on a plateau some 60 feet or so above 
it, and from the upper story a fine view of Panti may be had, 
part of Méntahak can be seen, but the rest is hidden by 
the roof of a ban (т. e, cooly shed.) Some 8 or 9 years 
ago a Mr. Geech? held land here. He was also the 
first to work tin at Siang, The jungle about here 
is very pretty and from what we see of it, offers 
satisfactory occupation for the plant-collector. The towkay 
shewed some interest in the question of coffee-planting and 
made a good many inquiries about it, seemed rather to fear 
the advent of the European planter. Incessant gambling 
going on here all night too. 


Saturday 2545, —Two men from the place where we had ex- 
pected to find them yesterday joined our boats this morning 
and we started at 7 а. m. Passing Sungei Bédil * on our right 
about 4 mile up, and ] mile further on the left Sungei Pénága 
(from the hard wood of that name) at 9.30 a. m., we reached 
K. Panti. Here we stopped for breakfast and put off again at 
10 a. m. taking with us a Chinaman bound for Sîlûang who 
was to work his passage, and he plied his paddle with an 
energy which put to shame most of our crew. The scenery 


* Said to owe ita name to a booming sound which its emits under certain 
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. 
| along the river is very pretty, the jungle being diversified 
j by tho blossom-like white piika of hê shrub called by the 
Malays **bálik hádap" (hindside before.) Another constantly 
recurring feature is the “rasan” a palm-like sort of tree 
which lines the banks and bobs and bows its pine-like crown 
` before the rushing enrrent; like other beautiful things its 
лар; use isto be looked аё, The rótan (rattan) also often lends 
а charm to the scene with its great feathery fronds climbing 
high up the trees. Saw some flying-foxes (kclüang) flying 
high, we had seen a few yesterday evening. From K. Pan- 
` ti there is a jungle path passing through two or three plan- 
tations to the mountain of the same name, the top of whieh 
| may be reached iv six or seven hours ; there is а shanty on 
» the south face of the summit, whence at the end of a long 
stretch of jungle besprinkled with plantations may be de- 
seried the mouth of the Johor River with the neighbouring 
islands and beyond them the Island of Singapore; west- 
ward, beyond à similar expanse of jungle rises the Pülei 
Kj range blue in the distance. То this view that presented 
from the nérth and north-west offers a startling contrast, 
the moment you get through the jungle and fied yourself 


on the ейде of the mountain the whole view is one sea of 
2 inountains from one to three thousand feet high; б. Sém- 
P -bilàyang or Asahan, G. Méntahak, С. Lésong, Günong Bilan 


(а 


S. Chéndia Palau, 5. Timbun tûlang, Bukit (or Pénáli) Pan- 
| jang, G. Pényabong, and Blümut were among the names 
T given, but the native is not very reliable on these points, 
" and these names therefore require verification. To the north- 
east the sea can be descried with P. Tinggi and further 
north P. Babi, aud in clear weather Р, Tióman would probably 
be visible. Due north between S. Timbua tàlang and P. Tinggi 
jg! lies a comparatively level space up to the foot of the north 
side of Panti. Panti is a very peenliar hill in appearance, 
with its long straight back aud abrupt western end it sug- 
— the keel of a capsized boat, like the Tangkuban Prahu in 
Java. It is said that an anchor and rope is to be found some- 
where on the summit, where it is also asserted mangrove 


A Tow, but it is hardly necessary to say that І could find по 
уу -. of either the one or the other. The soil оп the top is 
| black and peaty-looking, here and thereare moisthollows with 


а good deal of moss: I was surprised to find the “ risan” up 
here and other vegetation usually characteristic of а low an 

damp level; it must, I suppose, be attributed to the low 
temperature and moist soil. Under this black soil is a white 
sand, which is succeeded by a white semi-indurated sand- 
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т 
stone; пз furas Т сот see the mass. of the hill consists of 
more or less indurated sandstone, on the side of the hill 


boulders of very hard sandy brown sandstone are to be met 
with; and there must also be granite, for I found granite in. 


the stream half way up the hill, but they were water-worn 
pieces, the rock there was sandstone. On the way up I entue 
across n tortoise about 18 in. by a foot, but could not find any 
means of securing him. T forgot to mention the delightful 
little spring at the top, giving forth coffee-coloured water, 
which is, notwithstanding its hue, perfectly sweet and good, 
It is the only bill E know of here which has water actually ou 
the summit. The soil on this hill looks better than any I 
have seen hitherto in this eonntry, with the exeeption per- 
haps of some on the way to Blümnt. 

To return to our journey. Having left К. Panti nbont 
10 n. un, nt nbont 2 p. m. we reached. Chingkédam 
on the left, where there isa Kangka about 150 yards from: 
the river, the shed on the river bank was submerged to about 
half way up the roof. When we got to the ** Kangka" the 
towkny, after regnliug ns with tea nnd oranges, took na to 
some rising ground lately cleared, behind the present buildings; 


therg he snid he should erect a new Kangka, the site: of the 


present one being too low, considering the Ве to which 


ihe river sometimes rises.in the wet senson. ‘The new site 


promises n fine view. The current was very strong, and our pro- 
gress very slow во far, we pnt itat not more than 14 шея ап 
hour, at some bend we actually lost ground for a time. Be- 


fore we got to Chéngkidam, on reaching n turn io the river, 
where the current seemed to have died away, an old Malay 


in the bows of our “jalar™ remarked **harimau mikan 
hirua” (n tiger*is awallowing the stream), to explain the sud- 
den stillness of the stream, an illustration of the powers po- 


pularly ascribed to this animal. After having an easy course 


for about ten minutes, we came again into the full current, 
which we found had avoided the usual windings and taken 
n more direct line through the jungle, these are no doubt 


the occasions on which a “Tanjong Patus” is formed, the old, 
bed getting silted up, and the new channel worn deeper. 
and deeper. We had two heavy showers after leaving 
ChengkMiam, and reached Sclüang about 5 p. m., and landed 
all our Ingzage and stores in the “suran,” the floor of whieh 


was only two feet nbove the water, though in a previous visit 


it had beet high and dry abore the bank. As we sirhted the 


first houses of the kampong, our Chinese passenger bestirred 
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himself, drawing from the Malay the remark © Ah China © 
pala bangau," hinting at his instinctive feeling that he was 
once more within reach of his countrymen, The "ора of 
the lace, Che Husain, came to see us a few minutes after 
we landed; we handed him the Maharája's general letter 
and another addressed to himself; after reading them he 
suid he would have men and boats ready for us by 1 p. m. 
next day, a sign of promptitude as pleasing as it was novel. 
Found more men who had been to Blümut with Hill and 
- Che Gayha, and did not gather from them that there were 
any grent difficulties in the way; they evidently looked upon 
Mr. Hill's walking powers with an uncomfortable sort of 
(o respect, and devoutly hoped we should not ‘drag them along 
`` aw such a pace, regardless of supplies. Quinine was highly 
appreciated and was. given with other medicines to parties 
complaining of various ailments. At 8.15 p. m. thermometer 
was 78°. Ab 6.30 a. m. next morning 75" this morning, 
` Sunday the 26th, we increased our supply of rice to 4 pikuls and 
got a few luxuries for the Malays. ‘he river still as high 
` AS ever; in December, 1877, it was supposed to be very high, 
—— butit was not as high as this by 8 or 9 feet, which is suid to 
` , be the greatest rise for the last 8 or 10 years; the fact that 
| this ‘was the second-rise during the present rains was given a5 
^. A redson for not expecting any more really heavy rain. The 
— general opinion was that the rains would continue till the 
— close of the Chinese New Yeat. ‘This place, Sinang, forms 
the starting-point of the traveller bound for G. Méntahak, 
he way lies through jungle and a whole string of deserted 
in-mincs, the last of which is close to the foot of the 
mountain, being separated from it by one of those delight- 
7^ ful sandy-bedded streams which are happily not rare in these 
jungles. The ascent of Méntaliak is not an undertaking of 
any great difficulty; the path, as in most other mountains, 
` follows the ridge, there is one stiffish climb more than half 
sway up, but that does not take long. If it is not practica- 
bie to reach the summit in the same day, the best plage to 
Е encamp isnt a dip in the ridge at about 1,000 feet, where 
there is water close at hand. A distinguishing feature in 
^ this mountain is the prevalence of the *dáun páyong" a 
° gigantic leaf from 10 to 15 feet long and from 24 to 4 feet 
= от morë broad; you have simply to eut a dozen, stick them 
in the ground by their stalks, and scatter а few on the 
v: grand for а carpet, and in two or three minutes yon have a 
Juxurióus green roofed hut giving complete shelter; | brought 
one or two of these leaves to Singapore with me, and they 
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were deposited in the Museum. Granite erops up on this 


mountain, but there were no large boulders visible, the 
soil appears pretty good, better than what I have seen hither- 
to excepting that on Panti. M y reckoning of the elevation 
with one aneroid was 1,950 fect, the same as the lower peak 


of l'ülei, while Mr. Hill makes it 2,197 feet, so, as my nut- 


roid agreed with Mr. Hill na to the height of Punti, 1,650 


feet South face, I suspect that I did not reach the true sum- , 


mit, though I took n good deal of trouble in tr ing to do so, 
and reached the point which was enlled so, and which I was 
told was that reached by Маса y a yeur or two before; the 
view inland from this mountain is very fine, finer even than 
that from l'anti. Here as elsewhere when ont of reach of 
water, the traveller can get a cool drink f rom some of the 
numerous hanging ropes and supple jacks he comes across 
along the path ; a section of one of. these, three or four feet 
loug, will give half a pint of water, sometimes most deli- 
vious sweet water, others give a water slightly uerid, 
but quite drinkable, T give the names of some of these 
water-giviny “okar” as the Malays call them, viz.: a bras, 
blérang, émpelus (the émptlas hold second phice as to water 
supply), lang (this gives the most water and has an edible 
fruit), jitan (fruit edible), bibat (red fruit not edible, shoots 
edible, water plentiful’, j:1à (fruit edible), gicerip (edible fruit 
very pleasant), lébida (pleasant edible fruit), firok (fruit 
edible.) kekrang (fruit edi Ше). Ag far as опе could see, there 
was not much variety in the way of ferns or orchids on this 
mountain, The master of Sebidang, the Malay champion, was 
a Зи man, Sebulang himself being апануе of Siyong. 
After leaving Stliang nt 3.15 p.m. we passed one more 
Kangka, the furthest up the river, _We stopped for the night 
at a place called Kampong Batu Hampar, consisting of two 
or three somewhat impoverished looking huts; we were told, 
however, that there were two or three more further алау 
from the river bank out of sight; they were cultivating 
sagup-cme, plantains and Кв, also tapiocain a small way, 
The land this side the river (right bank), consists mainly of 
porinütangs (ridges); the hollows between them were just 
now filled with water, which served to keep away the tigers 
which nsually infest the neighbourhood. We were given a 
deserted and very much dilapidated shant y to put up in for 


& 


the night, but with a few additional kajangs from the boat- 


and my waterprof sheet hung up zt the side, we contrived 
to get tolerably sheltered: but we should have cared but 
little about this if we could have been free from those tor- 
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menting little sand-flies which tortured us all night, piercing 


through everything, wrap ourselves up as we might. The 
Batu Hampar, which gives its name to this place, is a “ Krá- 
mat,” a sacred rock in the river, on which the devout spread 
the mat of prayer; it owes its sanctity, according to the 
legend, to the execution onit by order of the Yam Tian of Kota 
Tinggi, of one Jit, Pénghülu of the Jakuns, who had been 
detected in necromantic practices, When they came after 


the execution with the burial garm 
body, it had disappeared 


ents to take away the 


Three months after he was met 


alive and well on the same spot by his son, and from that 
period he used to haunt the spot. He is also said to assume 


at times the form of a white cock ; 


when met in human 


form, he disappears, and a. white cock is seen vanishing in 


the distance. Between Stliang 


and Ві Hampar, 


&.Rimfroh, S. Ramun, (tree bearing a sub-acid fruit)S. Sólok, 
(a certain knife), we d S. Gájah (elephant), 
$. Landak (рогсаріпе, Pókok Mahong, S. Lahan, S. 8@йва 


(a pleasure house), Pasir Rája and 


Rantau Rája, Malay 


houses on left at intervals of 7 minutes; 5. Dirháka, and 
S. Sttopggeng both on the left, and Batu Sawai. Of the 
above places most take their names from trees or animals, 
Pasir Raja (King sand or strand) and Rantau Raja (King 
Reach) require no further expianation, 8. Gimiroh takes 


» its name from the rushing sound of t 
is за island of the same name close 
Anak D:rháka as it is also called, an 


he stream there; there 
S. Dirháka or S. 
d S. Sttonggeng derive 


their names, according to the Malay legend in this case as 
in many othera, from incidents which it is difficult to de- 
scribe in seemly language; however Sitonggeng (the stooper) 
was the step-mother of Anak Dérhàka (the rebellious son). 
One day Sétonggeng was stoo ing picking up sticks, and in 
hitching up her dress she e a gesture which was mis- 
construed by her son, who thereupon assaulted herin a 
' way which caused her to turn round and give him such a 


tremendous kick that he was heaved 


to the spot where flows 


the stream to which he has given his name, and Setonggeng 


рч 
- 


herself was converted into the stream which bears her name. 


The two streams are about a quarter 


of a mile apart. Batu 


Sawa (fishing-weir rock) marks the spot where, says tradition, 
Scbádang picked up а rock to make way for his weir. 


We left Kwala Bitu Hampar at 9 


11 а, m., and in а few 


minutes passed a river of the same name, and in 10 minutes 
had passed the clearing on the same side, and found big 
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. jungle on both sides. On one of the trees we noticed a very 
fine fern with long grass-like leaves, a non-botanist wonld 
liken it toa delicate variety of hart's-tongue ; the hart's- 
tongue, or bird's-nest fern, is called **pókok sáknt" by the 
Malays, and the stag’s horn, of which we now came upon 
some very fine specimens, “pisu putri" (princess's howl). 
At Lübok Kéóndur (gourd hole), 9. 41 а. m., we came across 
some “rigan” again and ten minutes later we passed Tanjong 
Blit. Shortly after we noticed a fine specimen of “ pokok 
riwa, а beautiful round-topped tree with thiek-set, glossy, 
dark-green leaves, which bears a pleasant fruit. At 10.11 
û. ш. we pass on the left S. Diun Lábüh, and at 10.24 а, 
m. Táuah Dipar on the-sume side.- At 10.87 n. m. we pass 
B. Pélang Pütus (severed-boat river), hgre the jungle on 
both sides is very beautiful. According to tradition the 
river just mentioned owes its name to one of the numerons 
feats of Бе Bádnng; it is stated that he and his wife Nének 
Panjang went out in a pélang boat together fishing, she in 
the bows and he at the stern, and that each, seeing a fish at 
their respective ends, paddled in opposite directions, nnd 
paddled with such force that the boat parted in two in the 
middle, It will be seen from the above that Nenek Panjang 
was a fair match for her husband in physical prowess, her 
great powers are attributed to n circular root (akar gandir) 
which she found lying on the ground like а hoop, and which _ 
when she put it on fitted her waist exnctly; she never took 
it off, and from that time she equalled her husband in 
strength. The legend further narrates that she bore a child 
to the Jin Kelembei, from whom her hushand obtained his 
gift of great strength. 


At 11.15 we passed Jálor Pitns (a rock to the left which 
occasioned the damage referred te), At 11. 26 we sighted 
Tanjong Pérak, the point between the Léuggiu and the Siy- 
ong: at 11.31 we entered the Linggiu with a sharp turn to 
the East, the Sáyong being N. W. wet ound the Léuggiu quite 
sluggish, sll the force of the current in the Johor being: ap- 

rently contributed by the Sayong. Та half am Nour trees 
—— to get in the way, both sides of tho stream, which is 


ч not often more than 20 yards broad and very winding, and 
` if possible more beautiful than before. At 12.10 p. m. we 


passed Sungei Kémanggit, and at 12.22 we came upon three 
wood cutters’ huts to the left, little eraurped hnts set upon 
tall audsomewhnt slight poles; here we stopped for Иа till 
1.12 p.m. At 1.38 p. m. we passed Sungei Sidei, at 8 p. m. 
а Jakun's clearing and hut on the right; 3.21 Sungei Stbang 
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on Ше right. At 3.35 we went over Lobang Ajar with 
powerful current und whirlpool, At 4.5 p.m. 0n our left 
was Pasir Birhila (idol sand) of which no clear aecomnt 

was given, Av 4.56 had half an hour's work in cutting 
- through a tree fallen across the stream, and now the oppor- 


tunity was taken of cutting some poles for * gûla” to punt - 


ua along with, and we certainly got along half again as fast 

ns with the paddles, At 4. 1B p. m. we passed Pulau Tan- 
in Putus, at 5. 37 Бок tirok, at 6.0 p. m. Sungei Teng- 

iL Jungle can be touched on hoth sides. At 6.19 Sunget 
Масар flows in to the right. After eatting our way through 
more fallen trees, we reached Gajah Minah (where Messrs. 
Hill and Yahya had put up for а night), about 5 minutes 

ast 7. p.m. For more than half ап hour we had been en- 
joying a delicious evening with the light of the young moon s 
{could not ascertain how this place had got its name. The 
only sign of humanity about it isa very elementary gort of 
shanty. which scarcely deserves the name wot hut, and looks 

| as if a roof had fallen to the erouud and had been after- 
- wards propped up by sticks in n slanting position; we pre- 
-— erred the jalor Tor sleeping quarters, the shanty and its 
neighbourhood abounding in leeches. The said shanty was 
ut up by a rattan-cutters We were told that a Chinaman 

i nd been carried off here by a tiger one year ago, and a 
‘Malay two years ago. We must have had to cut through а 
dozen trees or more during {һє day. Every now aud again 
- everything had to be taken out of the boat and. put on u tree 
and then the boat could just scrape under, we were also con- 
— — stantly having to lie lat; about three houra were lost with 
› these constant stoppages. During the wet season, it is only 
> the*Longgiu in which mags, ete. are 80 unpleasantly fmn- 
_ . dar; the Johor ia frée from them as far as boats of light 
> £dranght are concerned, indeed during our trip, «x steam 
launch could quite well have gone пр aa far as the mouth of 

the Lingziu. The J onor river is certainly a fine one, but 
in the Linygin, though narrower, the beauty of the scenery 
ү, inoreases; some of the winding bits are wonderfully lovely, 
— rattans everywhere adding to their charm and variety with 
¥ their. beautiful featherlike sprays; the monkey-ropes 
hanging gracefully | 
out with delicious contrast tho cool dark green of the leafy 
i walls around them. а places the under soil has the pre- 
Р vailiny red hue of Singapore but ibis mostly sandy, though 
ogeasionally it appears to be of a better quality. Now and 

"again whitish elay ander-lies the red. 
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Tuesday, 28th. —To-day was simply a repetition — 
saving for the increase of snace and fallen timber. At 12. 
we` passed on our right Stmpang Mahaligei ( palace ) 
where used to be the Royal fishing box. 12.46, huts to the 
left, 1.25, 5. Ayet Patih on right. At 1.30 saw a beautiful 
müsang in а trap up in a tree, trap consisted of two or three 
sticks fastened from bough to bough the intervals being fill- 
ed with thorny rattan leaves; he was struggling desperately 

` for his freedom, but apparently in vain, when just as one o£ 
our men had climbed nearly up to him, by a frantic effort 
he got loose, and was out of sight in a moment. At 1.38 
passed Lübok Bilik on our left, said to be a “ Krimat,” but 
we got no details. At 1.57 we had Sungei Терра on 
our left, and at 2,8 Sungei Tempinia: Sungei or l'éngkálan 

Téngkcelah is the place where Loran re-embarked for Singa- 

pore on his return from his trip in 1847 up the Endau river 

and through the interior of Johor, Its nume derives from 

a fish, and in former days it was one of the retreats of Roy- 

alty, 2.10, Jakun hut in clearing on the right, and again wt 

2.99. At 5.26 p. ш. we reached the limited Kampong of 

Ка Biniak, occupied by both Malays and Jakuns; there 

were three huts on the bunk, the huts were very low on high 

piles, two of them were thatched with дип payong, or 
umbrella leaf, which added much to their picturesque ap- 
pearance, The better part of the day had been wet,and we 
were still forced to have our “ küjang " up, and, аз before, 
we dined and slept on board onr jálor. We were not allow- 
ed to continue our wanderings on shore before dinner, our 
inen assuring us that at dusk in that neighbourhood we 
were not at all unlikely to meet a roaming tiger. ‘This place 
is named from a fish, Каза, which is said to abound here 
and is described as having upper part dark green, belly 
white, and large scales. The river had, we were told, been 
much higher a few days before, about 12 feet, us we judged, 

above its present level. Next day (29th) we took on a 

Malay and two Jakuns, more poling and в great deal of 

cutting work, the stream narrowed so much that there was 

but just room for the jalor to pass, We saw more hill coffee - 
shrubs with good ikea berries on the banks of the-river as 

we passed. А little before 4 p.m. we got into the Teba 
river, leaving the Linggiu on our left; а little wa up the 

Tebi, we found ourselves at the Péngkálan, the residence of ^ 

the Pénghülu or Bátin of the Jakuns; as we neared his hut, 

some women and squalling children scrambled away,üppurent- 
ly alarmed at the sudden invasion of the strange orang 
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puteh. We found the hut much superior to апу we had 
seen since leaving Stliang in size, construction, accommo- 
dation and comfort; it was thatched with a leaf resembling 
nipah, and the flooring was a bark one, the best portion of 
it being covered with mats, ош which we deposited our 
sleeping-gear. We then went out into the garden in search 
of ferns, &c., and our curiosity was rewarded by some capital 
specimens found among the decaying logs which cumbered 
пе ground ; the garden wa. some tine tapioca, sugar- 
cane, plantains, and klédek ; the Båtin kept a few fowls and 
also a dog, which he used in the chase of the smaller jungle 
deer. Not long after our arrival a very queer old man came 
io see-us; who was introduced as the Batin Баша or Dato; 
he is the father of the present Bátin, who was then 
away ou the Endau. The old man spoke Malay fluently, 
but with a peculiar accent, broader than that of the Malays 
and sounding the final k much more distinctly. Lasked him 
if he remembered Mr. Logan's visit some 90 years before, 
he said he did, and also that of M. Favre; on the occasion 
of the latter he was living in the Sayong where there are 
two Jakun kampongs, some 30 people in all; he was des- 
eribed by M. Favre as an old man of 80, according to which 
he must have attained the extraordinary age of 110, but he 
is now probably not much over 80, and at the time of M. 
Favre’s visit may have been between 50 and 60, with nearly 
white hair, looking old for his years; he probably deceived 
M. Favre by his ready acquiescence in the idea of his being 
80 years old; like most of the natives here he was quite 
айу to agree to anything which might please his guest, 
and was quite disposed to say that he was 110. The Batin’s 
hut lies not far from Bukit TMenteng and Pipur, which we 
were told Mr. Hill ascended in search of plants during the day 
he was kept waiting while his men were getting ready their 
“ambong.” Mr. Hill gives the elevation at 1550 feet. 
The Dato told me there was no hill at the source of the 
-Bayung, as stated by Favre and Logan, from the other side 
of which flowed the Bénut into the straits of Malacca, he 
said that the streams flowed in opposite directions from the 
same swamp, but there must be some fall; the same might 
plu be assumed in the case of the two Sémrongs asserted 
d Logan to be one river joining the Batu Pahat and the 
ndau further North, but in 1877 I was assured by 
Che Mise of Panchur, who had explored the Endan and 
its branehes that this was not so, und that the two 
Bemrongs were separated at the source by rising ground, so 
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ғ 
that for the present at all events, Logan’s assertion cannot 
be unreservedly accepted. » There were plenty of subjects 
for conversation with the Dato; but I was obliged to 
reserve them for such opportunity as I might get on my 


гети, After dinner our men told us some Malay tales, . 


and we іп return gaye them Little Red Riding Hood and 
olher stories, to which they listened with much interest and 
amusement, some ofthe incidents eliciting roars of laughter, 
the unexpectedly tragic fate, however, of little Red ding 
Hood, according to our version, cast 2 shade over the audience 
who speedily retired to forget their grief in slumber, Tho next 
day (30th) we succeeded, contrary to our expectations, in gett- 
ing our party off at 11.30 а. m. We were 16 in all, 12 men, 
besides ourselves and the boys. I had to give up my native 
mattress, there not being enoush carriers: the Malays 
consider 15 to 20 kati sufficient load for a man in un 
“ambong” (the basket they carry on the back with straps 
passing over the shoulders); Chinaman would carry much 
more in his two baskets on a kandar-stick, but they could 
not pass along n ктей} portion of the path we had to 


travel, which was in many places only just wide enough for 


the hend and shoulders to squeeze through. _ After 
starting we had to cross a stream by means of some uaplea- 


зап у ricketty branches; and then our course, there could be. 


hardly said to be a path, lay through jungle which was all 
under water, sometimes up to the knees and occasionally 
deeper still, with muddy holes and invisible roots and 
stumps, зо that our progress was not rapid. After an hour 
or two of this sort of work we eame проп а lnrger stream 
with rushing current, a medium-sized tree stem lay across 
it, but some inches under the surface, and though the 
natives with their prehensile feet crossed it safel y, we did not 
feel quite equal to the occasion, and our men soon had a few 
uprights stuck in the bed of the st-eam secured to each 
by horizontal bara, and so we got over.. On the other qgida 
all was equally under water and we continued to wade, oc- 
casionally up to the middle, along the banks of this stream. 
which was the Lingein, till 3 р. їп, or 80, when we got on to 
higher ground, only now and again having a swamp or small 
stream to сгозз. By zb m. we had reached still higher 
ground with a delightful clear sindy-bedded brook flowing 
at the foot of й steep rise; here; above the stream, we de- 
cided on taking up our qnartera for the night, being told 
that Mr. Hill's first resting place could not be reached till 
after dark; one of our men moreover, who had been taken 
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- with fever on the way, was now too balto go any further. Our 
— began, with. greater energy than they had yet 
shewn in anything, some to mike a clearing, others to ent 
down trees for their bark, and saplings for poles, and in 
about an hour we had a capital shanty two or three feet off 
the ground with a kajang roof (for we bad brought two ka- 

jane with us) and bark flooring (the bark of the meranti tree). 
This first day's work had completely destroyed my canvas 
shoes, and haying only onc other pair (fortunately leather 
however), with five or six days’ tramping before me, І contem- 
lated the future wiih some misgiving. After the persever- 
ing attacks of sand-flies had been dispelled by the smoke of 

` fire lit close to our hut, we at last wot to sleep amid the 

- eroaka, cries, shricks, and hootings of a host of frogs, inseets, 
‘and birds, Tha stream below us was a tributary of the Рома, 

whieh we had crossed earlier in the day. 


Next day (3151) we made a start about 8 а, m. including 
| the invalid of yesterday, whom I had dosed three times with 
- quinine; this drag and sal volatile, which I had with others 
- in a little case, was in great request among our men. At 10 

A m. we reached Hills Hirst resting-place, Ayer рам, 
_ (white water), so called apparer on the lieus e non 
lueendo principle. Yesterday the soil was muddy or sandy, 
` nûw it, was darker, and the swamps through which we 
- passed between the higher levela of our course rejoiced in A 
deep brown mud, in which we sank now aud then to over the 
- mee, The rattan thorns were n constant annoyance, and 
the path even our Malays lost sometimes, but the Jaknns 
` вашей never at fault and sped along, though somewhat 
more heavily burdened than the others, with astonishing 
— rapidity. Tn the way of llora we observed some fine ferus 
and ly¢opodiams, and a variety of plants anil creepers with 
` beautifully marked leaves. About 3.90 p. m. we heard the 
., sound of rushing water and shortly after reached the bauks 
i. of a most delightful mountain torrent tearing down amongst 
i granite boulders of all sizes and shapes; this we were told 
` Wma Bülu Linggiu, or the source of the Linggiu River, and on 
` his spot was Batu Sttinggan (the squatters’ stone) or Bitu 
- Berküchang, to which a legend is attached that it was the 
o frst couch of the parents of the human race; the details of 
` the legend cannot be stated here, so Т simply follow the nc- 
- count of it given by Logan, who here first came upon the 
Linggiu on his return from the trip up Endau as already | 
referred to, Another of our party being down with fever, 
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we determined to eamp here for the night, and во we soon 

had a hut put up on the very brink of the torrent. Mean- 

while we had a delicions bath, after which we wandered up 

the stream and collected two or three uncommon ferns, one û 

very small ribbon like plant adhering to the rock by a thin 

film of root and soil, another was a foot high or so, with a 

delicate straight black stem, aud a radiating crown of fine 

tapering leaves, also growing on the rock in the stream from 

a horizontally growing root. The bed of the torrent here is 

broken up granite, consisting mainly of quariz, with a little 
mica; the boulders differ somewhat in quality, some being 

rather sycintic, others more porpliyritic in appearance; оой 

large blocks of solid quartz were also fonnd in the bed of 

the stream, some of them shewing the regular. prisms of 

quartzy crystals. The soil on both banks was in some parts 1 

sandy, in-others clayey, in others of a somewhat coarser tex- 7 

ture oceasionally shewing a lateritic tendency which gave it 

а gravelly appearance, but this was: more noticeable further 

up the country. e 


Next morning we continued our jouraey about 8 a. m., 
leaving two of our party behind, one of them to look after 
the man who had suceumbed to fever the previous day. I 
gave the invalid a dose of quinine before starting, and left 
another for him to take if needed. The man who had bro- 
ken down the first day had quite recovered. After two or 
three hours’ work in ‘ascending and descending a series of 
hills with sandy and rocky streams between them, we had a 
steep climb up a slippery hill of rather superior looking soil, 
and after going along a narrow ridge at the top we came to ` 
a dip; here we were brought to a halt, and were told 
that this was the old boundary line between Pahang and 
Johor, but that now it ran farther North, Our path soon 
after descended and we very shortly had another stee 
climb up to a similar narrow ridge aud in coming up. wi 
the leader were told they had just seen а tiger, or, as they 
more respectfully put it, а Dato, abont 20 yards te their | 
right who on seeing them made away down the slope ; the * 
now refused to goany further till the whole porty had collected; £ 
I was particularly struck with the blanched faces of our boys 
at the mention of the Dato having been so near ( 


eL ترالو‎ CX.) After this we were not long in coming to 
another halt for a more satisfactory purpose ; we had reached 
a Inrge square block of stone which projected from the side 
of the hill, and whence we had a fine view of Béchüak and 
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Blómmt; Béchuak with her twin peaks to the right, Blamut 
stretehing away to the left, concealing behind her broad back 
Chimundong, the third of the trio. These three hold an im- 

rtant place in Bénüak legends (I found the name acknow- 
edged by the Dato, who pronounced it as spelt, and talked of a 
“Rûja Bénüak" in old days.) As the résult of my inquiries 


was to confirm the accuracy of Logan’s account, І cannot do - 


better than quote his account of the origin of the Bénüak 
eountry and race, and of the particular legend connected 
with Blimut. “The ground on which “we stand 
is not solid. It is merely the skin of the earth 
“ (kûlit bûmi}. In ancient times Perman [the “Allah” of 


` “the Bendak] broke пр this skin, во that the world was 


* destroyed and overwhelmed with water. Afterwards he 
aod Gunong Lulümut som] with Chimundong and 
* Béchüak to rise, and this low land which we inhabit was 
“formed later. These monntanis in the South, and Gunong 
* Lédang (Mt. Ophir), Ganong Kap (Mount Kof, probably), 
“Gimong Tongkat Bangsi, and Güneng Tongkat Sübang on 
“the North, give a fixity to the earth’s skin. The earth still 
** depends entirely on these mountains for its steadiness. The 
* Lulümut mountains are the oldest land. The summit of 
* Günong Tongkat Bangsi is within one foot of the sky; that 


-* of Günong Tongkat Lübang is within an ear-ring's length ; 


“and that of Ginong Kap із in contact with it. After Luli- 
** mut had emerged, a prahu of pulei wood covered oves and 
* without any opening floated on the waters. Iu this Pirman 
“had enclosed a man and woman whom he had made. After 
* the lapse of some time the prahu was neither direeted with 


' “ûr against the current пог driven to and fro. Theman and 


“woman feeling it to rest motionless, nibbled their way 
“through it, stood on the dry ground, and beheld this our 
“world. At first, however, everything was obscure. There 
* was neither morning noreyvening because the sun had not 
“yet been made. When it became light they saw seven 
* sindudo* trees and seven plants of rumput samban, They 
“then said to each other, ‘in what a condition are we, witli- 
out children or grand-children.’ Some time afterwards the 
“woman became pregnant,and had two children, not, however, 
*in her womb, but in the calves of her legs. From the 
“right leg was brought forth a male, and the left a female 
“child. Hence it is that the issue of the same womb can- 
“not interniarry. All mankind are the descendants of the 


* Or sikudáüdak, a:common rhododendrum-like shrub, 
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“two children of the first pair. When men had much in- 
H Pirnam looked down npon them with pleasure 
“ and reckoned their numbers, * 

“They look upon the Günong Lulimut group with 
“a superstitious reverence, not only connecting it with the 
“dawn of human life, but regarding it as possessed ‘of ànima- 
“tion itself. Lulimat is the husband, Chimundong his old 
* wife, and Bëchûak his young one, At first they lived to- 
* gether in harmony, but one day Chimundong iu a fit of 
“ jealousy cut off Béchiak’s hair. The young wife retaliated 
“by a kick applied with such force to Chimundong’s head 
* that it was forced out of its position. Lulimut, seeing his 
“ mistake, stepped in with his huge body between them, and 
“ has ever since kept them separated.” 

Some way further on we came to a tree where the path 
bifurcated, on which we found the initials of Mr. Hill 
and Che Yahya bearing date 18-1-79, and an arrow pointin 
to the left as the path to be followed by the Blimut-boun 
traveller; our predecessors had been taken along the right 
hand path and ultimately found themselves on the top of 
Béchüak whence a still higher mountain was visible, so they 
retraced their steps and took the left-hand path down to 
the gorge, through which runs a stream flowing down from 
the dip between Blümut and Brchiak. Here they put up 
a hut and took up their quarters for the night, ascending to 
theetop of Blümut the fowing morning. We took the 
left hand path, and found ourselves, after the “descent of 
an almost perpendicular steep of rich black soil, on the edge 
of the stream just ——— with Mr. Hill's hut just fa 
cing us on the other side of it. This stream, which gurgles 
down through rocks clothed with ferns and caladiums, is the 
source of the Kahang, one of the tributaries of the Endau, 
and while our dinner was getting ready, we clambered up the 
rocks, and found besides ferns and ealadiums, й small waxen- 
stemmed plant, thriving on the veriest minimum of soil, 
with the most beautiful leaves of a velvety brown-tinted 
green, their surface traversed by veins of purest gold; this 
plant, which seems to be an «wdiclochilus of some kind, 
certainly carries off the palm from the silver, and the ved and 

d varieties. After turning in, we found thé nir very 

ееп; and after a vain attempt to get to sleep in the usual 
amount of clothing, I was constrained to get up and don two 
or three additional layers of flannel, after which I contriv- 
ed to the night in barely tolerable warmth; the wind 


was blowing boisterously up the gully and through our lint, - 
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s0 ав to effectually clear out any little warmth created by 4 
‹ our angaza two hurricane lamps, and a fire on each side of у 
the hut. 


At 7a.m. we found the thermometer in the hut shewing 67°, : 
Outside, at 4 a. m., it must have been three or four degrees к 
colder. We left for the ascent to the summit about 8 a. m., > 
the path at first leading down a rather steep slope, but it soon 3 
began to ascend ; and the soil grew black and slippery, and 
the trees slighter in bulk but thicker in number; they wofe 
a thick coating of dripping moss which made their appear- 
ance very deceptive ; а stem apparently as thick as a man's 
leg turning out to be no bigger than his wrist. After toil- 
ing and cliurbing and squeezing our way up for an hour ог у 
80, we reached the top of the ridge, where a furious wind was 
4 rushing by, hurrying along an unbroken succession of dense 

clouds ; alittle further on we came to an opening on the 
. . eastern side with grass and bushes; here we found two 
| varieties of fern, very handsome, one I recognised, having met 
with it on Pinang Hill; and Mr. Hullett has seen it at Wood- 
-  dands on the coast of the old Straits facing Johor Bháru; it ‹ 
‚ d$, I believe, the Dipteris Horsfieldii : the other, I think, must = 
be the Мита Vectinata. These two ferns are described by 
| _ Wallace in his work on the Malay Archipelago as rare species 
- he found on Mt. Ophir,—the latter, he adds, being only found 
on that mountain. The ferns we saw exactly corresponded 
with the engraving which accompanies Wallace’s account of 
them, but none we saw exceeded two fect or so in height, 
whereas Wallace describes, those he met as reaching a 
height of seven or eight feet and growing in groves. These, 
however, were found growing close tothe Padang Batuon Mount 
_ Ophir, probably a warmer and more sheltered. spot, and the 
specimens we saw were likely to be dwarfed from their 
damp and bleak situation, We got several roots of both 

0 but I regret that none of them have come to any- 
_ ‘thing. After another half an hour's absolute climbing, in 

Which we had to make constant use of the bemossed stems 

‚тош us, we gained the summit, which is extremely nar- 

‘row, hardly reaching 20 feet diameter anywhere: it consists 

ef large blocks of granite. stunted trees, bushes, and the 
råsan which I bad noted with equal surprise on the top of 
Panti; it must be taken as an indication of dampness. In- 
tent on getting a view, we climbed on to the top of some of 
the rocks, but the clouds continued to sweep unbroken over 
us, and so we proceeded to take observations below the rock. 
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instead, and ed and slid about under them and the 
black idees and soil between them with some success; 

ding a variety of ferns and damp plants; most of the mois- 
ture-loving ferns we found are, I think, to be met with on 
Pinang Hill, but I came across one variety which is v 
like a creeper—the Malays call it “ báju-báju"—but which 
had never seen or heard of before;there was a good dealof itin 
one or two places; it reaches about one foot in height and 
is very slight and delicate; it grows on a horizontal root 
with small fibrous tap-roots. We found a few orchids of the 
commoner sorts. We found also another growth which 
I have never seen before; at first, among the other 
foliage, it looked like some kind of pine or fir, such as grows 
on Pinang Hill, but on examination it proved to he a creeper; 
we did not find its root; we brought Зо a *pray with us, 
which I have submitted to the inspection of Mr. Murton, the 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
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The summit of this mountain is certainly a most extraor- 
dinary place, with its rocks and roots of trees so disposed 
in a continuous descent as to form а succession of steep and 
slippery caves, which constantly require climbing to get 
through, and where it is often ‘difficult to get a footing. 
Native tradition has been wont to call this the house of the 
tiger race, but on the approach of the white man the race has 
been removed to the sister mountainof Chimundon , where it 
will doubtless remain till the invasion of some a venturous 
“orang püteh" drives it back to that other stronghold of the 
race Günong Lédang (Mount Ophir). When on an expedi- 
tion to Mintehuk in 1877, I was informed that no_one, not 
ven а Jakun, had ever reached the summit of Blünut, 
Jakuns only passing over the lower points; the obstacle 
being tribes of huge and ferocious monkeys which rendered 
it dangerous, if not impossible, to attempt it. Itis true 
that no Jakun had ever been to the top of this mountain, 
till one or two of them went with Mr. Hill a few days before 
us, but I A Кез to say that the monkeys were disappointing- 
ly timid and rétiring ; not one ventured within sight of us. 


Having tied up our antsy we once more climbed on to the 
top of the rocks, and by 1 р. m. the clouds Lad all cleared 
атау, and we had the satisfaction of a fine view in all direc- 
tions; the horizon, however, never quite cleared, remaining 
hazy to the last, во that we did not succeed in making out 
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Mount Ophir as we had hoped to do. Immediately North 
— — eofuslay Chimundong, a fine mountain, with two peaks some ` 
— little way apart, little if at all inferior in elevation to Blà- NE 
mut; their bases touch. №. W. some 15 to 20 miles away, I 
rose Günong Jünin;z in Pahang territory, Directly South stand E 
the twin peaks of Bechiak, while S.8.E of her run the parallel T 
ridges of Pësčlingan (the old boundary; and Péninjan. Some- " 
what hazy in the dislance lay Gónonz Pilei, about S. 8. E. . ` 
< Further to the East, about E. 8, E., we noted Panti and Mën- 
^j téhak with Scmbiliyaug between them, and Bukit or Pén- 
- Ali Panjang (long ridge), Bukit;Bülang (moon hill), and 
n Bukit Tambun Tülang (bone-heap hill) in the fore ground. 
-East of North numbers of smaller hills could be seen, and 
nearer East still other heights of feonsiderable elevation on 
 eould be dimly descried in the distance; по опе could 
identify these, but I suspect them to have been Pulau 
Tioman and Pülan Aor. The greater part of the country 
Е from S. to W., as faras we could see, appeared to be an 
à uubroken level of jungle; but the rest is a fine country 
T abounding in hills of all heights up to 3,000 feet, with 
— numerous streams following iuto the Johor, Endan and 
— SaM The soil runs through all the changes, from black 


Fi mould to red elay and sand. We got down from the top 
- ` to our hut in tine to collect п few plants from the rocky 
- — stream close to it. 

= . Next day, 3rd Feby., on reaching the Singgong stream, 


I collected a few pebbles of quartz, iron-tinted sind-stone, 
and various forms of granite ; I also found a lump of what I 
take to be a form of specular iron ore affected by water; the 
—  sandin the stream contains small laminate prisms of mica, 
- At Batu Setinggong, ia the Hülu Linggin, we collected the 
-— — fernsand mineral specimens already described and reached the. 
, Ayer Putih (noted for its black mud), somewhat to our sur- 
prise, about 3.30 p. m. 


Left next day about 8 a. m., (aftera row between two of 

‘our men, which was nipped in the bud at the first blow,) 
and reached our resting place of the first day at 10 a. m., 
- where we found the fever-stricken man and his friend, who 
f had been left behind at Bitu Setinggong, had made them- 
` Selves a very snug corner in the hut. After collecting to- 
gether here we set off again; and when we got to the lower 
ground, which had all been under water before and given 
us so much trouble, we found the water had entirely dis- 
appeared; so our progress was much quicker, and we 
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reached Pingkilan Теа at 1 р. m., thus accomplishing in 
2 hours aud 40 minutes a distance over which on the first day 
we had expended 4 hours and а half. I had some talk with 
the Dato about various legends; among others that of Bukit 
Péniübong, said to be a practicable ascent within the day, 
there nnd back, from Ка Башак, Тһе legend is 
that a cock-fight took place between Баја Chûlan and 
another Rija of old times, the defeated bird flew away to his 
house at Bukit Bilan, while the victorious bird was turned 
into stone and still remains a mute but faithful witness to 
mark the spot where the tremendous conflict took place. The 
Dato informed me that he had seen the figure himself on 
the top of Bukit Péniibong ; it was a good deal above life-size, 
he said, and just like a cock in white stone; he added that 
the top of the hill was bare and a good view was to be had 
from it. Assuming that he really did visit the hill, it seems 
to me not improbable that this hill may turn out to be 


. lime-stone, the most southerly in the Peninsula; at present, 


I believe, there is no lime-stone known to exist South of the 
Selangor caves described in a paper by Mr. Daly, which was 
read at a meeting of the Society not long ago. Ih the 
afternoon the Bitin (nephew of the Dato and son of an old 
Jakun of our party), а young man, came in, after а successful 
chase, with a pllandok lie had killed, and gave usa leg. — 


Sth. Had the pllandok leg at breakfast, and found it most 
excellent. I think it beats any kind of meat I everate; it is 
something between a hare and chicken in favour. Най some 
talk with the Bitin and the Dato about religion, the origin 
of the tiger race, aud the camphor language. The legend of 
the tiger the Dato refused to communicate in public, and I 
had to go to в place apart before he would tell it me. 

In their own house tigers are supposed to have the human 
shape, and only to assume the shape in which they ure known 
when they go abroad. Their original abode is placed at 
Chéniku in the interior of the Mtnangkibau country; when 
they increased and crossed to the Peninsula they took up 
quarters nt Gunong Lédang and in the Blimut range. The 
legend of the origin of the tiger had better be related in the 
language in which it was told me, Malay, It is as follows: 
“Pada zeman dahülu Baginda Ali Raja yang pértime. 
** Maka adilah pada suátu hari ia tiron kasungei handak mandi 
“trta mümbüat hijatnya. Maka pada kotika itu, Калар 
“sa-(kor kódok hijau deri sungei lala dijilatnya Кёрайа 
* BagindaAliitu. Мака адаа) bébrapa lima kémdiau deripa- 
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“da itn kódok hijau itn ménjadi bunting, sambil bzranak 
“ea-Ckor harimau dingan sa-ckor buyn. 

Tii connection with the foregoing, the Dato communicated 
to me the following :— 


“Кап chütek, kålau ehatei 
“Sangkut dàhan pauh 

t Matabári jéntei harimau tüha 
“Jauh jangan dikat 

“Aku fahu asal ĉngkan 

“Mila ménjndi, Fatimah nima 
* Mak, nabî Musa паша bapa. 

“ Scerlching ggrichang pitah 
“Ranting digonggong angen 
“Tiroh kunchi terkanching 

* Мака kunchi nabi tidak terawa 
“Tidak (érnafsu térkanching 
“Brat buangkan hûwa nafsu 

t Aku tahui tiron témüron éngkan 
“Mila menjadi.” 


Which may be translated as follows: Even though they be 
“withered, {hough they snap, may you be entangled in the 
“boughs of the pauh tree till the sun falls old tiger, keep far 
“away and approach not, Г know the origin of your first 
“being, Fatimah was your Mother's name and the prophet 
°` ** Moses your father's." 


[This appears to be а mistake, as Fatimah lived 1000 years 
after Moses, probably Baginda Ali should be substituted 
for Nabi Musa.] 


“Snap snap go the twigs in the bill of the goose, Put on 
“the lock and you are fastened up, once the lock of the 
** prophet has been placed on уоп, no longer can you indulge 
your desires, you are fastened up, heavy is the restraint 
* placed on your desires, I know your original descent.” 


The abore &ripah or charm ‘is, it will be seen, for protec- 
tion ngainst. the tiger. 


Tt will be observed thatthese two legendary accounts of the 
origin of the tiger differ, the first tracing it to the frog, and 
that given in the s*ripah to Fatimah and Moses (or Baginda 
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Ali). The explanation appears to me to be that the first is 
the real original native tradition, modified by the substitu- 
tion of Baginda Ali, a Mohomedan name, for thatof the — 
native prince who must originally have figured аз the chief 
E actor in the transaction; while the account given in the 


> second betrays the influence of Moliamedanism, to suit which — — 
г it was evidently written, or.at all events modified like the = — 
; ч frst. The theory of the semi-human nature of the tiger 
race in Ия home at Chináku, the original tiger being born. 
of a frog, may be accounted for by its humnn paternity. Е 
Perhaps the legend in representing the tiger as descended 
from man and frog—the highest and one of the lowest of > 
animals—indieates the combination of great and base qualities — — — 
which is found in the tiger; or the frog may be intended to 
point to the readiness with which he takes to the water; or, — 
still more likely perhaps, the legend of his origin was framed у 
after that of his dual nature, and to account for it. "Y 
rl 
E. 1 made inquiries as to the camphor language іп use by Ы 
the aborigines and the Malays when in search of camphor, ~ 
On this subject Logan makes the following remarks. s 
“While searching for it they abstain from certain kinds 
“of food, eat и little earth, nud use a kind of artificial lan- i 
“nage called the bahása kápur (camphor language),” |I | 
found some difficulty in getting the words “ bahisa карих” 
understood; when my informants saw what I meant they ‘ay 
exclaimed “oh he means pantang кар “This I fonnd * 
"у. “to be the same on the Sédili, the Endau and the Batu ' 
" * Pahat. From the subjoined specimens it will be seen that 
Р * most of the words are formed оп the Malayan and in many 
& eases hy merely substituting for the common name one de- — і 
* rived from some quality of the object, аз * grass fruit for — — 
ч Cres ‘far-sounding’ for fun,’ ‘short-legged’ for hog, 5 
* ‘leaves’ for ‘hair, ete.” Ж. 
К Tur Слмгнов LANGUAGE. n 


[Iwent through Logan's list, and as I had а good many 
wonls given me which do not appear in his list, and where 
the words are the same several being sounded otherwise | 
than his spelling would indicate, Т insert them here in a , 

ue third column. ] 
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New. 


kà 

све. 

power (M terik ) — 

emeh (of М kemah ) «Ге 

вре j 

serungkup (M rungkup ) 

peranchas 

sebáliu 

simungko pemenggei (of М 

А punggei ) 

tümang 

mincho 

bésar pénégap ( M tegap) 
( chuwei-M bina- 

Lani dahan (of M 
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WORDS 
Pepper, betel leaf 
Gambie? 
Pinang 


Tobacco 


Musket x 
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'* It is believed that са А be not taken to use the lassa ` 
experienced i in finding cam. | 


“ kapor t difficul 
— the camphor will not 


“phor trees, and tha hee redes 


Logan. New. 





ámbin hambin 

bitro betroh 

ps beseleh 
bo pengájul 


ADAPTED FROM THE MALAY. 
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—— Peningok 
pingingo—j 
—— penden 
: pench um—chium aere cad 
piniop—tiup penfup — 
pinfing —pingring pengering 
Какин buní 
iná bésan jáubuní — ehe'ót 
tonkat trang—id vp 
tonkat glip—id 
piningar—dingar orang merentah 
pimuning—kuning flei—( Jelei * ) 
pimuti—puti eie 
inabor—tábor — 
pingov sae pengûeh 
—— do 
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perámhat А do 
buab kukor——,, —— büah pólau 
” р < et 
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“yield itself to the collector, whoever may have 


“originator of this superstition it is evidently based on 
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CAVES AT SUNGEI BATU IN SELANGOR, 
Bx D. D. Dary. 
(Read at a Meeting of the Society, held on Tth April, 1879.) 





A most interesting and important discovery of caves in 
the Native State of Sclángor (near Kwala Lumpor) was made a 
few days ago by Mr. Syers, Superintendent of Police in that 
State. Whilst on а hunting excursion in search of elephants 
and other game, in company with an American naturalist, and 
weariiy plodding their way through a «ense tropical jungle, 
Mr. Syers was suddenly assailed by an unusual perfume, and 
on asking the Sakeis (wild men) who accompanied him and 
who were tracking an elephant, he was told that it arose from 
a large déposit of bat's manure in some caves hard by. 
Mr. Syers entered these caves, and a party having been made 
up to explore them, the following account by one of the ex- 
> 22 may not be uninteresting :— 


“The party consisted of Capt. D. Douglas, Н. B. М.» 
Resident of Sélingor, Lieut. В. Lindsellof Н. М.’ 28th Regt. 
Mr. Syers, Supt. of Police, the writer, some Orang Sakei, and 
some police. 


* Leaving Klang at 8 a. m. in the steam-tender “ Abdul 
Samat" and following up the Klang river a distance of 17 
miles, the rising township of Damansara was reached at 10 
а. m., thence a good it for 13 miles on ponies, and four 
miles through jungle, brought the party to the great tiu-mining 
centre at Kwala Lumpor. e 


“ From Kwala Lumpor to the caves, along a jungle track, 
all over very good soil, chocolate-coloured loam, nnd passing 
through groves of numerous fruit trees, a ride of about nine 
miles in a northerly direction brought us to the foot of a lime 
stone hill, about 400 feet high, with steep perpendicular sides. 
The white clefts of the hill glistened in the sunlight and at once 
indicated limestone formation. Durian trees grow al the base of 
this hill and threw their lofty branches, laden with fruit at 
this season, Half way up the hill, and through the rich-soiled flat 
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at the base runs a bubbling crystal streamlet over many-colonred Е 
" ue and blue and limestone pebbles, such as would gladden Es. 
the heart of a trout-fisher to take a cast over. UM 
` After reaching the hill we climbed about 50 feet over A 
rocky boulders and stood opposite a large gateway, hollowed — - ‘a 
out of the limestone hill, a great cavern, looking black nnd = 
| ominous as we faced it, and the scent ofthe bnt's manure was | 
| strong. ‘This is called the “Gua Lambong ” (or swinging or "3 
hanging cave), No. 1. Here tha Sakeis and others commenced 
their notes of warning as to the deep holes in this cave, and the i КУ 
— рану entered with cautious steps. The writer tried hard to. — * 
take up a modest retiring position in the rear, like Mark = 
Twain when there were rumours of Arabs at the Pyramids of 
Egypt, but he found that other members were also anxious 
to show their humility in staying behind, some stopped to (пек 
` nptheir trowsers on account of the bat's manure, another 
— walked very suddenly on one side and stopped and closely ex- 
- amined the вание of the limestone formation, and the worst ШЕШ 
` саве of timidity was of one wlio foremost at the start, suddenly „= 
| wheeled ronnd to the rear saying he wanted to light а cigar. 
: However, having lighted torches the gallant representative of e 


3 J 
la 
е. 
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u 
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И. M.^s 28th Regiment took the lead ond boldly advanced. 
After a few yards’ walking on the soft elastic layer of the бабе 
— — mantire, we had to throw away the damar torches, as the rosin 
— from the damar that dropped on the manure set fire to it, and , " 
` jn their place long split bamboos were used for torches, which ТЕ 
| answered admirably. 


| The - pe of this cave was very grand. On a main - 
` bearing of N. М. W we walked for about a quarter of a mile 
- ver rocks and then geutly over dry deposits of bat's manure, 
which were from 3 to 6 feet deep. The roof and sides of the 
caves, which were 50 to 70 fect high and some 60 feet wide, were » 
` "beautifully arched, presenting the appearance of a great Gothic 3 
i dome, with curved arches and giant bnttresses. Verily there D- 
57 was а stillness and sublimity in this work of nature that. even 
‘surpassed the awe of the holy place raised by human art. 
> Hanging from the conchoidal arches of this vaulted dome 
` were thousands of bats, whose flitting fluttering noises resem- 
bied the surging of the sea on on iron-bound coast. Arriving к: 
at the end of the сате we eame upon an а in the lime- 
‘stone crust above, which shed a soft light ever the scene, a 
subdued tinge over the green-crasted walls at the top and а 
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softer halo on the bright crystals of the stalactites. Care- 


fully taking away specimens of the stalactites and stalagmites 


we wended our way back to the entrance, aud only reached it 
as the torches were nearly finished. 


There is а sort of alcove hollowed outside this entrance to: 


the rizht hand by natare out of the rocks. A model cook- 
house witl its stoves, fire places and all that would be neces- 
sary for the most fastidious Eastern cook. 


It scemed a pity to leave such a delightfully cool atmos- 
phere for the heated exhalations without, but another nttrae- 
tion awaited us and a cry of ** Durians” recalled us to the 
most solid comforts of this life. Quantities of durians crew 
on the trees at the base of this hill—a sure sign of good soil in 
the Malay Peninsula—and after having a good meal of thia 
delicious frnit, after a quarter of an hours walk in a northerly 
direction, we were led p Мг. Syers and the Sakei to No. 2 Cave 
called “Gna Balah” (or the divided cave.) ‘I'his cave was much 
lower in height than the last, but contained very fantastical 
limestone formations. Vhe bearing was М. №. E.t irough these 
caverns, for about 100 yards, but there were branches which 
might be explored if sufficient time allowed. Outside these 
two caves were very origival drawings made by the Saket 
with charcoal on the linestone walls, reminding us of our 
first efforts at making sketches of tlie human form, ' 


No. 3 Cave, “Gua Lada” (Pepper cave) called from the 
numerous chili trees growing near the entrance, is reached after 
another half a mile in a northerly direction. 


This and No. 2 Caves are both entered from the base of 
the hill, no climbing required like “Gana tambong” (Хо, 1). 
This is planned in one vault running З. 5. E., 90 yards long, 


with two side corridors nt right angles on either side, and the - 


erystalline deposits nre more perfect than in No. 1 Cave, Here 
the iimestone columns have joined the stalactites, and the 
stalagmites are more perfect, in some places, there are great 
nlpits overhung with canopies, whose brilliant crystalline 
ringes sparkle again in the garish glare of the torches, 
inducing the visitor again to think of this n3, а grent 
church of nature, — Иеге, fantastically carved out of the rock, 
may be seen imitation umbrellas and couches aud baths rt- 
ly filled with bright waters that have dropped through the 
limestone ceiling, — | 
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E t is strange ii Fils совы: not be found те. 
| ae у n but thousands of tons — нара — 
n guano. 
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From the absence of fossils or shells it would appear that 
у die sea never reached any part of this bill 


= * Where are seven different entrances to this hill, — а few 
T wild cattle, the “ Spare Ad roaming rues "here ; ; but 
Ma there are large herds of cattle at * Байду Кап ali,” near Ulu 
ETHER Wild elephants are plentiful, a Durians, Pelasan, 

Sirm Rambei, Mangostiu and other large fruit trees f 
. tifully in the rich soil surrounding this limestone hil 
The — of the most luxurious jungle vegetation, 
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GEOGRAPHY OF ACHIN. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE Зостетх ny Юн. DIEDER. 


[ The following notes on the Geography of the North-west- 
ern part of Sumaira are taken from a paper by Мг, T. С. К. 
Westpalm van Hoorn tot Burgh, published a short time ago 
inthe “Tijdschrift van het nardrijkskundig genootschap te 
Amsterdam,” | 


Achin lies between 95° 15' and 98° 17^ Enst Longitude 
and between 2° 48' and 5? 40^ North Latitude, > 


The statements os to the extent of this territory, current up 
to the present time, differ materially from each other. Мема 
van Carnbee calculates it at 924, Anderson st 1,200, Dijserink 
at $60, and Veth at 900 square miles. 


Along the West coast an uninterrupted chain of moun- 
Lains extends, known by the name of Pedir Daholi ; it is a con- 
tintintion of those mountains called the Bockit Barissan, which 
extend to the Vlakken Hock, the Western point of South- 
eastern Sumatra. "These high mountains, which from North- 
west to South-east ron right through Sumatra, divide Achin 
into two parts, the one sloping downwards to the West coast 
and the other to the East coast. 


Asin those parts of Sumatra, which lave already been sub- 
jected to Dutch rule, so also in Achin the mountains are of a 
voleanic nature; they are based on a foundation of trachyte, 
while in the upper layers granite, porphyry, limestene and 
sandstone come to the surface. 


The low coast lauds, called by the natives “darat” or 
ü pantau,” are here and there broken by low chains of hills, but 
for the greater part they are swampy and covered with dense 
woods. From Cape Diamond to the Tamiang river on the 
Kast coast alluvinl soil is to be found, and here the mouths of 
the rivers are continually changing, and the coast is intersected 
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with innumerable creeks, In this way the whole Eastern part 
ofthe North const, ns far as the promontory of Batoe Padir, 
reseuts itself as a broad flat range of const land, while the 
Vestern part of the North const bears the mountainous charac- 
r ler common to the whole West coast of Sumatra, 


In the chain of mountains lie the following as yet searcely 
known Voleanoea:— Not far from the North coast under 5° 26’ 
^ 90" North Latitude and 05? 41" 30" East Longitude is situated 
- the Goenong Yah Moerah, otherwise called the Glawa, Lawa, 
f Salawa and known also as tlie Goud or Koniuginneberg. This 
+ mountain із 2,300 meters high and wooded to the top. More to 
the East and extending in an easterly direction under 4° 10’ 
North Latitude lie the Samalanga mountains. In the South- 
western province Alas, close to the Batta Districts, we find 
` khe Goenong Batoe бари. Besides these volcanoes the follow- 
- . jng mountains nre named in the paper. Eastward of the 
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Gundor Koninginneberg or Goenong Pedir or Weesberg al- 


— rendy ‘mentioned, eastward also of Goenong Samalanga the 
` "Goenong l'oedadah or Oliphantsberg, the Goenong Bangallang 
and the mountains South of Pasangan, South-east of these 
mountains is the crater Bockit Tjoenda in the province Tjoen- 
da, and in the province Gedong there is the Bockit Pasei, a 
` Jong level mountain-ridge without a single prominent ak, 
which may be considered аз a continuation of the — 
'mountaiüs,a range which probably terminates in the Bockit 
Toomian. Further in the interior rise the Abong-abong and 
jn a South-easterly direction the Goenong Loese. Close to the 
West const at the port of Kloeang there are the Bockit Tem- 
`." ара or Koperheuvel, the Boekit Koeali at Ranoe North of 
Rigas Bay and South-west the Goenong Tumpat Toeau. 


| Along a considerable part of the West coast the moun- 
tains slope down to the shore, and in some cases rise from it 

"rwery abruptly and are iuterrupted by parallel eoast rivers. 
— Ошу in those parts lying more to the South-east, between the 
coast river Agsahan and the place called Troemon, the moun- 
‘taing recede, and then not more than $ lo 1} miles from tha 


coast. 


.. "These narrow ranges of shore covered with rich woods of 
` + aldora where the Settlements are situated, are very interesting 
- — jn comparison with the steep densely wooded mountains, 
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The ricers, taking their rize on the two principal chains, 
and having but a short course nnd a steep descent, are of little 
importance. Where Шеге are no shoals, mud banks, or brenk- 
erê, such as ure frequently fonnd on the West const, to ob- 
struct the mouths of the rivers, most of them offer a good 
anchorage for vessels of small draught. 


As one of the most important rivers, we have to name tlie 
Achin on the North-western poiut of Sumatra, which takes its 
rise on the slopes of the Gouiberg. Its depth is from 6 meters 
to 12 meters and its breadth 100 meters, but its mouth is closed 
by a bar through which there is a passage, sometimes obstruct- 
ed, but with a fair wind it сап be passed by sloops aud launches. 
The Lambosi ог Lamboes, Oenga, Рапгаћ, Wailah, Sinagum, 
Trang, Toea, Soesoeh, Manging, Laboenn Hadjii, and finally 
the Dakoengan close to the territory of Troemon are the more 
important rivers on the West coast. 


The following rivers disembogue on the North and East 
coast, riz: the Kroeng Kijah, East of Pedropunt; the Pedir 
and the Gighen (both flowing into the Pedir Bay), the Tje or 
Ajer Laboe, Sawan Samalanga (14 miles West of О jong 
Raja, a mountain river, very broad at its mouth); the Djimb 
Pedada, Djampo, Djoebi, Pasazun, Pasei (30 meters broad but 
only 1 meter in depth at its mouth, while further up its depth 
is 55 meters). The rivers Belong, Pindjong, Lindjoeng and Ko- 
qua disemboguing East of Cape Agum-agum empty themselves 
into the sea at the same point. Two and a half miles further 
West of Diamond Promontory is the Kerty and then the 
Tjankoi, Pidada, Legabatany, and Djamboe Ajer or Zoetwater- 
river at Diamond Cape, which forms the boundary of Kerti and 
Simpang Olim, 


Further East there are the mouths of the rivers Mentoei 
and Bekas, Rocsah, Ringin and Belas, Arakoendoer, Djollok or 
Djoelok, Boeging, Bagan and Edi, which are all connected 
with each other and form but one creek. "These rivers, under 
favorable circumstances, are navigable even for schooners as soon 
as they have passed the bars. Then follow the Padawa Ketjil, 
Fadawa Besar, Sembilan, Perlakh, Toeli Besar Lngoe, Raja, 
Baja Birim, 'Temboes, Pasir Poetil Rowan, Langsar, Radja- 
toea Desir, and Tamiang, the latter forming the boundary 
between Achin and Siak. 
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uum most important Promontories in the extreme North- 
west of the Achin river, are: Nadjid, Raja or Koen- 
бор spunt and Masamoeka. "Then follow on the est coast the 
в Sedoe ог Siddoh, Dawai, Ватоез or Rigas in the Rigas 
lí а) fn f, Aroen, Batoe Toetoeng aud ‘Tsjellung, Boeboen, Malaboe, 
- poh, Raja or Felix, oean, а ankies. 
| lh, Raj Felix, Margging, Te and Maukies. On 
Е as coast, East of Patil Seg river, we — паре 
or edropunt, Batoe Putili i or Sagi, 
F gan, Djamboe Ajer or Diamantpunt, Perlakh, ‘and Tami- | 
a апу. 


EET de нн of the Native Names ít haa not been attempted to fo - 
of the Native Names it has not been attempted to fol- 
pe ^ gt " system; The Dutch method haa been left untouched. ] 
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ACCOUNT OF A NATURALIST'S VISIT TO THE 
TERRITORY OF SELANGOR. 
Вт Ww. T. Hozxapax. 





(Read at a Meeting of the Society, held ou the Tth of April, 1879.) 


Wishing to obtain a glimpse of the Zoology of the Malay 
Peninsula,.and also to collect as many specimens of Mammals 
as possible, I determined to make a flying visit to the terri- 
tory of Sélángor. Since that country has been but recently 
opened up to Europeans and is thinly inhabited as yet, I ex- 
үсе to find it a good field for collecting, nnd so it proved. 

aving Singapore on June 2nd, 1878, twenty-six hours’ 
steaming brought us to the mouth of the river Klang, about 
200 miles from our starting point, This is the largest river in 
the territory, and is about 150 yards wide near the mouth. 


For about 12 miles up the river the banks are low and 
swampy, covered to the water's edge with the usual growth of 
mangrove and ЦА palm ; and then we arrive at tlie town of 
Klang, the capital of the territory, situated on the first high 
ground. The fort is perched up on а hill overlooking the 
town, and оп a higher hill n little farther back—ns if to keep 
an eye over all—is the British Residency. 


I was very kindly received by Her Majesty’s Resident, 
Captain Douglas, and банов my entire stay in Klang I waa 
very hospitably entertained by Н, С. Syers, Esquire, Superin- 
tendent of L'olice, 


I soon found there were no large or specially valualile . 
animals to be obtained in the immediate vicinity of Klang, so 
I engaged a boat to take me down the river aud up the const 
n few miles by sea to a Malay village called Jerom, which is 
about one mile from the month of the Sungei Bulu, a little 
river fairly swarming with crocodiles. Here I lived twelve 
days in the house of Datu Puteh, and devoted all my energies 
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— — r to eroeodiles. Т shot five with my rifle, and five more were 
—— - сапр for me by Malays and Chinamen by means of the well- 
= known rattan and bark-rope, with a stick tied in the middle 
T eross-wise nt the end of the rope and sharpened at both ende. 
_ The largest crocodile I obtained (erocodilis porosus) was 12 
—— — feet in length and weighed 415 pounds. Two others were 11 
feet, and another 103 feet in length, and of the ten specimens 
-I prepared 4 skeletons, 4 skins, and 1 skull. 
M Along this part of the const. the shore is very low, and 
a near the shore the sea is very shallow, For many years the 
—— sea has been gradually eating away the shore-line, and under- < 
mining the cocoanut trees which grow close along the beach, 
— Mil now the beach is thickly strewn with fallen trunks, At 
` + ebb tide the water recedes from the beach and leaves bare а 
‘great mud flat, nearly а mile wide, which is so soft and miry 
_ that it is almost impossible to effect а landing from the sea at 
- that time, ! 


Е Back from the beach for an unknown number of miles 
- — extends а swampy wilderness inhabited nt present only by 
дф "wild beasts. Along the banks of the Sungei Dulu, I saw 
— — where the high grass had been trampled down quite recently 
E by what must have been а large herd of wild elephants, and I 
A was told by the natives that wild cattle were pientifol in some 


е “parts of the adjacent forest. 

А . While at Jerom I made daily trips to the Sungei Bulu for 
— eroeodiles and whatever else I could find on the mud flats at 
E- the mouth, which were always several feet above water when 
- he tide was out, In this vicinity I noticed a goodly number 
2 of water-birds, notably a few pelicans, two species of ibis, a 


y small white egret, the stone plover, n booby, two terns, snipe, 
sandpiper, &c. often saw troops of the common Кта (maca- 
` cus cynomolgus) wading about in the mud under the man- 
— . groves, looking for food, and І easily shot several specimens, 
E — "We once surprised a fine kra хауа (/ydrooannes salvator, 
` —. found also in Ceylon) on one of the mud banks, and my boy 


s immediately jumped ont of the boat and gave chase, The mud 
' eame quite to his knees and his progress was necessarily slow, 
pu but the iguana fared even worse, aid after an exciting chase 


‘of about 100 yards (time about 20 minutes!) the reptile was 
overhauled and killed with a stick, — 1t was a fine large speci- 
men, measuring Û feet 2 inches. 
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At the month of the Sungei Bolu there is a temporary 
Chinese village inhabited by about forty Chiunmen enizazed in 
catching prawns on the flats and making them intó dlichang, 
The village is dirty beyond deseription, and smells even worse, 
if possible, than the market for dried fish in Singapore. 


While at Jerom, a fine otter (ша L:ptonyr?). waa 
brought to me by a Malay, and п Chinese fisherman сапе а 
а spiny-baeked ray (urogymuus asperrimus), the largest 
specimen I ever saw of that. species; the body measuring 2 feet 
in length. I noticed a number of oll skins of the same ray 
lying abont the village, all of which were of large size, so it 
seems tliis species must be quite common on this coast. 


After spending a fortnight at Jerom very profitably I re- 
turned to Klang and prepared to make a trip into the interior 
in quest of large mammals. To my intense satisfaction, Mr. 
Syers obtained fourteen: days’ leave of absence and prepared to 
— me. Ourmnain object was to find rhinoceros, and, if 
possible, Lill one or two for their skins and skeletons, 


We left Klang on the evening of June 26th, and proceeded 


пр the river 18 miles by boat to Damasara, arriving there tha- 


same night Early the ext morning we set out for Kwa 


Lumpor, а large town 17 miles to the East of Damasara, in. 


the centre of the tin-mining district. A ood carriage road is 
being construeted from Damasara to Kwala Lumpor, bat ‘at 
that time was completed for ouly about 12 miles, so that the 
remainder of the journey, which lay through dense forest nnd 
over very uneven and hilly ground, опг baggage had to be 


` carried by colicas. — Fortunately for us, Captain Douglas hind 
"very kindly arranged that our baggage should be carried b 


Government coolies, or we should have been entirely at the 
merey of the natives, who would probably have charge. us 15 
to 20 cents per kati for the trip. as they often do, "The road, 
now nenrly completed, will undoubtedly be of tha greatest im- 
portance both in developing the adjacent country and insuring 
the preservation of order, The Malays of the interior can по 
longer feel secure from the Klang Government, becanse of the 
former difficulty of conducting military operations against 
them, for, in my opinion, the making of good roads is the sub- 
jugntion of Malays. ‘The Damusara road is cut through the 
densest high forest I have seen in this part of the world, the 
trees beinp, asa rule, very lofty, of good diameter, and standing 
thickly together. The undergrowth is also very dense, com- 
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posed mostly of luge thorny ferns, and the soil is undoubtedly 
rie. Usually the ground is high and hilly, so that swamps 
are the exception and not the rule. 


We passed through a number of old. clearings, some of 
which had teen abandoned almost ns soon as completed. It ia 
evident that аз an agriculturist, the Malay is not a success, nor 
does he seem to succeed even jassably at it. It seems to me 
‘that those clearings should by all menns be kept weil in hand, 
and not allowed to grow up again into worse jungle thon be- 

From Kwala Lumpor we weut on six miles farther to the 
North, too village called Batu, on the river Betu, which falls 
into the river Klang ; which islere a mere creek. Westayed 
at this place seven days, and hunted through the jungle in 
every direction for several miles. Finding that wild elephants 
were plentiful, we determined to bring down one for the sake 
of its skeleton. The second day out, we struck a fresh trail 
early iu the morning and followed it diligently for some hours, 
We had two Jakens ns trackers, and were also accompanied by 
two policemen. ‘The trail led us а merry-go-round through 

- &wamps of tall grass, through comfortably open forest, through 
tangled and thorny jungle that would have been very nearly im- 


- passable Lo us but for the broad trail left by the herd. At last, 


about 2. p. m., after two hours’ wading through mud and water 
of various depths, we came up with the herd in the middle of 
a forest-covered swamp. We could not possibly have been led 
iuto worse ground. However, there was no help for it, so Mr. 
Byers and L undertook to stalk the herd, while each of our tol- 
lowers promptly swarmed up a tree. The herd consisted. of 
eight or ten elephants, Lut there was no tusker to be seen. 
They were quietly browsing off the tufts of grass which grew 
here and there, or breaking down branches for their favourite 
leaves. Weseiected our victim, the largest male iu sight, and 
began cautiously working our way up to him. We had to 
climb over several rotten tree-trunks and piles of dead branches, 
to go through mud and water up to our knees, and it seemed 
tome scarcely possible to get within proper range without be- 
ing discovered. But we persevered, and at Jast fetched up be- 
hind the root of a fallen tree within fifteen рнсез of our elu- 
phant, who was standing broadside on, Just as we raised our 
rifles, lie stooped his head almost down tothe ground, but we 
quietly waited until he raised it again, and then at the word 
gur rilles rang out exactly together, The elephant sank down 
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where he stood, then struggled to rise again, when we both 
fired again, and one ball took effect in his brain. He gave û 
tremendous shudder, settled down where he stood with his 
back up aud his legs all doubled under him, and in a couple 


of minutes was quite dead. 


He was a male specimen with tushes only, and not quite 
full grown. His back was completely encrusted with a hard 
cake of dry mud to protect him from the swarm of huge flies 
that constantly followed him. Being amply provided with 
knives aud whetstones, we set to work on the spot to cut out 
the skeleton, and the following day mustered a gang of coolies 
who carried the bones out of the jungle to our quartera at Batu, 

Elephants are plentiful throughout at Silangor territory, 
aud particularly so iu 4lie Куша Lumpor district. They of- 
ten do great damage to the paddy-fields and gardens, and oc- 
casionally an old rogue pulls down а Malay house, It is my 
opinion that it will soon be found necessary for the Government 
to offer a reward for dead elephants in Stlàngor, or they will be- 
come a great nuisance to the native apricuiturists. It is not 
likely that elephants will ever be cauglit and trained to ser- 
vice in that territory, and bence the quicker they cease to be a 
dreaded nuisauce the better, 

We wore nt Batu in the durian season, and often visit 
the trees in the forest when the Malays were collecting the 
fruit as fust as it fell. Like the Jakuns, they build little huts 
high up against the trees, usually 15 or 20 feet from the ground, 
to get out of the way of wild beasts. Dut the raseally elc- 
plants often take the trouble to pull down even those high 
platforms and frighten the inliabitants half out of their wits, 
The herd to which we paid our respects had just the night be- 
fore visited several durian camps and had torn down the high- 
est platform of all, as if to show the Malays that it was. of no 
use trying to build a liut out of their reach. Ofcourse the Ma- 
lays fled ta the jungle. There are several large caves in the 
vicinity, апа the Jakuns are in the habit of taking refuge in 
them when the elephants become too neighbourly. 


Wild cattle (Pos sondaicus) are common in the densest 


. ingle near Batu, aud on опе occasion Mr, Syers caught a 


glimpse of one individual, but wus unable to get a shot. We 
often saw their spern, and spent some time in hunting for them, 
but did not succeed in bringing off a specimen. The inevi- 
table kra fmacacus cynomolgus ) was often seen ; and squirrels 
were also plentiful ; we obtained 4 species, Rhinoceros horn- 
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Ü bills 53 Hoctro Wero ўказа у seen, UA we obtained ` 
| cene good specimen. The Malays and Jakuns brought us many 
г specimens, of the beautiful little mouse deer Г Iragulus ; 2,2 вре 


cies, and several small felidat which they had caught in traps. 


After remaimiag a week at Batu; wherein we devoted our сё 
entire time fo eollpéting mammals, we packed tip our elephant 1 
skeleton and other specimens, and вень them down to Klang by 


nue Of thectiy mines, aud the Сари China very. kindly gaye. Arne 
mea рій” f'spceimen tin ore of various qualities from sevei ут» > Т, 
"either геш — -He ale entertuined us very hospi "i 4. 
1 id slowed us every courtesy and kindness. - Wethen — 
Damasars; and just аз we were taking the boat До "X RAM 
— ме were somewhat startled at hearing, the — г 
sien “note of na elephant. in the jungle clos. =) 4) 
the hee beret 'FElepliant-hunting in St#langor dan never e А: 
Ehme else than the hardest of hard work, owing tothe CoN 
y ofthe jungles and the depth of the mud mud water У 
through whieh ‘every elephant trail 18 киге to leid. ор the A om EE 
MES reusom it js unsually dangerous aleo. ^ TRE E 


“A һем]. of-fhe six weeks I packed up a — 
АЕ йай ofthe skins and skeletons об. 
Lors ep sy reptiles and. fishes, in spirits, rocks, mineral CIRE 
mod-tock my- departure für. Singapore, highly: erai ecd 

with win I had seen and accomplished, and with the kind. aide) RESINA 
table treatment [ had. received from. all Mie — 
s Government. 
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| ad the scope. of these: notes £o attem Cathy | 

метет an опо of the general, Natural History of mgt ng 
‚ЖАТЧЫ в myself to, that branch to. which T paid 

* Enttention, — Mammals, Since my visit to that XD 

friend Mr. Syers has. collected nnd sent me a * 

—— of m s, of which several species. аге new - mer 

in my Sélingor collection. Т present herewith a list ‘of such: Е 
, species as 1- lieve noi that collection, and I alo. include: | 

carlin other of which I have seen "either skins or.live agi- x 

=i mals in Sélüngor. Tomy certain kuowledgé the species enu- E 

^ merated helow are found, having been either. **oollected ” or. -o à 

i: observed. " Of course. tliere arc many other. папира]. which — 7-2 





` fime, be added by other observers to the followipg list. 
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— Pi lins not yet been ves tye explored, ary 
е i of professionn] Surveyor (Mr. Н. x Den 
x $ P end contributed something to our knowledge of thi 











у IL A separate Note to be found at p. 185 will con of - 
i X ^ 9 s report upon the РА and the Ход | if T 
ci QUUM K Py 1 Hr 
— JC From Selangor somè interesting üt пае, has 
— чу хай respecting {тёё routes across the range wi 

* — ‘that State from Palinng. "Two. esc 
(e no TR ity in the following passages ;' T 
| Mt the subject of a separate note by the d " 
ted v d na йр €^ M ir 


NU еке cee ER —* Ditu Manku ahê in be; e wu 
PES r days from. Sungei Roh,” & river ор 
44 Oi dani eont a mile from Ulu Pahang: he desoribes t 
Y ўў S & as being very rich; sbonnding in adem M 
Sà putta and uther products, He states ib ti. 
* He A чение if Küropeans collected the revenne, it would у 
Wie p PR month. wala Pahang hestates to te 15 day: 
F (Un T Ro, and he adds that in passing over) the dividing. rangewf 
oe. 2 * the sen is visible to the В: NW. Ра | 
—— РХ. 344 «T л 
ut Же, x AS Uke Би * Háji Mustapha informs methal it | 
| four days and four nights to-cross th Рами 









* 7, | — in Pahang is Sumpain where Шеге а 

TAN 03. people —— ladangs. He says tirit tli ма 

* E г sources of the Pahang and Bernan * таа 
* fiere of land, a yard i in breadth: | 

> ` » » d SORA 


E A, — Data Bakar, the — ef. PU 
“abont six hours by Goat from the soutce of the: 







qe i.e 
= M", чё, 
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T. PR , and then ns the stream, — i 
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hw 
DE 


ыу 150 feet higher, distant above 200 yards 


Eoo ы. over the spurs of the range, rising and fal 


hum ef а mosquito was to le heard; saug fli ies : ‘vere *, not. 





НН 


Nc v doe WI ур tangent of the 
‘town of Кума’ Lumpor'S.: * the g M of the . 
ма, guid had it been “cleat, re sib have i ue o LEM. 

k dd. T, ue T — M 
ДТВ viow was a very fine v one; ‘the ‘high, оар га | 

— Selangor and Pahang to the Ni E. with. the: valle Por. 
the Kline ut our feet Soutli-westward, was. — EE d 


"Го the westward there was n higher rocky. ж 









better view conld be obtained and I intend to uses n a 
survey, I gave directions to have it cleared an | 
about 12 feet down, the lime сап be procured бы thë - Batu 
wm Looking down from our post of observation: i MM zi 
- ull plam aniline to тело Songer Tata, but we. found this | 
worst part of enr journey. We first halted in a amliy, 300 feet. 
mid the higher station ; and then had à very lnhoriotts - walk 









feet, reaching, Бишке Tata and a little ‘Kam т? 
ЗАН a dozen small houses and в шш. 
c small. tise above the little stream аб 8. 40 p. m. The roid | 
PENNE this hà 380 feet above Kwala Lumpor. Here we stopped, - 
nml of Course, I had а mild сна with our Menaugkabu friend 


they sail 1 «ns old, bat Krear jalan: We deterred: in 
the 


bar 
discussions until The morrow. We bathed in tha: tron, 
‘Yaka medicine meeting ; every one had somè real: Los Тано 
ailment, hull soon emptied the bottle of chlorodyne* iu my 
small. medicine chest. I noticed two men. wlioge - DET. 


much swollen, the ears and eyes being nearly- closed, 


acid n on tlie skin, and the features mneh distorted.” 

| amet were charcoal-burners and stated they had worked ai 
ding down ihe Manga» trees, the gum or snp falling 1 ou. ; 
_thns nifected them ; they said it would go off in three days they 
dud hot eomplnin of much pain, but they шй а. wond i 
© bunged-up look. The night was delioionsly Y ep 









[owever fativuing the hill route was, it was better. T 

Jower-track, part of which was in the bed of ‘Sungei Tata nnd 
nee by the valley of the Klang the track crossing and г ni 

tag iN Klang 13 times, the river swollen. and. reaching: up to 

B the stream so strony that one had. — difficulty. in 

fooling. Near tlie junction of the Kang ‘ond 

— cime on thetrack to Pahang. About four miles oid 

he Kampong at — Tata we reached + + hot sin flowing 
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out of stein ina — iiiter ik, аваз > ) 0$ feet above С 





the bed of | or БЕ. wa ter of the Klang on. is ^ 
left — he gen ki is impr nated with sulphur, and hot 
enonzh to cook an ёс or rice in; we found it too hot to test 
by hand. On approaching, steam is seen rising 4 Consi- 


‘derable height ntong the trees. A short distance below: mre. 


two. o other spree the lowest being the coolest and oozing. out 
oft be ed Here wild cattle, + Seladang " and other targe gime 
flown to wallow im the hot ground, aud, so the nti 
= o drink the mineral water, The natives themselves’ bathe — 
wafer and usd it as an internal medicine for rheutna- 

| — they say. good effect. I had no detached. thermone- 
tet to teat the: temperature of the springs, but I should bay, | the 
at one wes abont 150 to 180 degrees; there was some 
— das a à. | 





d | 





— 











Hes Deane) who has been engaged for some time ji 
€ Goveromient of that State, ]' m 
LUE ‘the summit of Gunong Bujang 


— 





sen. level. 


Y NUS der ` obtained: a magnificent view of tie ange 
d Jbask-bone range, попе that section of itin ENI 
Kinta (hendrinng Kampar Balang Paduang, aud 


rivers 1 take their rise. E UE RE | 
ме ‘Here also [secured satisfactory bearings, toguther, with + 


Au 





‘of elevation and depth on all prominent points alò 


th в section of the min range, and on the principal pénks. 
"t of the. slim. шопа, which mee 







Tor д, Fills 
— dormer of the State, und attain: s 
о т Sgidurable height, probably not leet) 

G, 000 io 1% feet абоуе sea level, - 


ho Sunrex Rerort os Ось Pernar, пт Ма. H. 8. Drie TELS 


Це АТА rnment has courteously placed at ће — s 

posa the following g extract from the Survey Report of’ Mr. HM 
nor 6 of the interior of Perak оп behalt of than ~ 

While à in Kintal visited and spent several Фау: 08 Ho d 


Bujang Ма- Javea at an elevation of 4 Bod feet. — | 


6,000 tà situated at the extreme South-East | 


T utm 


„8 an 


Cw TY hd 

1 — b 
— 9 

mW 

* cp " | " 


* X MA Ла, Heda hat. 
3.120 fect" ; t 


Es will form a most ugefül teigonumetrical 
gar stution, Пет 


я! ur the East. Hmit of. Perak to Neth et 


^or Ва continnóns und elevated. grop of рагай, i4 "iin 
ае rise to an elevation of from 1,000. to 2,500. feet: shove 


LE >> EV ` A — po = TY - ud v W TA 
4 3 bu *TU Alp "nir 1 m vo с Я 
© *. 3 wo: en MP ML = Bs | + - 4 
qi ا‎ ГМ}: A ES тш a Я 

| v Wa .e 4 “Мүң 

L^ . ا‎ ф | 
= A. ге Ne ا‎ Ы 
iw. (MISCELLANEOUS. NOTICE. 





"The. Stine: те 
From Bujang Malavea, — were also: ub ө on 


the Ditding, TENE ‘Bubo, Hijau}: and Ива Чайды, 
IE 


On the return — from “киш. t ‘tt ilie лапа] 


© that name, да alio the Bernam.siver. ^^ — r A 


ard. — is pn, track at а placé ealled Chumor and- 


Fale taking a north-ensterly oónrse гепеНей. 
- © "n Sakei village called sinjang, angkor 
Ad — situated on the Sungei Kerbuu( 








a trie - 


butary of the Plus) and. which: aey 


— où fhe north-western slopes of Ganong Riam, Же 


No European huving previously. visited” tits Tovality. 
— S ria: I had sume difficulty in inducing the 
in& jungle — villagers to accompany — — 
quem a good Sight point. - 4. 





only stipulation they ibid — hu F sho 
ноћ: “beyond 2 certain poit, murking- 
3 а "with the range. : 


р + On Hue móruing of ihe second day, ^" PE | 
and descending. several ridges we war 
fortunate in finding ават iol 


> Tiis mountain- is known as Ganóng Аа iud w T 
T observi from, the top of û high trav). all x зи 







ITSUL 





он on the — Risus Lam, Мај ЖА M 


d sess Е о, Pondok, Sayons, Mijat, Biong, luas, Ну iet th 


Tj З of the Titi Banzsh range ТА extreme xorthern 
bouis ary, and a minzüilicent view ОЁ the Боце тие 
forming t s iniu ok 


ee to аќ Gunong Bijang Malate: —— | ^vi к 







M (фийош Asal overlook the Ula, Plus майд, ART 


extends in а horth-westerly: Ды 


8. dis: from this summit for б to. A jeg 
ie Plug Ev diley, and immediately adjoining | з 





"dem level, and. which incline in a North. Nw Weit direction 
drow the easterd spur of the Mul rende p 


EC 
È 


* 





т! 


РОЧ NP M. МЕСТ 2 ЗАВ 


Guxcug Acal hena kinost due East ffom Ganong Pondok 
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and is distant from it about 38 miles in s direct line. E 


Returning to Kampong Langkor I followed the Sun- > 
Bangei Kerbau ший gei Kerbau to its junction with the | AE 
Pa А Plus river, which latter I went up as E 
far as it was navigable for boats of light E 

‚ draught. (я 

The Plusis а very fine river, and although several of the ^ 
rapids* Are tedious, theriver can be much improved, should. 2 
there he sufficient traffic on it to justify the expenditure a 
of a few hundred pounds sterling. edu 
From all DI heard and personully saw I feel convinced: = s 
AUN that ihe Plus Valley generally ih ex- Eu 

Tin and soil in Piue: ceedingly rich in Tin deposit. Certainly M. 
bros о the soil on Gunong Asal is very supe- Г * 
rior and well adapted to Coffee-crowing, while in the valley A 
it is no less so for mosb low country. products. . A 
Iusſt have been some 50 miles up the | Plus river at E 
Als Sip pes tlie rapid + above referred to, and ^ EI 
Jem Dina (Вар) fromm what E saw in а short walk along e 
the bank still further np Т think it quite possible that EM. 
had I lifted the boat over the rapid (not a very bad one) 1 E 
might haye gone much further up, as the river seemed: ~ ra 


broad and deep for a 'eonsiderable distance. 
` t Returning to Kuála Kangsa viz Plus and Perak river 
` [I proeeeded to Thaiping. vnd: 
Before starting for the interior again T tooked the 
es уз, асрар levels for а proposed tramway 
Tammy 190 Thu- from Telok Kertang to the market place 
mu at Thaipinz. The information so re- . 
corded will be sufficient for all working plans and estimates, 
but 1 will have to extend the section and forward particulars" 
from Ceylon hereafter. 
My next journey through the State commenced at 
AS Thaiping and took me across the- 
ү ака judeney te Sela. upper waters of the Kurnu, Hijau, and | 
шт, Шан, dx. "other rivers to Kuala Selama. — 
| From Koila Selamı I ascended the Selump river by | 
boat, proceeding as far as it was navigable for small craft, : 


хок erum Dina where I turned. f 
#Јегаш Dina, | 








wud from this point visited Gunong Inas one o the most 
.Boutherly points of the Titi Batigsa range whith forms the — 
extreme northern limit of the State of Perak. ^ — @ ofi ; 
"s Gunong Inas, at least the particular sunnnit nseended ре 
"E by ше, stands rather over . 5.000 feet | 
g Gunong Insa, height. above sea level, but the section of this- я 
У oe. евр (OF mountains which more parti- - 
cnlarly mark the North limit ot the State, rie {to fn 


elevution of more than 6,000 feet їп some. ра ep HE 1 
nown as Titi 


almost 7,000 feet nbove seu level, uud is kng т. us] 
The weather proving cloudy it was nob until after | 
ү remaining several days on Imas summit: 
Titi Banger About û that T obtained а complete ате оѓ hori _ 
in 7000 fact in Weight. sontal’ and vertical angles. Inas ob- 
serves all the ranges I have hitherto enumerated (with the | 
exception of those in Kinta «and in; the South-east “of that — 
cao district}, right round the cirele to the Titi Вапа summits” 
^^^ v Лове nt hand, and on which won be placed the extreme 
coo murthern station in this series of triangulations ^ 503 i 
On. descending Inas I next proceeded in m. northerly | 
DERE direction to the Krian river, and taki * 
ц Krian river. boat from the highest, point to whi d ^ 
the river can be navigated, followed its course to the — 
boundury of Province Wellesley at Parit Buutar and from — 
» there went to Thaiping cid Penang, | aw 


Before leaving Penang I visited the signa! station on. 
the hill there, and obtained pre 


— cal observations on Gunong Inns stai N 
EM te which Terected before leaving that hill — 
"d | ; . CREME а ee М 
ЫЛАЙ зда д Sy) and which wag. distinctly visible al- | 
^ Woo ES ie Aat adistunee of some 45 miles fron the 
‚ Alagstaif, V APL Sic “ЖМ SY 
_» The completion of Mr. Low's programme ne it took me to " 
d iv d, — Sebatang. Неа ig this. 
| oa Hu height ear Kampong Gajah m that loca 


> 













f^ 





і ; ед гаці secured bearings оп, Риши Sembi- — 
dan Islands, mouth of Perak river near Pangkor the Din- 
dings and other rauges, — bec. осот 
, Dhe country near and tiy South-east of Duran Sebatang _ 
Js mot so well adapted to triangulation; nevertheless the 
“system canbe extended here also when necessary, o 


eye 








UB "e Herenfter T visited the Bernam river (the southern 


: +. 


"бе limit of the State) and went up as far 

. Berman river. Sin as Simpang—the end of the deeper 

pug. de. portion of the river and where poles 
jake place of cars fûr navigation further up stream. > 

— On the Bernam I steamed up as far as Kampong Chan- 

kat Berhitam* a distenge I put down at mot less than 76 


К niles. Taking boat at Berhitam I went up 7 (0:9 miles fur- 


ther and fund soundings to be 10 to 17 feet as far as 
Simpang, where the river divides md shallows, i 
> —— i | 


—— — 


ay 377.757 A Тане WARE. 





О Phe following extract from the Diary of the Resident 
‘Officer pt Langat. deweribes the superstitions feelings of 


| Malays, commun among other orientals also, towards theTiger.] 
В At IO л. mon arent noise of rejoicing with drums and . 
“gongs approaching Jugra by the river was heard, and on 


* my questioning the people, I was told Raja Yakob had man- 
aged to shoot n Jugra with a spring gun, behind Tiger hill, 


‘and was bringing it in state to the Sultan.. I went over» 
te thé Sultan's at Raja. Yakob's request, to see theii 
attendants onthe slaughter of a Tiger. The animal was 


4 supported. ‘by pests and fastened in an attidude — T | У 


“aa possible approching theliving. Its mouth was. forced | 
“open, its tongue allowed to droop on one side, and a small 
танап attiched to its upper jaw was passed over m pole | 


| Rel by aiman bohind. This finished, two swords were 


чё produeed and placed crosswise, and a couple of Panglimas 
«selected for the dance; the gongs and drums were beaten at 
"c quiek time, the man holding the rattan attached to the 
"C fivers head pulled it, moving the head up and down, and 
“the two Pauslimas, after making their obeisance to the 


Sultan rushed at the swords and holding them in their р 
‘is hands commenced à most wild and exciting dance. | They 


"© spim around on one leg, waving their swords, then bound 
“forward and made п thrust at the tiger; moving hack 


“ quickly with the point of. the — facing the'animal; . 
r 


«they crawled along the ground an 


— — — 


pring over it uttering 


* From the Kuala Hernan. 
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с defiant yells, they cut and parried at supposed 
; win 


Attacks, 


“ finally g down their weapon and taunting the dead 


** beast by dancing before it unarined.. This done Inas told 


* me the carcase was at my disposal. he ARA 
* The death of this tiger now establishes the fact of the 


“existence of tigers here, for asserting which T have been 


* pretty frequently laughed at. However, this is not the Ju- 
“ gra pest, a brute whose death would be matter for general 
“ rejoicing, the one now destroyed being a tigress 8 feet long 
* and 2 feet 8 inches high." у ov ML 


Г Cw 





n. 
Breepixe PARIS. 


~~) 


4 ` + re, M3 

The following paragraphs reapectifiy “ Breeding Pearls,” 

hes from Land and Water under the dates annexed to 
them, muy be of interest.) * 
+ The glass tube now before me, во kindly provided. Ьу Her 
Highness the Ranee of Sarawak «sa test of the credulity of 





3 the inhabitants of the British Isles, contains а few genuine 


pearls of the Meleagrina and five small marine | 
he specific distinctions of. these small - 
trivia are sọ minute that this individual species lias been from — 
time to time variously described. Tt is the Cvprea orvza of — 
Linnous and of Lamarck ; С. intermedia of Kiener ; Сие 


_ shells —Cowries or rumes sub-genus "Trivia of Gray, which 
represent the rice, 


| * of Mighels, and will donbtless receive other. designations 


daring conchologists, who delight in a religions dissent 
from the opinions of their predecessors, | The so-called. ries d.n 
marine shell of the geuus Cyproea, the end or apex of enol 
example carefully filed or ground off to represeit.the effect of 


having been fed upon by the pearls, ‘The whole is a delibernte 
and barefaced i 


i 4 imposture, and it is to be hoped that when «ome 
generations hence this miserable myth again crops up ia this 
repétitive operations of history, some more powerful. pen thar 
minê may find employment in denouncing the shameless ato 
tempt to impose upon the credulity of the scieutifie world, 1 + 


(Signed) Hogr Owes. . 
December 25, 1875, ; { 
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| A Two or three months avo E saw mention made of them by 
‘Major MaeNair, К. Е, in his work * Perak and the Malays,” 
iod some yéars вро a work on Borneo, Sarawak, о. made an 
especial allusion to them. But both authors spoke of the 
thing rather asa љу. It would be traly worthy work for 
you and a small council of your friends and brother savants 
to sole this mystery. Procure nnother batch ef these pearls 
which are known to experts by their general appearance ; lock 
them up (when in conncil assembled) for six months: or s9, 
and at the end of that term reveal to the publie whether the 
pearls have increased. ' | 
(Signed) Frank BUCKLAND 

November 16, 1878. 


Pearls are — of aggregated minute crystals of 
carbonate of lime. But we are apparently stumped at the ont- 
set, for crystals can only grow iu solution, and the conditions 


- du which pearls breed are, “that they be kept in a dry box.” 


However, we must make the best of things as they лге, There 
is always water present in the nir as aqueous vapour, varying 
in ДУ aceording to ciremmstances ; and the extreme limit 
of that quantity is determined by the temperature. Carbonic 
acid: is also a constaut constitneut. of the air, the normal 
amount being about 0.4 per cent. by volume; and there are 
‘always solid particles of organie and inorgauie matter, varying 


in quantity and qnality according to obvious conditions. We are 


told that it is necessary for the production ‘of new pearls that 


nutritive material be provided in the shape of grains of rice. 
{се like the grains of all cereals, contains lime, chiefly as the 
phosphate, and to some extent also as the carbonate. As pearls 
are composed of carbonate of lime it is probable that. these - 
enrthy salts are the souree from which the voung ones are 
formed. Аз n confirniation of this E may mention that the old 
hook previously alluded to states the Japanese use not rice, but 
n cheek-varnish prepared from a particular kind of «hell. The 
renee of rice to other grains may be explained by the fact 
tint tê is the chief snpport of the inhabitants of warm countries 
where breeding pearls are found, nud hence is most easily 
obtained. In the neighbourhood ofchalk cliffs or limestone 
rocks, from the tritarating effects of atmospheric agencies, 
both chemical and physical, the dust floating in the atmosphere 
is largely composed of carbonate of lime in ап excessive- 
ly fine state of division. It is just possible that similar 


f 
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f canes may operate on the lime salts of the rice inelnd-. 
X ed with the breeding pearls, and that so the air may 
x become charged with an infinitesimal quantity of lime dust. 
Duriag the day the temperature of the ліг is higher than at. 
E night, the range being greatest in tropical Intitudes As before 
bis remarked, the quantity of aqueous vapour capable ot being 
held in suspension by the atmospliere varies with the temper- 
ature. At 32 devrees Fahrenheit it is about 2 grains to the enbia 
foot; at 77 degrees Fahrenheit, 10 grains ; at 100. degrees 
Fahrenheit it is abont 20 grains, Should the temperature 
during the night fall below the point of saturation for the 
vapour contained in the air, the latter is condensed into 
liquid globules, and dew begins to fall, carrying with itin its 
descent the floating dust particles.. In such a case, within the 
box containing the pearl there will fall a fine moisture and 
lime dust, and the pearl will receive its share, becomi 
coated with a delicate film. Sometimes. no. such deposit w 
аке place, aud sometimes it will be more appreciable than at 
others, necording to the amount of vapour with which the air 
iseharged and the variation in the temperature. During the 
night the moisture, together with the carbonio acid of the air, 
will act on the lime particles, dissolving them. Those of the 
earhonate of lime will enter into: solution as the bicarbonate, 
in exactly the same way as water passing over’ а Caleareons 
soil acquires the property known as hardness. "l'he phosphate 
will be partially decomposed by the carbonie acil; and also 
hecome dissolved ns the bicarbonate, Hence ultimately the 
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M] pearl is covered with an exceedingly weak solution of the 
M bicarbonate, of lime, Next day, with retürning heat, the 
M 3 moisture evaporates, the carbonic acid is given off, nnd car- 
к. bonate of lime is precipitatel in a manner exactly 


* analogous to the way iu which stalsctites are formed, exeept, 


that fu the latter the deposit is nmorplious, while on tlie pet 





AR assume а definate polar arrangement which results in crystalli- 
% sation. The effect of all this would be that n uniform or neart 
imiform deposit wonld take place over the whole of the pearl, 


- slight irregularity, such as might, be caused hy thé projecting 
4 angle of any crystal, the moistare, according to the laws of the 
^ surface-tension of a fluid, will run together, and cling around. 


water on a plate, and introducing a pellet into its midst, when 
the water will be seen to be heaped up round the pellet, 


-— 
é 


: "a 

k the molecules are induced by the pre-existing — two 

But suppose that on its suríace there shonld E bd to be a 
t 


T 

È the prominence. (This is simply illustrated by spilling a little 
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—.. Henee, when tlie moisture evaporates, a greater deposit will 
+ tke шы this spot than ашу other part of the pearl, and the 
— . Arregulnrity will be graddelly inereased. -In process of tinea 
module will appear, formed of minute erystnls итопрей їп а 
— s obpherical form, which is the figure ofthe equilibrinm that any 
-  amreresate of nuite tends to: assume ЧӨ the inflnence OF 
|. amutüalattraetien, and supported on a slender pedicle. Aste 
sphericle increases in size, the force of gravity’ overcomes tie 
~ cohesion of the pedicle, and a little pearl iles alongside the old 
one. Consecutive deposits wiil continue to be made on its snr- 
ice, caustug it to grow gradually larger. But as the surface of 
j U sphere ошу increases as the square ofits diameter, while the | 

А mass inerenses by lie cube, the growth of the pearl. will be 

— . most rapid when it issmall, and the additions made to its bulk 
—. Amore imperceptible the larger it gets. And so we are told it | 

takes three yeürs for a new pearl to be formed, but forty years 
ү for it to attain “the size that jewellers generally set, three in a 

ting" Such an bypothesis must be taken for what it is worth, 

- My object is notso much to offer n solution of the problem, 

b Tac TS) PUE] i 1 | 

o detoindicate that, through the operation of natural: causes, of 
which, possibly, svieties isignorant, Н may be that pearls pro- ` 
liferatein the manter that is alleged, — | 


yu o ‘te 


* 





Е ah ы а | (8d.). W. M. 

2 (OM January, 1819... i 

A A INE | à ч 
ва Maximi Cops asp Sin 5. Rares. | © ee 

y Exe: 402 (See Paper at page 32.) ^m J 
hate: _ In the Weekly Register, a newspaper fomerly published = ~~ 
© in Malacca, there appeared in the year 1840, а translation of © 

РТ the Malay Code, with some remurks on Malay Codes, and on 


| o the aboriginal tribes of the Peninsula, and with trunslationsof ——— 
` — two Malay Manuscripts, one regarding the Menangkabuu = 
in Johor, the other relating to the first arrival of the Portu- _ — 
(o guesein Malacca. | | Mass. 
+. This Series of papers was, begun on the 9th January 
1840, nnd was completed on the 3rd September of th 
| >The name of the’ translator is not given; but the paper о 
is described as “an original fragment of nit роь а, ZB. 
ее | | | i с 
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.. In 1877, Mr. Hervey having extracted it from the 
* Weekly Register", had a few copies of the Maritime Code 
printed for private distribution. Mr. W, E. Maxwell, who 
obtained a copy, was struck by the internal evideneé and 
by some remarks of Newbold pointing to Sir Stamford 
Kaffles as being the true though unacknowledged author of 


 thispaper; and communicated to the Society his 


5 геавопз 
for thinking so in ashort Memorandum. It was shortly 
after ascertained that Mr. Maxwell's suspicious were 
correct, and that Sir Stamford Raffles had in fact comimu- 
nicated this paper to the “ Asiatic Researches” in 1809. _ 

The question, however, still remains: how eame the editor 
of the “Weekly Register" to be ignorant of this? there 
can be little doubt that he published the paper from M.S. §, 
for it is full of errors which would be otherwise un- 
accountable. < 


But how did he come across the M, S. $.2 Possibly 
they were left by Raffles with some friend in Malneca, and 
after changing hands were ultimately made use of by the 
Editor of the Weekly Register. In Raffles’ Memoirs — 
his widow, ed. 1830, extracts are given of the paper as i 
appeared in the “ Researches,” and a comparison of these 
with the Code as re-printed in the Malacca paper, shews 
that in places the latter is the more full of the two, which 

gests the inference that it was printed from the original 
апа unrevised M. 3, S. of the author. It would be interest- 


не ing to discover these if they are still extant in Malacea. 


The errors in the Code as it appears in the WeeklY 
pages are numerous, and many of them important, Th? 
bulk of these have been corrected in the present re-print 
by Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Hervey, who have alsoappended 
a few explanatory Notes. The “Maritime Code” alone is 
in this Number, the * Remarks” being reserved for the 
next. — 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


GENERAL ME ETING 
HELD ON MONDAY, 13тн OCTOBER, 1579. 
Present. 


The Venorable Archdeacon G. Е. Hose, w.a, (Presideat,) 
А. M. SxissEn, Esq., ( Honorary Secretary.) 

Jas. MILLER, Esga ( Honorary Treasurer.) 

О.Е. A. Herver, Es. 

В. W. Hurrrrr, Esg., м. А. 

G. А. Бим, Eso. 


besides 
МкмвЕЕз ann Vistrona, 


The Minutes of the last Meeting are read and confirmed. 


The following gentlemen, recommended by the Council, are 
elected Members : — 


The Hon'ble S, Grrzirtax. 
The Hon'ble E. E. ЇвЕмохбЕн. 
C. SruINGER, Esg. 


The President explains to the Council, that four months have 
been allowed to elapse since the last General Meeting, owing to 
the absence from the Society of several of the moat active Members 
of the Council. 


The President also states that action has been taken by the 
‘ouncil upon several matters: of importance, some reference to 
which will be of interest to the Society. 


l A — of the standard Malay work Hikeyat Abdullah 
haa been undertaken by the Mociety, with the assistance of tho 
Eduention Department, 


(іх) » 


29. The vocabulary of words solected, to nasist in the collec- 
tion of dialects of wild tribes, has now been issued, some delay 
having been caueed by а very careful consideration of the list of 
representative words, and by the labour of translating them (through 
Dr. Breven's nesistancee) into French, German, Dutech, and 5pan- 
ish—the European Innguages of most service in reference to the pur- 
poses of the Society. 


Copies of the vocabulary have already been cireulated among 
those resident in tho Native States, Sumatra, and Sarawak, and 
communicated to the learned Societies of neighbouring Colonies: 


3. The new map, to be published with the aid of Government 
under the auspices of this Society, is now ready for printing, and 
will be sent home by the next mai. 


4. Messrs. Твбнхев & Co, of London, and Mesers. Lenora 
& Co, of Paris, have written to request that they may be the 
recognised Agents of the Society in London and Paris, respeetively, 
for the sale of the Journal, and the Council has acceded to their 
request. 


A paper upon the Kinta District of Pérak, by Mr. Н. W. С, 
LzEcH, 18 then read by the Secretary. 


An account of certain Sakei Visitors to Perak, by Mr. W. E. 
MAXWELL, is read by the President. 


An account of Ма ascent of the Johor River and Ginong 
Blümut is read by Mr. D. Е. A. Hrever. 


The Secretary makes a statement to the Society respecting 
the Journal (No. ILL), the printing of which will, it is hoped, be 
ext leted Кану, во as to ensure its publication before the close 

month. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HELD AT THE RAFFLES LIBRARY AT $30 par. 
ON FRIDAY, THE Зоти JANUARY, 1550, 


PRESENT, 


The Venerable Archdeacon G. F. Нове, maan ( President.) 
А. M. Sktsxen, Esq., (Honorary Secretary.) 
Еруту Kork, Esq., (Honorary Treasurer,) 

N. B. Dexsxvs, Esq, Ph. D. 

G. А. Rexê, Esq. 


besides 
Mruners ayy VISITORS. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting are read and confirmed. 


The following gentlemen, recommended by the Council, aro 
elected Members :— 


І. Н. Woons, Esq., (Масса. ) 


М. SCHAALPE, Esq., (Khio.) 
P. Мих, Esq, (Singapore.) 
On the proposal of Mr. П, А. ВЕмЕ, seconded by Dr. Dzexxra, 
H. H. The Ја of Johor is elected an Honorary Member 
of the Society. ۰ 


The Secretary reada the Council's Report. The Treasurer reads 
the Council's Financial Account for 1979. It is proposed, second. : 
ed, and adopted, that the Reports be printed, 


The President addresses the Socicty, and concludes hy resign. 
ing, on behalf of himself and the other Ollicers and Councillors, 
the cffices they have held during 1579. 


^ The Officers and Councillors for 1880 are ballotted for, Messrs, 
Desxxs and Korx kindly undertaking to act as Serutineers of the 
ballot, Before ballotting for the new Ollicers, the President states 


{ х1) 


to the Meeting that it i» the wish of himself and all the present 
office-bearers that the election about to take place should be made 
without any regard to the present holders of office, who are them- 
selves particularly desirous to sce new names on the roll of the 
Society s Officers. 


The election of Officers then proceeds, and the following are 
declared to have been eleeted for 1890 :— 


President —The Venerable Archdeacon G. F. Host, м.а. 
Vice-President (Singapore).—The Hon'ble Crem, C. Surrit. 
Vice-President ( Penang).—The Hon'ble C. J. Invtsa. 
Honorary Seeretary.—V. А. SwETTENHAM, 

Honorary Treasurer.—Epwis Kork, Esq. 


Members. 


№. B. Drssys, Esq, Ph. D.; В. W. Hvrrrerr, Esq, м.а. ; 
У. A. PickxniNo, Esq.; G. А. laf, Esq. ; А. M. Ѕкіххер, Esq. 


A vote of thanks is passed to the outgoing Officers. 


A paper is read by Mr. E. W. Brmcu on the Vernacular 
Press of the Straits. After some remarks from Dr. Drxxvs, 
regarding the establishment of a Chinese Newspaper, the meeting 


separates. 


— ——— 


The Council's Annual Report for 1879. 


The Straits Asiatic Society has now completed the second year 
of Ив existence; and notwithstanding some difficulties inseparable 
from its position, its work has been carried on during the year 
1879 iu accordance with the original programme. 


There were last year eight applications to become Members, 
and eleven resignations. 


The Society on the Ist January, 1580, comprised :— 


The Pafron.—An office which His Excellency the Admi- 
nistrator, Major-General Ахзох, c.M.G., was pleased to accept 
last May. 


4 Honorary Members—The Raja of Sarawak, Baron 
Mactar, Revds. L'Abbés J. Favre and J. Рквчам, 





è 4 хи) 
10 Officers and Members of the Council 
139 Ordinary Members. 


The Officers and Members of the Council, whose Report is 
now before the Society, were elected, as laid down m Rule 18, at 
the Annual General Meeting held on the 14th January, 1579. In 
April Dr. Breser, one of the Council, left for Europe, and the 
remaining Officers of the Council elected Mr. Rest, under Rule 
10, to the place left vacant in the Council. In November the 
ue" of Mr. Hervey caused another vacancy, which Ваз not 

een filled. 


The Treasurer, Mr. J. Miren, being temporarily absent, the 
duties of his office were, at the close of the year, kindly undertaken 
by Mr. Kore, who presents the Financial Account for 1579 to this 

ceting. 


The objecta of-the Society, as originally defined, are :— 


(а) The investigation of subjecta connected with the Straits 
of Malacca and the neighbouring countries. 


(5. The publication of papera in a Journal. 


(e) The formation of a library of books bearing on the objects 
of the Society. 


Numbers 2 and 3 of our series of Journals, hare been issued 
in the course of the year—No. 2 in April and No. 3 in November. 


Nineteen “Papers” amd sixteen “ Miscellaneous Notices" on 
various subjects, ns defined above, have appeared altogether. The 
difficulties, already referred to as being inseparable from the posi- 
tion of the Society, are particularly felt in connection with the 
printing of these Papers and Journals; and it is to these difficulties 
alone, and not to the want of contributions, that any delay in the 
appearance of the Journal ia to be attributed. 


The subjecte investigated comprise, amongst other topics, ori- 
- ginal accounts of the:— | 


Sakeis in the Interior of the Peninsula, 


1. 

2. Bakeis in Pérak. 

3. Somanga in Kedah, 
4. Maerodontisin, 


( xm ) 

Sélingor Mammals. 

Limestone in Ulu Klang. 

Gutta Percha. 

Chinese Secret Societies in the Straits Settlements. 
Malay Proverbs. : 
10. М.8, of Sir Srawroso dEtarrnEs (unpublished) on the 

Founding of Singapore, a reprint of his Malay Code. 


11.  Disquisitions respecting the Ophi Ophigue Elope, and 
" Breeding Pearls." * 
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12. Geographical Notes regarding the routes from Pahang 
to Ulu Kelantan overland; from Sélingor to Pahang 
by Ulu Bernam and Sungei Tata; across Rambau ; up 
Gunong Blümut and the Semrong; and а Survey Ке- 
port upon the River Plus and the interior of Pérak. 


There are in all 26 different writers enrolled among the Con- 
tributors of these papers. 


For the selling and distributing of the Journal in Europe, 
Agents have, on their own application, been appointed as follows :— 


London, Messrs. Tui nxER & Со. 
Paris, Messrs. Lenorx & Co. 


With the permission of the Committee of tho Raffles Library, 
our Meetings have, 25 hitherto, been held m their premises, except- 
ing only on the occasion of the extraordinary Meeting in honour 
of Professor Norpexsxsonp, when the Society was kindly invited to 
assemble in the Singapore Club. The General Meetings have been 
less numerous than fit yous зв it was found couvenient to hold 
them not monthly, but once in two months, This refers only to 
the General Meetings, the Council having continued to meet 
monthly as provided in the Rules, 


Six General Meetings were held in the course of the year, at 
which eight Papers were read, most of which either have appeared 
already, or will be published in the Journal (No. 1V,), which is now 
in the printers’ hands. 


Among the interesting events of our Society's Meeting should 
be recorded that, to which reference has just been made—the occa- 
sion on which the Society presented an address of congratulation 
to the explorers of the North-East passage, who recently visited 
this port in the “ Vega," An account of the proceedings on that 


ла 
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occasion, our President's Address, and Professor NonoENsKJOLD'&s 
reply are appended to this Report. Our Council felt that they 
would be carrying out the wishes of Members in seizing an oppor- 
tunity affo them to acknowledge cordially the devotion to в 
scientific course of which Professor NomgpENSKJOLD's career offers 
во eminent an example. 


The Lib is gradually increasing, through the exchanges 
with other Societies, and occasional gifts of works suitable to its 
shelves, and it now numbers 135 volumes. 


The Society may also congratulate itself upon having taken 
an active part in urging upon Government the importance of 
purchasing the lato Mr Looaw's Philological Library, both to 
assist students and to prevent the disposal of this unique collection. 
The Government has since completed the purchase ; and the collec- 
tion is now safely bestowed and available to all in the Raffles 


Library 


The Map of the Malay Peninsula, regarding the expenses of 
which we * also appealed to Government for бааа is now 
in the hands of Messrs. Sraxroro & Co., of Charing Cross, and will, 
it is hoped, before long be in the hands of Members, Some delay 
was occasioned in endeavouring to correct and reconcile in the 
Survey Office certain “ bearings " of newly discovered mountain 
peaks; and also in copying the chart before sending it home— 
assistance which deserves acknowledgment. It cannot be too clearly 
explained that of the Peninsula, as a whole, this is in truth the first 
Map, and that if by a Map is understood something correct and com- 
plete, then it will not be one at all ; nor would it bo for such a Socie- 
я аз ours merely to be publishers of information already well known. 

ut this tracing, with its er size and more numerous names, 
will be of most service when it induces those who travel to furnish 
corrections and additions, wherever our knowledge of the country 
extends. Probably not one tenth of the Peninsula has, even 
at the present time, been Moverse by Europeans, and it becomes 
clear from the Geographical Notes, printed in each successive Jour- 
nal, that if the Peninsula's Geography is ever to be really known, 
explorations are required on a more comprehensive scale than can 
be looked for in the occasional journals of district officers. 

The publication of a cà tracing is, in the meantime, a step 


in the right direction, and for the means of publishing it, we are 
largely bted to the Governments of the Native States. 


‚ The V. of words selected to assist in collecting the 
Dialects af Wild Tees lae bose rnd ме eee e 
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number of 50 copies, and a many remain in our Clerk's hands 
in this Library, entirely at the disposal of all, whether members or 
not, who are willing to assist in forming a collection which will be 
unique, useful and peculiarly appropriate to the geographical posi- 
tion which Singapore occupies. 


After the list of 100 representative words had been settled, it 
was translated into German, French, Dutch, and Spanish, in the 
hope of extending the collection of these dialects over as wide a 
portion of Malaya as possible. 


—— dialects have already been collected from the following 
tribes :— 


1. Ulu Kinta, ) © 7. Ulu Achin. 

2, Chindariong, > 2 8. Pulo Nias. 

3. Kenering, 3$ 9. Kayan. 

+. Balau Dyak. 10. Punan Malano. 
5. Land Dyak. 11. Brabetan. 

6. Samoi. 


A — list will be published in an early number of the 
Journal; and it is hoped that the dialects of the Sakei or Mintra 
tribes in Selangor and Sungei Ujong may then be added to the list. 


Thus in reviewing the flve matters referred to in the last 
Annual Report, it will be seen that three have been, at any rate, 
in an advanced stage during the p»st year. There remain :— 

the publication of a New Dictionary ; 
the mdexing of Mr. Loeax’s Journals. 


These have still to be undertaken, though some beginning has 
been made in the Index; and possibly, through the labours of a 
Member resident at Malacca, in commencing the new edition of a 
Dictionary. For the due support of the latter work it is to be 
feared our present means will prove inadequate; and both these 
undertakings are of that kind which demands no small share of 
leisure, а commodity in which most of us are poor indeed. 


Another undertaking has been the int of the standard 
Malay work * Hikayat Abdullah," part of which, it will be remem- 
bered, was recently published by Messrs. Нехит 8. Ктхо & Со. 
translated into English by Mr. Тномзох. The Malay 
. Was no longer obtainable, large sums having been offered for a 
сору in vain. An advantageous offer having been made to the 
Society, the whole work (437 pages) has been published under 
Contract for $400, It is satisfactory to be able to add, that the 
volume is already completed, and that the outlay upon its publica- 
tion has been area a with the exception of some $50 to $60. 


i 
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There is but one other point to notice; acknowledgment is 
due to Government for remitting, to the benefit of our Society, all 
local рне on its letters — MSS. and Journals, As itis important 
this efit should be known to all Members and contributors, the 
communication from Government on the subject is here recorded :— 


“COLONIAL SECRETARY'S Orricg, 
“ Singapore, 214 January, 1880. 


“Str,—In answer to your letter of 24th December last, with 
reference to reducing the payment for Postage on books despat- 
ched to the other Settlements, I am directed by the Administrator to 
inform you that His Excellency has great pleasure in thus assisting 
the Straits Asiatic Society, and has directed that all publications, 
sent out by the Society to the other Settlements, with the signature 


of the Secretary, wi without charge by all local steamers 
between the — Settlements and Native States. 


“Instructions to this effect have been issued to the Post Office. 
“I have the honour to be, 
“Sir, 
" Your most obedient Servant, 


(Signed) “CECIL C. SMITH, 
Colonial Secretary, 
Straits Settlements.” 
“ The Honorary Secretary 
of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Singapore.” 


Treasurer's Report. 


At the last Annual General Meeting of the Society, held on 
the 13th of January, 1879, there was a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer to the amount of $309.52, and the amount of Subseri 
tions for 1878 then outstanding was $72, and the liabilities of t 
Society at that date amounted to $47.60 for bills outstanding. 


Eight of the Subscriptions for 1878 have been id, and the 
four are now considered sa withdrawn. under Rule 6. к 
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. The List of Members of the Society, handed to the Treasurer 
for the collection of the Subscriptions, included 153 names, excla- 
siva of those four Honorary Members, but of these, eleven members 
have resigned in the beginning of 1879, and four later on, four 
are considered to have resigned under Rule Û, and, it is with feel- 
inga of deep regret, I have to inform you of the death of one of our 
embers, Mr. P. E. Prsronivs, who died in November last, The 
number of the subscribing members being thus reduced to 137. 


Of the eleven members who have resigned, only the four who 
resigned a few months ago have paid their subscriptions. 


On the 31st December last, 106, out of the 143 subscriptions 
had been paid, and, with the exception of two which may be consi- 
dered as withdrawn, the whole of the remaining subseriptions arb 
likely to be paid. 


With reference to the outstanding subseriptions for 1879, I 
may state that almost all the Members are residing abroad, hence 
the delny of collecting the debts. 


By the abstract of the Cash accounts of the year, which I now 
lay before the Society, it will be scen that the receipts amounted to 
$1,299.52, and the payments to $695.75. The transactions result- 
ing in a balance to the credit of the Society of $603.77. The sub- 
seriptions for 1879 to be received in 1880 amount to $186; and 
there were Bills for 1879 outstanding at the end of the year amount- 
ing to 8072.55. 


The general result is shewn by the Statement of Assets and 
Liabilities, from which it will be seen that the net balance to the 
credit of the Society at the close of the year was $117.19. 


It was felt by the Council of the Society that a good — 
ree or itself to reprint a standard work like the “ uyat 
Abdullah." 


But to enable the — to do the work an advance had to be 
made of $98, and on its completion a further sum of $202 waa padi. 
For this 8300 the Society have recouped themselves by the sale of 
copies, amounting to $300 in value, to the Education Department. 


In addition to this, some $10 or so has been realised by pri- 
vate sales of the work, but against this there is a sum of $100, due 
to the Contractor for the work, and the Society is therefore some 
860 out of pocket on this account, which will be probably made up 
by further sales, 
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From the sale of the Journals of the Society I believe a sum 


of 836 has been recovered, but accounts have not as yet been ren- 


dered by the Agents of the Society. 
Epwrs Kork, 


Honorary Treasurer. 
Singapore, 30th January, 1880. 


STRAITS ASIATIC SOCTETY. 
Casi Ассосхт, 1879. 
Balance of last account د‎ forward, ... $309 52 





Subscriptions for 1878, .. 48 00 
Do. 1879, * 636 00 
Sale of Journala, 5 4 6 00 
Sale of * Hikayat Abdullah," .. ... 800 00 
$1,299 52 
—— Journal, = .. $840 80 
r 44 А 35 60 
Lithographs 36 00 
Printing k Hikayat Abdullah,” 98 00 
Advertisements, . * з 00 
Allowance to Clerk and Collector, .. 129 00 
Postage, &с., ei 27 08 
Stationery, ses ¥ ~ 50 
Miscellaneous, ... cee .. 26 Ol 
7 
Balance, n 2. ... 8608 77 
$1,299 52 
Assets AND Lianrrres, 
Ist January, 1880. 
Assets. 
Balance in hand, . .. $608 77 
Subscriptions, 1879, outstanding, . 186 00 


$789 77 
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Liabilities, 
Bills outstanding, Postage, Clerk's Salary, 
Stationery, &c., ... les 2 $ 24 48 
Mission Press for Cartridge paper, &c, ... 40 10 
Printing “Hikayat Abdullah,”... .. 902 00 


Publication of Journal No. 3, about . 800 00 
Subscription of Mr. Укнмохт for 1550 in dd 
ч Y 7» 6 


advance, * 
$672 58 


Balance to credit, ... * o (ARM 19 
8789 77 


Eowrix Кокк, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


The President's Address. 


Gentlemen, I shall not trespass upon your time and attention 
for more than a very few minutes this evening. I would not con- 
sent to the proposal that an Address from the President should be 
announced as part of the programme for this meeting, for I felt 
doubtful whether I had anything to say, and sure that the very 
few words I might desire to speak would not deserve to be called 
an Address, But 1 find I cannot make up my mind to retire from 
the honourable position which your kindness entrusted to me for 
the second time в year ago, without a last word. You have 
the history of the past year, and the present financial position of 
es gy fg the reports just read by the Secretary and the Trea- 
surer. They give us reason, I think, to be sati with the work 
al done, and to hope that there is a future for our Soci 
which is full of promise. The fact that three numbers of the 
Journal, all containing most valuable contributions to the general 
knowledge of this part of the world in which we live, and the races 
inhabiting it, have been already — and that a fourth num- 
ber is in progress, shews very plainly that such —— 
was доле in the Straits, Seeing how much information has come 
in since the ereation of a proper organization for receiving and 
recording it makes one reilect with pain and regret upon the num- 
ber of possible contributors to the special branches of knowledge 
the Society seeks to advance who have passed away “ mute and 
inglorious " for the lack of such an organization. And from the 
ваше cause, I doubt not, much valuable matter which had been 
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already committed to writing has been p aside as useless, car- 
ried away to other lands, or perished by mischance or careless- 

ness. Of one such case at least I know. Some papers which were 
' the result of the learning and experience of one of tho most able 
of the older residents, the Hon'ble Tuomas BnappELL, intended 
for publication in Locaw's “ Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” 
were lost after the valuable publication ceased to exist. And ano- 
ther series of papers from the same pen were entrusted to the edi- 
tor of the short-lived “ Journal of Eastern Asia,” and met with the 
same fate as their predecessors. 


The failure and the loss were due in both cases to the same 
cause. The whole enterprise was on the shoulders of a single indivi- 
dual, and a want of leisure, or of health, or of perseverance on his 
part, brought the whole thing to an end. We have a hope, as I 
said on the first occasion I had the honour of addressing this 
Society, that we may escape the danger, by the fact that we are a 
Society, and therefore that, when one man fails or drops away, ano- 
ern will be found to fill up his place in the ranks, and the work 

go on. 


I do not pro to review in detail the articles contributed 
to the pages of the Journal during the past year, Iwill only say 
of them that they seem to shew no sigu of falling off, cither in 
ability, or in permanent value. 


Itis very satisfactory thata Library has becn commenced. 
The number of works in it is not large at present, and they consist, 
perhaps too exclusively, of the trhüsactions of Societies like our 
own. But some progress has been made, and it has become re- 
cognised that the formation of a collection of books bearing upon 
our special — is one of the departments of the work we have 
undertaken to do. 


No doubt one reason of the slow advance we have made in this 
direction is to be found in the proximity of the Raffles Li А 
which has lately been enriched by the LoGax collection. But 
list of scientific upon the countries and the peoples of Mala- 
ya now on the shelves of the Raffles Library is by no means complete 
and is perhaps unlikely to be made so, as a more popular 0 
literature is much more in demand. I do not doubt that in the 
future, the student of our special subjects will have to depend u 
our Society for most of the books he may want to refer to, whi 
are not already in the Raffles collection. 


Ч 
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Two ofthe events of the past year, enumerated in the Seere- 
tary’s Report, seem to claim special mention. One was the recep- 
tion by the Society of Professor Nonoexsxsonn and his companions 
in the “Vega" on their homeward voyage, after having accom- 
plished the North-East passage from Europe to China. 


The other, which I consider of particular importance, ія the 
publication by the Society of a new edition of the Дуа Ab- 
dullah. This requires somewhat more consideration, because the 
action of. the Council in the matter is liable to be challenged. 
There ін the question, which waa raised at one of our Meetings 
about another matter, whether it is within the scope of such a 
Society as ours to publish anything but the arie originally 
communicated to us and our own transactions, Now, if any consider- 
able risk of pecuniary loss were involved in such publication, I 
should think that it would not be right to undertake it But in 
this case we were secured, by the the kind co-operation of the 
Educational Department in consenting to take over a considerable 
portion of the edition nt a fixed price, Being thus secured against 
sinking the subseribers' money, we have been enabled to do, for a 
most important piece of Malayan literature, just what was done by 
the liberality of Governmenta and enlightened individuals at the 
beginning of the Renaissance for many of the Greek Classics that 

been nearly lost. We have brought it out again into the light 
of day, and have put it within the reach of those who may be benc- 
fited by it. 


There is no doubt that the efforts of Government, of religious 
bodies, and of benevolent individuals to spread education amongst 
the people hére aro beginning to bear fruit, and that the natives 
are slowly awakening to the advantages of acquiring knowledge, 
But thay have very few books, and the desire for them is not suffi- 
ciently strong as vet to make them willing to ineur much labour or 
expense in procuring them. This must be done for them, probably 
for another generation at least. Now there are few bose whic 
they nre so likely to read as the story of Anpuiian the Munshi, 
who, with n singularly pure diction, and in а most popular style, has 
given a alight and partial, but still a very truthful sketch, of a most 
important period in the history of these Settlements, illustrated, as 
one may say, with the most graphie pictures of life and manners in 
д time which is fast passing out of memory. The restoring and 
circulating of a book of this kind is likely to be а stimulus both to 
those who are themselves acquiring the elements of learning, and to 
those who are setting their children to do so. It is also not impro- 
bable that it may have the effect of teaching the natives to value 
other remains of their own literature which are still in their рон 
session, and even of encouraging some of the most cultivated 
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among them to make their own independent efforts in that field on 
which one of themselves achieved a great success I consider, 
therefore, that, while the Society had its own proper objects in view 
when it undertook the preservation of this interesting example of 
Malay intelligence, it did not lose sight of them in putting it in the 
way of those for whom it was originally written. 


RECEPTION OF PROFESSOR NOXDENSKJOLD. 
( Ertraet from the “ Straits Times” of the 4th December.) 


Mr. А. M. Skisser, Honorary Secretary, opens the Mee ting 
by reading the following Resolution of the Society, at a Mee ting 
of the Council held on 3rd November :— 


“The Council takes into consideration the information which 
“has been received of the Fega's —— visitto Singapore, and 
"unanimously agrees to send to Professor Nonpensksoup the hearty 
“congratulations of this Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society upon 
“his successful achievement of a North-East passage in his MD 
" ble voyage through the Polar Seas from Sweden to Japan." 


“Should the Гида, under the command of Captain ParaxpEn, 
“and tho distinguished party, visit our port, it is resolved to offer 
"such a recognition as may be practicable of the importance of 
" Professor NonpENsK20LD's achievements to science generally,and to 
“those objects more particularly which the Asiatic Society exists to 
“promote.” 


Mr. Зклухен explains that in pursuance of this resolution 
Professor Norpexsksoip and Captain ParaANDpER had been invited, 
thanks to the courtesy of the members of the Club, to meet the 
members of the Straits Branch of thé Asiatic Society in the read. 
ing-room of the Club this evening, an invitation which both 
eminent men have kindly accepted. 


The Venerable Archdeacon Hose says :— 


Professor Nonpenxsxsoup,—In the name of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, assembled here to meet you, I have to 
offer you the most —— congratulations upon the success of that 
great achievement which you, and your distinguished associates 
have just accomplished in effecting the North-Eastern Passage 
through the Arctic Ocean. 


. In all ages the North men have been bold enough to face the 
hardships of the frozen sea, tempted, in old times, by the desire of 
getting lands and wealth, and in our own better days by the hope 
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of adding to the knowledge of this world of ours which men have 
already acquired. But too often, the tale of Arctic Exploration 
haa been one of disappointment and failure; too often the discoverer'a 
voyage has ended in his own grave. To very few has a brilliant 
success such as yours been given. Indeed we may say there are 
not many Geographical potens remaining of the magnitude and 
importance of that which the voyage of the Pega has solved. The 
satisfaction to yourself of having earned such a reward by your 
twenty years of labour among the dangera of the Northern Ocean 
must be very great. 

Whether the North-East re comes to be used аа one of 
the ordinary routes between Northern Europe and China, or not, 
the advantages of your difficult journey cannot fail to be real and 
lasting. If, ns has been suggested in Englnnd, it should be found 
to demonstrate the possibility of placing meteorological stations— 
which can be duly supplied and relieved—at the most favourable 
points for observation on the coast of Northern Asia, so “doubling 
“the range of time over which our weather predictions now extend, 
“and immensely increasing the range of surface for which predic- 
“tions are issued,” the beneficial results are indeed incalculable. In 
imagination we sce countless sailors avoiding the storm which, had 
it not been foretold, would have overtaken and probably destroyed 
them; and countless merchants rejoicing over the added security 
which attends their ventures. Perhaps too it is not too ta 
stretch of the imaginative faculty to picture to ourselves the toil- 
ing populations and the anxious Governments of this great Conti- 
nent escaping or mitigating the horrors of famine by the timely 
provision which forecasts of unfavourable sensona would enable 
them to make. And if such things as these are likely to result 
from increased opportunities of observing meteorological fluctua- 
tions in the Arctic regions, it will be a vast multitude, both on sea 
and land, that will have reason to admire the skill and courage 
which made such opportunities attainable. 

On the other hand, when merchant ships from the East and 
from the West are traversing in safety the course which your jour- 
ney bhas marked out; when new markets are being formed tor the 
manufactures and the natural products of both Europe and Asia; 
and when the produce of the richest province in Siberia is being 
distributed over the world; when, too, the material comforts of 
civilization, and the light of religion and education are being con- 
veyed to such peoples ая the Tschutechis, whose misery and desti- 
tution your charity relieved, it will be impossible to estimate the 
additions to the «um of human happiness which this voyage of the 
Pega will have made. 


As we believe this is the last evening of your stay here, we beg 
you to accept our warmest good wishes for your journey home. 
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We shall look with the most intense interest for the accounts of 
your arrival and of the reception you will meet with, both from 
your countrymen and from all who have the Progress of civiliza- 
tion and science at heart, in the great cities of Europe which you 
may visit. We shall ever consider ourselves fortunate that the 
homeward course of the first cireumnavigator of Europe and Asia 
brought him past our Settlement at the extreme South of that 
great Continent, and enabled us to meet one, who may look forward 
to the happiness of being reckoned among the benefactors of 
mankind. 


Professor NORDENBSKJOLD replies as follows :— 


“Тик Srnarrs Вплхси or тне Royan Asiatic Socrery,—The 
kind reception to-day by which the Straits Settlements’ branch of 
the Royal Asiatie Society has honoured the Members of the Swedish 
Expedition has for us quite а peculiar interest, which could be 
— in no other place and by no other learned Society in the 
wo 


Having passed the North Cape of Asia, Cape Techeliskin, or 
the much discussed Promontorium Tabin of Ptolomeus, where even 
in the hottest summer's day the scanty vegetation and the scarce 
flowers are surrounded by ice and snow, where the land always was 
uninhabited, and where scarcely a man has been before us but the 
Russian Explorer whose namo it bears; we at present enjoy the 
hospitality of п flourishing community in the southernmost part of 
Asin, where snow is unknown, and even during the winter а ахи. 
rious evergreen vegetation surrounds a numerous and thriving 

tion. The contrast is so striking that one could hardly 
jeve that it would be possible for men to sustain two so different 
climates, 

1 believe, however, that the horrors with which popular 
authors ie morona me Northern Coast of Asia are * 
exaggerat t i» true the winter we passed at the verge of the 
Polar Circle on the Tschukschi Peninsula was very serious, with 
a constant snow monsoon and a temperature often below the froez- 
ing point of mercury, more severe indeed than the winter I 
seven years ago nearly eight hundred miles farther to the North at 


АРн» where the sun for nearly four winter months is constantly 
ow the horizon. 


But even in the far North the summer has its charms, the 
snow melts and evaporates. The soil ія then, during a few weeks, 
covered with a flower t unrivalled in the South. The ice 
breaks and melts away along the shores in the latter part of the 
summer, And finally Southerly winds and warm currents from 
the Siberian rivers open a broad channel of ice free water from 
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Jenesej to Bering. It is in this channel that the Vega made her 
North- passage. 


I am persuaded this will not be tho last time this channel will 
be navigated, as from immemorial time millions of birds emigrate 
from the extreme South to the shores of Northern Asia to breed 
and enjoy its short summer, so I think the time will come when 
numbers of seamen will, during some few weeks of every year, scek 
thís eoast for commercial purposes, importing merchandise to the 
mouth of the great and deep rivers of Siberia, and exporting from 
thence produce to Europe, Asia, and America, and 1 believe this 
navigation in the future will be attended with no peculiar dangers 
to the ships, or privations to the crews. For that aim, a more com- 
plete knowledge of the Polar regions, of the extension of land and. 
sea, of the forming of the ice in the deep open ocean, of the cur- 
rents in the Polar basin, the prevailing winds, &c., is of the utmost 
importance, 


I am persuaded that these geographical desiderata will soon 
be supplied. For, with the exception of the Polar basins, all the 
oceans of the globe at present are pretty well known. Very few 
momentous problems are left for future explorers, and there will 
be, no doubt, a lively competition among all the seafaring nations 
to gain the last laurels left. 


No people has done so much to lift the veil which has, for a 
long time, surrounded the iey regions as the people of England, and 
no nation сап boast of such a large mercantile marine, such a num- 
ber of hardy seamen and skilful navigators. The enthusiasm with 
which this people, even in the remotest parts of its dominions, 
embraces our undertaking has been a source of great pleasure to 
me, as a certain pledge that our voyage will soon be followed by 
others, and, finally, by practical results, of what importance we at 
present hardly can form an exact idea. 


Once more I thank you all for the kind reception to-day. 
Captain PALAxDER exhibits several charts and maps, which are 
anxiously scanned, giving details of the “silent sea’ over which 
the Vega voyaged. 
The Professor hands to Dr. Dexxrs, for the Museum, a 


men of pes which he had brought from tho extreme —— 
point of Asia. 
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THE MARITIME CODE 
Gy THE 
MALAYS, 


By Sim STANFORD BAFFLES, 


Part II, 


( Continued from Journal No. 3, p. 84.) 


The long admitted opinion that the Malays possess no records 
whatever of thoir laws and customs, and that they are solely 
governed in their disputes by established customs and usages, re- 
ferred to as occasion may require from memory only, seems to 
have been much strengthened by the observations contained in 
Mr. Manspks's account of Sumatra; which, from its being the only 
standard book in the English language containing a detailed account 
of the Eastward, appears to have been considered by many as ap- 
plying generally, and thus calculated to fit all the countries denomi- 
nited Maulayan; whereas, the Island of Sumatra possesses in itself 
analmost inexhaustible fund for research and enquiry; and can 
only be considered as one of the almost innumerable States, and 
by no means the gregtest in population or even in extent, of that 
comprehensive and unparalleled archipelago throughout which 
the Malayan nation is established. | 


The Island of Sumatra, as well as the Island of Java, Tanah 
Ugi or Bugis land (Celebes), Sulu, and the Moluccas (which, with 
Borneo, compose what may be properly termed the Malayan group) 
are peopled by nations radically distinct from the Malays; who 
speak languages entirely different, and use various written charac. 
ters original and peculiar to each; these nations nro governed by 
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their own Laws and Institutes; and if we except the State of Mo- 
nangkabau on the Island of Sumatra, it is on the shores of these 
Islands only, and in the Malay Peninsula, that the Malays are to be 
found. Whatever may have been the origin of the Malayen nation, 
the population of these various and extensive Islands could never, 
according to any natural inference, have proceeded from the Ma- 
lays; but the reverse, more probably, may have been the сазе, 
whatever may have been the extent borrowed from a more foreign 
source. 


Notwithstanding, therefore, the idea of Mr. Manspen that tho 
various dinlects of the Malayan tongue have experienced such 
changes with respect to the purposes of intercourse, that they may 
be classed into several languages differing considerably from each 
other, I cannot but consider the Malayan nation as one people, 
speaking one language, though spread over too wide a space to 
preserve their character and customs in all the maritime States 
lying between the Sulu Sea and the Southern Ocean, and bounded 
longitudinally by Sumatra aad by the Western side of Papua or New 
Guinea ; but as that point more naturally belongs to a dissertation 
on the origin of the nation ard of its language, it need not be 
attended to here (whore the subject is only alluded to); as it 
might be necessary, in finding out those boundaries to which the 
Malayan laws extend, to establish such distinctions and general 
definitions as may assist in its explanation and more ready com- 


prohension. 


The laws and customs of the Malays may, therefore, be con- 
Widered either separately, or ma they have reference to those of 
the more ancient aud original inhabitants of the Eastern Islands 
with whom they are now so intimately connected. What may bo 
termed the proper laws and proper customs of the Malayan nation, 
ал it at present exists, will first be adverted to. 

Independently of the Laws of the Koran, which are more or 
less observed in the various Malay States according to the influ- 
ence of their Arabian and. Mahomedau Teachers, seldom further 
than they affect mattere of religion, marriage, and inheritance, they 
possess several Codes of Laws denominated Undang undang, or 
lustitutes, of different antiquity and authority, compiled by their 
respective sovereigns; and every State of any extent possesses its 
own, Undang ииаву. Through the whole there appears a general 
accordance; aud where they differ, it is seldom beyond what situe 
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tion and superior advantages or authority have naturally dictated. 
Many of the Undang undang contain the mere regulations for the 
collection of the duties for trade and the peculiar observances of 
the Port ; while others ascend to the higher branches of civil and 
criminal law. 


From the comparatively rude and uncivilised character of tho 
Maloy, neither learned disquisition, nor even general argument, 
is to be looked for; but simple ideas, simply expressed, may illus- 
trate eharaeter better than scientific arrangement or refined com- 
position ; and, in this point of view, however local or particular 
the subject may be, the Institutes and Rezulations of so extensive 
а maritime nation must be interesting. 


Considering, therefore, that a tranalation of their Codea, di- 
gested and arranged according to one general plan, might be 
us useful in forming and insuring а more secure intercourse 
among this extraordinary and peculiar nation, as it might be 
interesting in illustrating the unjustly degraded character of so 
extensive n portion of the human race hitherto so little known, 
whether with respect to what they are, or what they were, I have 
long been engaged, as far аз the severe duties of my publie situ- 
ation would admit, in collecting, at much trouble and consider- 
able expense, Malay manuseripts of every description; and parti- 
eularly copies of the Undang: wndang Malayu, which, with the 
various collections of Ada, or immemorial customs, and what may 
be usefully extracted from tho Szjara and Atal Malayu, or an- 
nala and traditions of the Malays, comprize what may bo termed 
the whole body of the Malay laws, customs, and usages, as far aa 
they can be considered original, under the heads of Government 
Property, Slavery, Inheritanee, and Commerce. 


On the Eastern side of Sumatra, the Malay States of Achin and 
Palembang may be considered aa of the most importance. From 
these States I already possess one copy of the Undang undang 
Achih, with a short account of the Undang wndang Siak. Further 
copies of these, as well as of the Institutes of Palembang, I hava 
reason to believe, are within my reach. 


The Jaws of Achin are peculiar, on account of the severity of 
the criminal laws; and although it may be presumed that they were 
borrowed from the more ancient inhabitants of the Island, they are 
interesting in as far as they may have been generally adopted by 
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- the Malays in the Straits of Malacca; and may hare given rive to 


that sanguinary Jlisposition. by which they are usually character- 
ined. 


Those of Siak have n peculiar interest from the long established 
connection between that State and tho Undang undang source in the 
inferior. The Siak River takes ita rise in the Menangkabau country, 
and has obviously been the principal outlet from the rich and po- 
pulous countries in the interior, of which so little ix known. 


The Malay custome and usages on the West Const of Suma- 
tra, I apprehend to be so much blended with those of the more ori- 
ginal inhabitants of tho Island, that even if there was a State 
among them of sufficient importance to have its own Institutes, it 
would scarcely deserve consideration in the general arrangement 
of what is purely Malayan; and they are, consequently, unattend- 
ed to, 


Of the Malay Peninsula, the principal States entitled to notice 
on the Western side are those of Kedah, Malacca, and Johor; nnd 
on the Eastern those of Tringginu, Patini, and Pahang. From 
these I have obtained and collected several copies of the Undang 
wading Kedah, the Undang undang Malaka, and the Undang nu- 
dang Johor. The States on the Eastern side of the Peninsula, 
with the exception of Patint which has been considerably infin- 
enced by the Siamese, seem generally to have admitted the superi- 
ority of the Malay Government, first established ut Singapore nnd 
afterwards at Johor. 


Оп the Island of Borneo, the several Malay States have Re- 
gulations and Institutes peculiar to each; not differing im any 
materia] degree from those of tho Peninsula. Some of these I have 
already obtained, and others are in part transcribed. 


The Malayan Code, stated to have been. compiled during the 
reign of Sultan Манмгь Suam, of which I have three copies, treats 
principally of commercial and maritime usazes; and i4, in ево 
branches, intended to form the text; whilst the Institutea of 
Johor, from the intimate connection which appears always to have 
existed between Malacca and the Southern part of the Peninsula, 
may be useful as a supplement on these points; at the same time 
that it will branch out into civil and criminal law generally 
* the general principles of communication between the different, 

tates, 
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The Kedah Code may, in like manner, form the text for such 
part of the Institutes as may be most usefully applied in the inter- 
course of Europeans; and will tend to a general understanding of 
the character and usages of the Malay countries in the immediate 
viemity of the British Settlements. This State, until the establish- 
ment of the English at Pulo Pinang, possessed respectable com- 
merce; and still retains its Malayan Government and Institutions, 
though reduced in importance, and applicable only to internal 
affairs, 


The Institutes of the smaller States, as of Sclóngor, Pérak, 
and others, may only require notice as far as they differ from the 
general Codes of the superior States. 


Aa the population of the Malayan Poninaula has excited much 
interest, my attention has been particularly directed to the various 
tribes stated to be scattered over the country. 


Those on the hills are usually termed Semang, and are woolly- 
headed; those on the plains Orang benua, or people belonging to 
the country, the word enwa being applied by the Malays to any 
extensive. country ан белпа China, benua Кйну; but it np- 
pears to be only the Malay plural of the Arabie word bin or beni, 
signifying a tribe, The early adventurers from Arabia frequently 
make mention in their writings of th: different tribes they met 
with to the Eastward ; and from them, most probably, the Malays 
have adopted the term Orang белил. 


Thad an opportunity of seeing two of those people from a 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Malaccan, It consisted of about sixty 
people. The tribe was called Лали, "These people, from their 
occasional intercourse with the villages dependent on Malacea, 
speak the Malayan language suilicioutly to be generally understood ; 
they relate that there are two other tribes, the Orang benna and 
the Orang ийат. The former appears the most interesting na com- 
posing the majority; the latter is only another nume for the 
Semang or Kajris. 


From the intercourse and vicinity of the Jobeng tribe to Ma- 
Ince, they have adopted тапу Malay words not originally in their 
language; and the following short specimen may, perhaps, tend to 
illustrate their connection, and to evince how far they possessa pe. 
culiar language, They are not circumcised, but appear to have re- 


J 
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esived some instruction regarding Nabi fea, or, as they pronounce 
it, Isher,. They have no books or peculiar word for God, whom 
they designate by Deus, evidently Portuguese. The men are well 
formed, rather short ; resembling the Malays in countenance, but 
having а sharper and smaller nose. Ther may have but one wife, 
whether rich or poor, and appear to obacrre по particular ceremo- 
ny at their nuptials; the consent of the girl and that of the 
parents» once obtained, they are united ss man and wile, 


The Jokang language, in general, coincides with the Malay, 


йз in the following instances :— 


Earth 
lire 
Fish 
Bird 
Ere 
Nose 
Teeth 
Belly 
Bun 


Mouth 
Eyebrow . 


Old 
Good 


The numerals are also the ваше as in Malay. 


Tunah 
Api 
Ikin 
Burong 
Matn 
Hidong 
Gigi 
Prut 
Mata-hari 
Mulut 
Keéning 
Tuha 
Baik 


In the following instances they differ from the Malay:— 


Moon 


Stara 


Water 


Tiger 
Dor 
Bear 


BERE 


Foat M 


Child 
Iufant 
Arrows 
House 


aad 


Hunter Ishub (the 7 
laid spirit) — 


Chiang 
Yehs 
Kokang 
xayape 
Scho 
Berenkel 
Vesakt 
Tamen 
Merbodo 
ÜO pavet 
Tornan 


Cheringu 
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Ней —.. — $; m Retah 
Wild-hog... =... — on +f Chang Khok 
Devil... Te = ic са Choling 


As the relations that may have existed between the State of 
Mennngkabau on the Island of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula 
is not generally known, the following tranalation of a Malay manu- 
script, to which I give some credit, may be interesting. The cir- 
cumstances related are without date or authority, but itis ina 
great degree confirmed by the general history of Johor, and tha 
present state of the country in the neighbourhood, aa well ав hy 
the existenee nt this day of another Malay State of considerable 
extent, situated in the interior of the peninsula, and deriving ita 
authority from Menangkabau in Sumatra. The State alluded to is 
that of Ramban, inland of Malacea, the Raja of which, aa well aa 
his Officers, receive their authority and appointments from Sumatra. 
Communication is carried on iu the Malay Peninsula, through tha 
River Lingri in the neighbourhood of Malacca, and that of Siak 
on the Sumatra side. The Malaya of Ramban, with whom I have 
now had frequent communication, adopt the broad dialect of the 
Malays of Sumatra; changing the а, at the end of a word into o,— a 
peculiarity which may be still observed among many of the 
inhabitants of the southern part of the Peninsula :— 


“ Мапу years ago, the Raja of Johor hed an only daughter, the 
fame of whose beauty reached the ears of the illustrious sm of the 
Raja of Menangkaban, whose residence is at Pnznruyong in Pulau 
Percha and whose power is mighty. The young Prince enamour- 
ed with the enchanting descriptions of this beauty, entreated 
hi» father's permission to make the voyage to Johor for his recre- 
ation, and the Raja his father was pleased to comply with his 


request. 


“The young Prince accordingly embarked from the shores of 
Pulau Percha, attended by a numerous retinue suited to his high 
rank and splendid fortune. 


“On the arrival of the Prince from the Island of Sumatra in 
the Straits of Johor, he was desirous of immediately proceeding up 
the river, but the Каја of Johor, alarmed at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of so large: a feet with а Royal Standard, refused him 
айтпесе. The Prince, determined on proceeding, entered the 
Hiver; and being opposed by the Johorians a severe battle ensued, 
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in which the men of Johor were defeated, and obliged to retreat 
in confusion. 


“On the result of the action being made known to the Raja of 
Johor, he assembled his Nobles and Officers of State, and advised 
with them as to the conduct that should be pursued, fearful that 
the men of Johor, who were worsted in the first engagement, might 
not have the power or courage to stand in a second, It was their 
unanimous opinion, that the Prince should be invited to proceed 
up the River on friendly terms, and the Prince was accordingly 
invited. 


“The Prince lost no time in proceeding with his ruite up the 
River, where they landed from the Royal Prabu, and, he was receiv- 
od us ц Raja high in rank. The Raja of Johor then enquired of him 
the business that had brought him there, and what were his wishes, 
to which the Prince replied, that he was enamoured of his daughter, 
nnd eame to solicit her in marriage. The Raja, having consulted 
with his Nobles and Officers of State, agreed to the marriage: and 
a place was allotted for the residence of the Prince and his fol- 
lowers, In a short time the Prince was married to the daughter of 
the Raja, and they lived together in the district that had been 
allotted to them; and their happiness increased every day. How 
long did this last ? 


“The Prince soon became delighted with his Princess, and so 
pleased with the attentions of the Raja of Johor, and the com. 
pound or district allotted to him, which now bore the name of Kam- 
pong Meaangkabav, that he thought not of, returning to the 
territories of his Royal father, but remained in Johor with his fol- 
lowers; many of whom married with the women of Johor, во that 
their numbers increased daily. 


“The Raja of Johor having afterwards conferred on the Prince 
the title of Yang Dipertuan Kechil, and, in consequence, given him 
considerable power and authority in Johor, the Prince exercised it 
with great severity. The increasing consequence of the Prince, ad- 
ded to his severity, alarmed the Raja Muda’s friends and ad- 
herents, who were very numorous,and they consulted as to the 
measures that should be taken. The Nobles were so enraged that 
the power of Government was almost entirely taken ont of the 
hands of the men of Johor, and that a stranger should assume au- 
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thority, that they respectfully submitted the circumstance to the 
serious consideration of the Raja, requesting that the whole of 
the Menangkabaus might be removed from Johor, or they would 
be soon enslaved by them. 


‘The Raja listened not to their request; and the Raja Muda 
becoming more enraged, he again assembled his friends amd ad- 
herents, and the number of those who were dissatisfied with the 
Menangkabaus being allowed to remain in Johor becoming very 
great, they unanimously agreed, to thenumbor of above eight hun- 
dred, to proceed, with lang krises, inte the compound of the Me- 
nangkabaus and put them to death; this resolution being fixed at 
midday. They were desirous, however, of securing from danger the 
daughter of the Raja, and, accordingly, previous to the attack, n. 
few men entered the compound at sunset unobserved, aud brought 
the Princesa in safety to the Rajn Muda. 


* The Prince, entering the apartment where he expected to find 
tho Princess, searched in vain for her; and aware of the enmity of 
the Raja Muda, he instantly assembled all the Menangkabaus; the 
gong was sounded and all were in arms. 


“Accompanied by all the Menangkabau men who were in the 
compound at the time, the Prince sallied forth in search of Ine 
Princesa; no sooner were they without the compound than tho 
Raja Muda, hearing them approach, advanced against them ; a se- 
vere battle ensued, which lasted from before midnight until day- 
light next morning, and in which four hundred of the men of Johor 
wore slain. 


“Tn the morning the Prince re-entered the compound, and was 
closely followed by the remaining force of the Raja Muda; these, 
howerer, were soon slain to à man by the Menangkabans, and 
the Raja Muda only eseaped with his life, having taken the pre- 
caution of returning to his house unobserved, before daylight. 


“The Prince, exasperated at the treacherous conduct of the 
men of Jobor, and offended that the Raja should permit the Raja 
Muda thus openly to attack him, proceeded the next morning 
with all his men in order to give battle to the Raja himself, to re- 
venge the ill-treatment he had received, and, if possible, recover 
the Princess, his wife. A severe engagement took place, which last- 
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ed. all day, and with the darkness of the night, the men of Johor 
fled in every direction, 


“The Raja proceeded to Tringginu, and the Raja Muda with 
his family took shelter in a neighbouring wood. 


“Tntimation of the place of the Raja Mudn'a retreat being 
conveyed to the Prince, he immedigtely proceeded thither, and 
completely surrounded him. Tho Raja Muda finding himself in 
this extremely awkward position, and по hope of escape left, put 
hia family to death one by one, in order that they might not 
fall into the hands of the-enemy ; after which he went forth from 
the interior of the wood anil endeavoured to rush through the Me- 
nangkibaus who surrounded it, but in vain; being repulsed in every 
direction he threw down bis eword, and was in a few moments 
slain. The Prince having thus reveuged himself on the Raja 
Muda, a-dfinding that the Raja of Johor had fled to Tringginu, 
pursued him thither. On the Prince's arrival at Tringginn he de- 
manded of the Каја, that the Raja of Johor should be given up to 
him, and the Raja of Tringginu complied with his request; and 
the Raja of Johor being delivered up was immediately put to death 
- by the enraged Menangkabaus. 


“The Prince then recovered hia wife from the Raja of Tringgi- 
nu with whom she hind been left by hor father ; aud having remain- 
ed a few days at Tringginu, he returned with his followers to Jo- 
hor. At Johor he remained till such time as the Prahus could be 
repaired anil victualled for the voyage, and then embarked with 
the Menangkabans for the kingdom of his father. 


“Several, however, of the Menangkabaua remained in the eoun- 
try of Johor, in consequence of their being united im marriage to 
the Johor women. The country of Johor, which was previously well 
cultivated, was soon overgrown with wood; hut the eompound in 
which the men of Menangkabau resided, still hears the name of 
“Kampong Menangkabau ; " and many people are still to he found 
scattered over the country who call themselves Menangkahans, йя 
it was for many Years that the Prince resided in that country, and 
those connected with him and his followers had become very nu- 
merous,” 
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The ancient connection that existed between Malacea and Jo- 
hor is particularly noticed in Malayan History, according to which, 
the first Raja of Malacea, Sultan Iskaspee Smam, ofterwards, on 
his embracing the Mahomedan faith, called Sultan Maen Swan, 
is supposed to have been a Raja of Singapura (ап ancient Malay 
State near the site of Jobor), who had taken refuge there on his 
kingdom being invaded and destroyed by an armament from tha 
Island of Java, The subsequent flight of the Malacca Каја to the 
Southern part of the Peninsula, on the establishment of the Portu- 
guese, is related in several Malay books in my possession ; from 
one of which the following is a literal translation. Malacca is consi. 
ered as the principal State on the Peninsula. The fall of its native 
Government is interesting, although the records must be of modern 
date. Sultan Mamurn Snan, the present Raja of Lingga and Rhio, 
whither the sent of Government has long been transferred from 
Johor, still traces his descent from the Kajas of Malacca. 


Translation of a Malayan Maniseript. enlilled a History of 
former limes, containing an account of the arrival of the Portuguese 
af dMalacea. 


“It ix related, that ten Portuguese vessels from Manila ar- 
rived at Malaeea for the purpose of trade, during the reign of 
Sultan Анмкр Siam ata time when that country possessed an ex- 
tensive Commerce, and everything in abundance; when the affairs 
Government were correctly administered, and the officers. pro- 
perly appointed. 


“At the time that their ships arrived, the fort was composed 
of Nilong Тая; how many Portuguese entered the fort, and with 
what presents of gold, of dollars, of clothe, and of Manila chains, 
did they present themselves before the Raja, and how pleased 
to excess wis Sultan Анмко Suan with the Portuguese; what- 
ever the Commander required, Sultan Annen Siam waa ready to 
grant; but how many of tho Bindahara and Trutaggonge, with 
due obedience, urged the Raja to bo on hia guard against the Por- 
tuguese, “for, said they, ‘the most experienced among ux does 
‘hot recollect a misfortune so great as the arrival of the Portu- 
'gueeo ; to this the Raja would reply ‘alas! revered Bindahfre 
‘and you respected Témtuggongs, you know nothing when you 


* 
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‘state that these white men will do what is wrong in our country.’ 


“Por forty days the Portuguese ships traded at Malacca, but 
still the Portuguese Commander remained on shore presenting 
dollars bv the chest, and gold; and how many beautiful cloths 
did he present to the illustrious Sultan Анмко Suan, so that the 
Sultan was most happy. 


“The Béndahüra and the Téménggongs still remained of the 
каше opinion respecting the Portuguese, and were not well in- 
clined towards them; but finding that their representations were 
not attended to, nor well received by the Raja, they ceased to 
make them. То how many of the rich and great men did the Com- 
mander of the Portuguese present Manila chaina, and how pleas- 
od was every one with the Portuguese; the Béndahàra and the 
'l'*minggongs were alone disatistied. 


“ After this Sultan Amaren Suan said to the Commander of 
{ће Portuguese, ‘what more do you require from us that you ten- 
«der us such rich presents?" To this the Commander replied * we only 
‘request one thing of our friend, should he still be well inclined to- 
* wards the white men ; whereupon Sultan Anwen Smam said ‘state 
‘what it is, that I may hear it, and if it is in my power I will com- 
‘oly with the request of my friend.’ The Portuzuese answered, * we 
‘wish to request a sinall piece of ground to the extent of what the 
‘skin of п beast may cover; ‘Then,’ said the Raja, ‘let not my 
‘friends be unhappy; let them take whatever spot of ground they: 
"like best to the extent of what they request,’ 


“The Captain highly rejoiced at this: and the Portuguese im- 
mediately landed, bringing with them spades, bricks and mortar. 
The Commander then took the skin of the beast, and, having rent 
it into cords, measured therewith a piece of ground with four sides, 
within which the Portuguese built a store house of very considera- 
ble dimensions, leaving large apertures iv the walls for guns; and 
when the people of Malacca enquired the reason of the apertures 
being left, the Portuguese returned for answer,‘ they are apertures 
‘that the white men require for windows,’ so that the people of 
Malacen were satisfied and content. Alas! how often did the Bën- 
dahira and the Témtnggongs approach the Raja with a request 
that the white men might not be permitted to build a large house ; 
but the Raja would say, ‘my eyos are upon them, and they are few 
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‘in number; if they do what is wrong, whatever it may be, I shall 
‘see it, and will give orders for their being massacred ;" literally, 
‘Twill order men to amok (or, as it ia vulgarly termed, rim amok ) 
‘among them ;’ notwithstanding this, the Béndahira and the ТЕ. 
minggongs remained dissatisfied in their hearts for they were 
wise men. 


ч After this, the Portuguese, during the night, conveyed into 
their store-house cannon, and they landed small arma packed in 
chests, saying the contents were cloths; and in this manner did 
ihe Portuguese deceive and cheat the people of Malacca. 


“What the Portuguese next did, the people of Malacen were 
ignorant of; but it was not long before the store house was 
completed; and when all their arme were in order, then it was 
that at midnight, nt n time when the people of Malacca were 
asleep, that the Portuguese began to fire off their guns from 
the Fort of Malacca, 


"They soon destroyed all the houses of the people of Malac- 
ca, and their Nibong Fort; and it was during the night when 
the Portuguese first attacked the people of Malacca, that Raja 
Anwen Sian with his people, fled in all directions, for none 
could remain to oppose the Portuguese. 


“Thus did the Portuguese gain possession of Malacca ; whilst 
Sultan Апмер Straw fled to Moar, and from thence, in à short time, 
to Johor, and afterwards to Bintan, to establish another country ; 
such is the account of the Portuguese seizure of the kingdom of 
Malacca, from the handa of the Sultan Austro Sman. 


"Tt is related, that the Portuguese remained in quiet posses- 
sion of the country of Malacen for three years; after which they 
went letters to their great country, which is called Goa, giving an 
account that the kingdom of Malacca was conquered. As soon aa 
this intelligence arrived, the Raja of the Portuguese was exceed. 
ingly happy, and in about two months after he answered the let- 
ters, and ordered the Portuguese to build the Fort at Malacca of 
iron-stone, and that the form of the Fort should be like that at 
кез; tuch was the occasion of the Fort of Malacca resembling that 
of Goa, 
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“Аз soon as the letters arrived at Malacca from the Баја of 
Goa, the Portuguese who were in Malacea ordered such of the 


people as had remain: d there to bring iron-stones for the Fort from 


Kwala langgi, Perlan Upi, Batu Bras, Pulau Јоха, а small Island 
near Malacca, from Telur Mass, from Pisan Pringyi, from Pulau 
Gurong, and from the country in the interior of Malacca; and the 
price the Portuguese paid for them, was at the rate of 80 dollars 
per 100 stones of large, and 20 dollars per 100 stones of small 
size, For the eggs which they used in their mortar, the Portu- 
guese paid at the rate of a wang bharu (new coin) for each, For 
lime (tapur) they paid fifteen dollars for а koyan; and the cool- 
jes employed digeing away the hill, were paid at the rate of half в 
dollar each for one day's work. During thirty-six years three montha 
and fourteen days the Portuguese were employed in the construc- 
tion of the Fort; and then it was completed. 


^ From this time the Portuguese remained in quiet possession 
of Malacca about nine years and one month, when the country 
once more began to flourish, and the teade beenme extensive on a 
count of the quantities of merchandise brought there from all quar. 
ters. Such is the account of the country of Malacea under the 
Portuguese. 


“Tt is related, that after this period a Dutch vessel arrived at 
Миасса for the purpose of trading; the vessel's name was A flor. 
feaden and that of the Captain Inem, ‘The Captain perecived that 
Malacca was a very fine place, and had а good Fort, therefore, after 
the Dutch vessel had traded for fifteen days he set smil for Eu- 
rope, and arriving after a considerable time at the great eountry, 
he gave intelligence to the great Raja o£ what he had seen of the 
beauty of Malacca, the extent of its commerce, and the excellence 
of its fort. On this the Каја of Europe said, “If such is the ng- 
*eount of Мащеса it is proper that 1 should order it to be attnck- 
"ed; twenty-five veasels were thereupon ordered there by the Raja 
of Europe for the purpose of attacking Malacca, and, troopa bein 
embarked on each, they firat set sail for the kingdom of Bantam in 
the country of Java, where the Datch were in terma of friendahip, 


“At Bantam they found two Dutch ships and a ketch, and after 
having taken on board buffuloes and provisions for the use of the 
persons on board tho vessels, they sailed for Malacea, 
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"Ав soon as the fect arrived at Malneea the Commander sent 
n letter to the Portuguese, telling them to hold themselves in rendi- 
ness, дя it was the intention of ihe Duteh to commence the attack on 
the morrow at midday. То this the Portuguese replied, ‘come 
"when you please we aro ready.’ 


“On the next day the Dutch commenced the attack, and the 
war continued for about two months, but the country of Malneea 
was not carried; and the Dutch returned to Bantam, where they 
remainel quiet for some time with the intention of returning to 
Europe; hut all the great men on board the vessels feeling ashamed 
of what had happened, held consultation respecting another attack 
on Malacea; they then proceeded. against it a second time, but it 
did not surrender, The Dutch then sent a letter off to Johor in 
terms of friendship to the Sultan, requesting his assistance in. the 
апек of Malacca: with this the Raja of Johor was pleased, and 
an agreement was entered into between the Raja of Johor and the 
Dutch, which was sworn to, so that the Dutch and Malays were as 
one ax far as concerned the taking of Мајасса. An agreement was 
made that the Duteh should attack from sea, and the people of 
Johor by land ; if the country surrendered the Dutch were to re- 
tain the country and the cannon, ший everything else that might be 
found within Malacca was to be equally divided between the Datel 
and the people of Johor. 


“When the terms were agreed upon, the men of Johor and the 
Dutch sailed for Malacca; and after fighting for about fifteen-daya 


from tho seaside, many wero slain, as well Portuguese na Malays: 


and Dutch. The Malays then held a consultation and began to think 
that if they fought against the white men according to this fashion, 
Malacca would nor fall in fourteen years. 


“ТЕ waa therefore, agroed проп by all the Malays, that fifty 
men should enter the Fort of Mulneca and run amok. 


"The Malays then selected a lucky day ; and on the 21st of the 
month at û o'clock in the morning, fifty Malays entered the Fort did 
AMrugamol, and every Portuguese was either put to death or forced 
to fly into the interior of the country, without order or regularity. 


“On this all the Malays plundered to a great extent in Маје. 
са, and the whole was divided between the men of Johor and the 
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Duteh, according to their agreement. 


“The men of Johorthen returned to their country, and the 
Dutch remained in possession of Malacca; and from that time to 
the preeent, the Dutch and the men of Johor have been on the 
strictest terms of friendship. 

“ This is the account of former times.” 


To return to the subject of (he Undang undang Malayu, it will 
appear, from what I have previously stated, that the collection, ns 
far as regards the Malayan nation separately, is nearly completed, 
but as I have in view the more extensive plan of embracing the 
original institutes of the various nations among the eastern Islands, 
some time may clapse before it may be in any considerable degrees 
of forwardness. 


Of those there will be the institutes of Java and of the Bugis 
States on tho Island of Lelakussun, which аго first in importance. 


On the Island of Java there are several Undang undang cole- 
brated to the Eastward, but na the whole Taland of Java was once 
under the dominion of the ancient Emperor of Susuhonang Ging 
Apotot that is still acknowledged to a certain extent, these may no 
doubt be traced to one source and authority; the difficulty that has 
hitherto existed in communicating with Java in consequence of the 
Dutch establishment, has prevented the acquisition of the most 
importance. The Javanese laws are arranged in native codes of 
considerable antiquity, and were collected many years back by the 
Dutch Government for the guidance of their aifferent olücera; of 
this collection I possess а copy, Which will at any rate assist in 
the compilation or translation of more genuine codes from native 
_ authority, whenever circumstances may admit of а communication 
being opened with the Javanese Rajas and Nobles. 


From the Bugis and Maenesar nations of Tanah Ugi (Celebes) 
I have already received detached parts of the Undang undang ; but 
the copies that have yet reached me are so incomplete and inaecn- 
rate, and bear such recent traces of being but imperfect transcripts 
from a better digested and regular code, that they cannot be дгремі- 
ed on, and rather excite than satisfy enquiry. 1 have long adopted 
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measures with the view of obtaining if not originals at least more 
perfect transeripts, in which I have every reason to expect I shall 
be successful. The two principal eodes on this Island are those of 
Macassar and Boni. The laws as well as the history of the Bugis 
States are of considerable antiquity, perhaps far exceeding those 
on the Island of Java; these are preserved in books, the greater 
җай hs which are extant, but only to be found in their purity 
i | 


With respect to the Sulu Islands, I have a short account of 
their laws and usages, though no regular code. Several interesting 
particulars connected therewith have been collected by Mr. Arex- 
ANDER Daturuets, and printed in the “Oriental Repository.” 


Of the Moluccas, I have not yet boon able to obtain further 
information than what has tended to confirm, in every respect, the 
detailed and full account given by Улькхтух; but as these Islanda 
have lately fallen into the hands of the English, whatever may be 
desiderated from that quarter may easily be obtained. Though tho 
interior of the Islands still possesses an original population, their 
government has long been Malayan. 


As nothing beyond an imperfect deseription of a few original 
tribes has yet been obtained respecting the inland population of 
Borneo, it may be inferred, that as there appears to havo been no 
original nation of authority, or of extent adequate to reach tho 
shore or to be known by any of the States that havo been establish- 
ed on the coast, their institutes, if they possess any, cannot be im- 
portant, as they have not had any effect on the general population 
of the Eastern Archipelagu. i 


On Sumatra, Mr. Mansprx has so well and diligently trodden 
the ground, that we cannot, perhaps, contrary to his assertion, 
expect to find written laws and institutes among any of the original 
nations. 


The compilation that has been made by the English Resident 
will form a valuable standard for comparison with the laws and 
customs of the more Eastern Islands, but at the same time a 
more extensive research into the interior, if unsuccessful in its prin- 
cipal object, cannot fail to be interesting, in as far as it may lead to 
a more intimate acquaintance with the Battas and Menangkabaus ; 
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the former of which may be considered as the original population of 
the Island, while the establishment of th» Menangkabaus may be 
compared to that of the Moguls on the Continent of India. In the 
Ketchehalima, or * Fine times of the Battas," adopted by the Malays, 
of which I have a copy, the divisions of lucky and unlucky times for 
undertaking any affair are expressed by the terms Masewara Bisma 
Bihana Sulala, or, more correctly pronounced, Mskiswara Wishaa 
Birahana Sulala, corresponding to the Hindoo Deities. 


The table for calculating superstitions is extremely simple. 


To the collection that has slready been made of the various 
laws and usages of the Malays, Sumatrans, Bugis, Maccassara, and 
Sulus, must be added the Mahomedan Laws of Inheritance, printed 
by the Dutch at Batavia in 1760, in 102 articles, Dutch and Malayan ; 
of this I possess a copy. 


As the collection is so varions and extended, the compilation 
must necessarily be deferred until the best authorities procurable can 
be referred to, and, if possible, the leading native courts visited. I 
request to presentto the Asiatic Socicty a sketch of the Maritime 
Code of the Malays ав translated from the duplicate copies I have 
brought with me to Bengal, and which, when corrected by more 
original copies that I may hereafter obtain, and clucidated by notes 
corresponding with the general plan of the undertaking, I pur- 
pose shall form six books of the Malay Laws. 


In tracing back the Malayan laws to that of the more ancient 
nations on the Islands of Sumatra, Java, and Celebes, and from 
thence perhaps, on one side to the Continent. of India, and on the 
other to the large Islands in the South Seas, a wide field will he open- 
ed for research, as well into the origina’, as into those extraordinary 
languages which, in the proportion that they are correctly spoken 
or written, seem to approach the Sanserit. 


The comparatively modern origin of the Malays is a fact so ge. 
nerally admitted, and universally supported by all their writings 
and traditions, that it is difficult to account for the extraordinary 
opinion laid down by the author of the sketch * of an intended 

® Entitled " A Rough Sketch of part of an jatended Essay towards ascertaining 
deducting, ing and correcting established Munimente of the Jahwa or Јан» 


wi mgm soa $ called the y Language,” by 8. S., published st Prince 
of Wales Did, а б 
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Essay on the Malayan language, that the Arabians and Persians 
have borrowed their present alphabetical characters from the Malays, 
ап opinion that could only hope to attract attention from the соп. 
fident manner in which it is asserted. The proofs that seem to have 
occurred to the writer of the language being from the primeval 
stock of Java, and one of the sons of Japheth, the third son of Noah, 
from the roots uf the old Persian and the Sanserit and Arabic 
derivatives and compounds which have been formed, may as woll 
be nddueed in supporting a similar comparison between the Eng- 
lish and Latin tongues; we should be rather surprised to find the 
` former, from the number of ancient words it has adupted, asserted 
to be the paront of the Roman tongue, 


Tt is easy and natural fo account for the Malays having, in 
their religion, adopted the written character of the Arabs; and J 
have no hesitation in asserting, that neither Malay writings nor in- 
scriptions, in their present character, can be traced back to periods 
of greater antiquity than the alleged invention of the modern Arabic 
alphabet, or beyond the epoch at which the great intercourse be- 
tween the Arabian and the Eastern nations took place. Admitting 
however, that more early writings did exist, there is no reason why 
they may not have been preserved in Sumatra in the more ancient 
and original characters of the Battas, the Rejanga, or tho Lamponga; 
in Java and the Balatas, in the characters of the Javandore and 
Bugis nations; and even in the Malay Peninsula, by a modified cha- 
raeter of the Sinmese, 


For the component parts of the Malayan language, as it at 
present exists, and the sources from whence we must trace the or- 
gin of the nation and its language, I beg to refer to the enlightened 
statement, printed in the transactions, by the author of the “Essay 
on the Indu-Chinese Nations," whose enlarged views and determined 
position will, I am convinced, be the more conlirmed and verified, in 
the proportion that they may be enquired into. 


The most obvious and natural origin of the Malays, is that 
they did not exist, as a separate and distinct nation, anterior to the 
arrival of the Arabians in the Eastern Seas, At the present day 
they seem to differ from the original nation from which they sprung, 
in about the same degree ns the Chuliah or Kling differs from the 
Tnmul or Telinga on the Coromandel Coast, or the Марая of Маг. 
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taban differ from the ‚* both which people appear, in like шап. 
ner with the Malays, to have been gradually formed as nations, and 
separated from their original stock by the admixtare of Arabian blood, 
and the introduction of the Arabic language and Moslem religion. 


The word Jawi, во much insisted on, is the Malay for anything 
mixed or crossed, as when the language of one country із written in 
the character of another, it is termed Bhasa Jawi, or mixed lan- 
guage, or when a child is born of a Kling father and Malay mother, 
it is called Anak Jawi, а child of a mixed race: thus the Malay 
language being written in the Arabic character is termed Bhasa Jawi, 
the Malays, as a nation distinct from the fixed populations of the 
Eastern Islands, not possessing any written character whatever but 
what they borrow from the Arabs. 


With respect to the Maritime Code, which I have now the ho- 
nour to lay before the Society, it has been selected on accaunt of its 
singularity. The power of life and death vested in the Nacodah 
may be considered as purely Mulayan, or at any rate to have had its 
origin in the Eastern Islands, the Arabs, from whom alone they 
could have borrowed a foreign Sea Code not possessing, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, any treatise whatever on Maritime Law 
or in any instance admitting the authority of the ANacodah, or Cap- 
tain, of a vessel to inflict capital punishment. In this point of view, 
the paper, even in its present state, may not be uninteresting, while 
it may tend in a slight degree to account for, if not reconcile, some 
of the pecliarities of a nation generally believed to be guided solely 
by individual will and passion. | 
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In the following paper, I propose giving a short description of 
this most interesting and, to the outer world, almost unknown part 
of the country. 


The Pérak River, the largest river on the western side of the 
Malay Peninsula, flows nearly the whole length of the country, 
taking its rise in the northern frontier and falling into the sea а 
few miles North of the Bernam River, the southern boundary. 
Nearly all its water is drawn from the tributaries on the eastern 
(left) bank, und it is of the country drained by those tributaries 
that I write. 


Beginning from the North, about 12 or 15 miles above Kwala 
Kangsa, we have the mouth of the Plus. From native report, tho 


yalley drained by this river is known to be very extensive, the soil , 


exceptionally good, and the mineral resources considerable ; tin, 
whieh exists all over Pérak, is worked there to small extent by 
the Malays, and gold is known to exist. A jungle path, with easy 
gradients practicable for elephants and horned cattle, exists along 
the valley of the Plus, across the water shed of the peninsula into 
Patant, and oxen have frequently been brought from thereto Larut 


» > 
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vià Кума Kangsa. A continuation of the road at present existing 
from Lárut to Kwala Kangsa, or, better still, I believe, a light 
tramway, will not only open up the extensive valley of the Plus, but 
will also, no doubt, in time attract a largo portion of the pro- 
ducts of Patáni, which, in consequence of the North-east monsoon, 
cannot find an outlet to the sea on the East coast for nearly six 
months of the year. | 


Till quite recently, this valley had never even been visited by an 
European; but during the present month Mr. Оклук, а gentleman 
from Ceylon who is in treaty with the Government of Pérak to 
undertake a survey of the country, has gone there from Kinta, and 
I quote the following passages from a letter which I received from 
him from the Plus, dated 5th June, 1879 :— 


“From Chumor I went to Lankor, on tho right bank of the river 
* Kurubu, a tributary of the Plus, which takes Ни riso on the north. 
“ern slopes of the Gunong Robinson range, not far from the 
“ peak itself.” 


“This Kurubu is a river of considerable size, is pretty fast, 
“and must drain a considerable area. Its course from riso ia A.W” 
Here I may remark that I am very much inclined to think that this 
river, the Kurubu, will be found to drain tho eastern face of 
Gunong Robinson, to which I shall rofer further om. Mr. Deane 
continues :— 


“My trip to the range adjoining the Plus drainage and form- 
"ing part of it, has impressed mo vory favourably ns regards the 
"quality of the вой. 1t is out and out far superior to any I have 
“yet seen in Pérak, and in many parts is simply magnificent, being a 
“fine free chocolate-coloured soil, resting on a friable clay, but the 
“latter so free from admixture with sand, &c, as to be good for 
“cultivation for many feet below the surface. Formation is granite 
“as usual. On my way here I passed and secured magnificent 
“specimens of lime, the finest I have seen, I think, anywhere, 
“From the top of Gunong Aslet you look over the Plus valley, 
“which is of great extent, to a height of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and 
" ranges away in the distance, say 40 to 70 miles, covering an are of 
“265° to 50° of the circle,” 
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I have now, I think, transcribed enough from Mr. DEASE 
letter to give an idea of the extent and facilities of the Plus valley, 
and will leave him to describe it in detail, as I have reason to hope 
he wil give the public the benefit of the information he has ob- 
tained during his visit to Pérak. 


Next, South of tho Plus, comes the Kinta River, separated 
from the Pérak Hiver by a range of hills commonly called tho Blanja 
range. The highest points in this range are from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet in elevation, None of the coffee planters from Ceylon who have 
crossed this range have been much pleased with it, thinking tha 
soil too stiff and climate too moist for coffee, whatever it might be 
for tea or other cultivation. Because coffee plantera condemn it, 
however, it must not be imagined that this range is worthless; some 
of tha richest deposits of tin in Pérak are found along its east- 
ern base; this deposit of tin, technically called stream tin, is 
found in two formations; the wpper опа, the natural soil of the 
ground, formed by the denudation of the hills, consists of a light 
sandy loom in which a considerable proportion of tin sand exists: 
working this isthe mining whieh the Malays affect; the work is light, 
it consists in damming up n small strenm and then conducting the 
water by а number of ¢rtificial channels, where the soil ia washed 
away, the tin ore, in consequence of its greater weight, being left in 
the drain; when this has gone on suliciently long, the water is 
turned into another channel, and the ore removed from the bed of 
the dry опо. Below this surface вой, at various depths in different 
parts of the district, trae ore-bearing stratum is reached, “pay dirt" 
as itis called in Australia ; the dopth at which itis found varies from 
one to eight or nine fathoms, and this is what the Chinese usually 
mine for. Notwithstanding the present depreciated price of tin, both 
Malay and Chinese miners are making money, which speaks for 
itself aa to the. richness of tho depoaits; a stream із just дз neces- 
вагу to the Chineso miners at itis to Malays; the latter use tho 
water to remove the soil, and the former pump the water out of 
their minca with a very ingenious water-wheel; there aro conse- 
quently large tracta where neither ean work, and in these there exists 
the opening for European enterprize ; а large capital is not required, 
but a practical knowledge of mining is absolutely necessary ; with 
both combined largo profits would be a certainty ; when the present 
miners, with their rude appliances and wasteful methods of mining 
and smelting, can make s good profit, what would not more 
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While on the subject of mining, I may mention, that, up to 
this, all the work is confined to the plains. Lodes no doubt exist in 
the hills from which the deposits at the foot have been formed, and 
at some future date it may be found profitable to work them, but, 
till the rich deposits of stream tin are exhausted, I doubt if much 
will be sought in sifu. 


Close to Pengkalan Katcha, the port of embarkation for one of 
tle most important mining settlements, called Papan, the Kinta is 
joined by з large tributary, in volume nearly rivalling the Kinta 
river itself; this stream is called the Sungei Raya, which also 
drains an important tin district. 


In the plain between the two rivers, a curious geological for- 
mation is found. The main ranges of hills all through Pérak are 
granitic, but in this valley principally, and to a small extent else- 
where, peculiar isolated limestone cliffs rise vertically out of the 
plains to heights varying from 500 to 2,000 feet; the greatest num- 
ber of these hills, or rather I should say cliffs, are to be found between 
the Kinta and Sungei Raya; there are a few of them on the west- 
ern side (right bank) of the Kinta river, and these are the lime- 
stones spoken of by Mr, DeAxz; one—Gunong Pondok—well known 
as a steering point to all mariners making for the Lárut river, exists 
on the eastern side of the pass in the Gunong Bubo range, the road 
from Lárut to Kwala Kangsa passing the foot of it. A number 
of these cliffs. also exist between the Sungei Raya and the Kangsa 
river, of which I will speak directly, but further to the East they 

are not to be found, nor, I believe, to the South, as І have never met 
them nor heard of them in Sclángor, although I saw a good deal of 
that country while in the service of the Stlingor Government, 
Like all limestone formations, these cliffs are pierced by caves in all 
directions, in which large colonies of bats have lived for countless 
ages, depositing a species of guano (tai kalaici) largely used as ma- 
nure in the Province Wellesley, where it is brought from Kedah, 
in which this limestone formation is again met. The peculiar feature 
of this rock is the high state of crystallisation in which it exists, no 
fossils of any sort have vet been found in it, that I am aware of, 
although I have frequently searched for them, nor ean any marks 
Of stratification be traced ; the rock is generally pure white ocea- 
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aionally with a slight shade of grey, blue, or red in it, and, when 
broken, exactly resembles a piece of lump sugar. The same limestone 
formation is, I believe, also ta be found in Borneo. Some of the 
richest deposits of tin are found about these cliffs, and probably 
other minerals will be found when they are properly examined ; 
two of the best ores of iron (brown hematite and specular iron ore) 
are common, Hot springs also exist. To the naturalist and botanist 
this district ia full of interest; that magnificent butterfly —the 
ornithoptera Brookani—formerly supposed to be peculiar to Borneo, 
is found plentifully in several places. It is almost needless for me 
to пй that the presence of limestone is a pretty certain sign of 
good soil. A marble saw, worked by water power, might produce 
marble slabs for paving the ground floors of bungalows for little 
more than the cost of transport, which, being by water the whole 
way, would be trifling; and the difference between a marble рате- 
ment and the red tiles commonly used in the Straits needs no re- 
mark. Before speaking of the hill district to the East of this, it 
will be well to mention tho means of access to this district. 


The easiest way is by water. A coasting steamor, the Fyah 
Pekhet, calls every week at Darian Stbatang, а place about 40 miles 
up the Pérak river, on her way to and from Singapore and Penang. 
From Durian Sébatang to Kota Bahru, the future seat of Gov- 
ernment in this district, is from two to three days by native 
boats; the river is only practicable for a steam-launeh at present 
for a short way,in consequence of the number of snags in the 
atream, but these will be removed as яооп as the river із low enough 
to admit of the work, the money being already granted hy tha 
Government for the purpose. From Kita Bahru the Kinta їз 
navigable for two days more by native boats to a place called 
Mésjid Lima and the Sungei Raya about the same distance to 
above Pengkalan Bahru, both places in the centre of tho limestone 
country. When T speak of these rivers being navigable 1 mean for 
boats of over a toyan, вау two tons, burden. 


„ The first attempt to visit the high hills beyond these painta was 
undertaken last August, when Mesara, Cuntatte and Haxpysry, 
ihe pioneer Ceylon coffee planters, visited this district. Whan they 
told me that their object was to see the mountain country of tha 
interior, I was at a loss which of the many routes to adopt, all being 
equally unexplored by any one but Malay gutta-cutters and tho 
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aboriginal inhabitants of the hills, the Seteis. The highest hill to 
be seen from here was said by the natives to be the one in which 
the Kinta took its rise, I therefore determined that the simplest 
way to get there was to follow the course of the river. The diary 
which I kept during the trip was subsequently published by 
the Straits Government, and from it I extraet the following 
particulars :— 


Starting from Tanjong Renkang, a place just above whero the 
boats can come, which I mentioned just now (Mésjid Lima), we 
reached a place called Kwala S'mat as our first day's march. Hero 
we left tho elephants and proceeded on foot. Here we may be said 
to have just got into the hill country, the elevation by the aneroid 
being about 700 feet where wo camped with the bills on each side 
of us. A little more than a day's march from this we passed the 
mouth of the Sungei Pénoh, a considerable tributary of the Kinta, 
which flows from its source about N.W. The elevation at ita junc- 
tare with the Kinta is about 1,600 feet. Three days from starting 
we reached the foot of Ginong Rayam, the hill for which we had 
been making, having followed a rather circuitous route, keeping 
close to the river the whole way. No where along the way were 
any obstacles to making a road or tramway encountered. 


From this point it took us the best part of a day to reach s 
shoulder of the first peak, where we encamped at an elevation consi- 
derably over 4,000 feet. From here we obtained a magnificent view. 
Tt was, however, а bad camping ground, as we were а considerable 
distance above water and had left the forest below us; the vegeta- 
боп here consisted of flowering shrubs, forns, and mosses, and it was 
with difficulty that we found a tree sufficiently large to support our 
tent. From this point Mr. Cuntsrre and I, with three or four Sa- 
keis, started for the top the next morning, expecting to get there in 
about an hour, but on coming to the first peak we saw several others 
beyond, and it was after 9 р.м. when we reached the last. As the 
Sakeis could give us no name for it, we called it Günong Robinson, 
‘after His Excellency the Governor, and as there was no prospect 
of getting a view in consequence of tho mist, and being 
hungry and cold with no water between us and the camp, we beat 
& precipitous retreat to the camp. We made the height of Günong 
Robinson nearly 8,000 feet. 
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From the foot of Ginong Robinson we struck more to the South. 
west than the South, by which we had come, crossing the Sungei 
Pénoh, at an elevation of about 2,500 feet, with hills on both sides 
of us, up to 5,000 and 6,000 feet. The Ceylon men were in raptures 
with the soil about here. From this we continued in a South. 
westerly direction till we reached the Sungei Raya and followed 
the course of that river to the plains. This is all that is at present 
known of this extensive tract of forest extending to an indefinite 
distance to the East at an elevation of from 2,000 or 3,000 feet up to 
7,000 or 8,000 feet ; that it extends a long way further was evident 
from the volume of the streams draining it. 


After leaving the Sungei Raya, the next navigable rivor met 
with to the East i» the Kampar, flowing past the foot of Ginong 
Bujang Malaka. This was the hill on which Mr. Нахрузгрк began 
his first clearing, attracted to the place not so much by the soil as 
by the facilities afforded by a navigable river to the foot of the hill. 
Mr. Haspraibx's attempt proved a miserable failure, as might easily 
have been foreseen; ignorant of any eastern language but Tamil, he 
took a gang of twenty newly arrived Chinese coolies without an inter- 
preter up on the mountain; with them aud some assistance from 
the Malays and Sakeis he managed to fell about eight or ten acres 
of forest in the height of the wet season, when it was impossible to 
burn it; the solitude of his life and the semi-mutiny of his coolies, 
with whom he could not exchange a single word, was too much for 
him, and his health and spirits completely gave way, and when Mr. 
бити and I visited him early in January we found him in a most 
desponding state of mind, wishing he could find some one to buy his 
concesion and reimburse him for his outlay; the offer was too good 
to be pressed, and Mr. Santu at once closed with it. This partly led 
to the second expedition to the hills. Mr. 8мтти, having now 
obtained a large grant of land, determined not to fix on a site to 
commenee operations till he had seen more of the country. The 
Government was anxious to obtain more information about the 
unknown country to the East, so I was commissioned to organize 
an expedition to the eastern frontier of Pérak, and with that object 
Mr. Surra and I, with eight elephants and а string of followers, 
started from Kwala Kabul, a place about three miles South of Bijong 
Malaka on the Kampar river, on the 25th March last. Before 
going any farther, I should mention that the Kampar river із a 
large tributary of the Kinta, joining the latter river a short way 
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below Ка Bahru, of which I have already spoken. The Kampar 
is navigable for one-koyan boats to the foot of Bujang Malaka, 
and this hill, or rather I should say short range, ean be reached by 
native boats from Durian Stbatang in about two or three days, 
according to the state of the river. To the North-west of Bujang 
Malaks, the Kampar receives a large tributary, the Sungei Dipong, 
which flows for the East, while the Kampar itself appears to take its 
rise near the South of Günong Robinson. A good view of this 
country is obtained from the highest peak of Bujang Malaka, about 
4,200 fect; from there the Dipong valley is seen stretching away 
about twenty or thirty miles to the East, while the course of tho 
Kampar is lost in a labyrinth of high hills to the North, more than 
а quadrant of the circle of mountain and forest lying between them. 


Here I may also mention that Gópeng, the most important 
mining centre on this side of the country, employing 700 or 800 
Chinese, is situated at the southern base of the range separating 
the Sungei Raya from the Kampar; it is about 4 miles’ distance 
from each of them. To the North of Gópeng the mountains begin 
at once; to the South, about eight miles’ distance, is Kota Bahru. 
The hills to the North of Gópeng, as well as the Kampar valley, 
have not yet been visited by an European. 


Starting, as I have already mentioned, from Kwala Kabul on 
the Kampar, it took us two days in a south-easterly direction 
through primeval forest almost the whole of the way, to reach the 
Chindariong river, a navigable stream draining the eastern side of 
Bujang Malaka and separating Bujang Malaka from hills of about 
the same height to the East. These hills and those forming the 
valley of the Dipong are comparatively thickly inhabited by 
Sakeis, the aboriginal hill tribes of the country. Wherever I havo 
come across these people, and they are to be met in the valleys of 
all the rivers to the East and North of this, I have remarked that 
they are confined to a zone extending from 500 to 1,500, or perhaps 
2,000 feet; the reazon, I imagine, for their not going higher is that 
probably the crops which they cultivate, hill-padi, tapioca, and 
occasionally a little tobacco, will be found not to thrive above these 
elevations ; this is only surmise, but, if it proves correct, may be a 
guide to future planters as to the alteration in temperature at 
different elevations. An account of these people has yet to be 
written, and, if well done, will be a most valuable work viewed 
from an anthropological point. 


^ 
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They possess a language of their own, and, I imagine, are not 
all of the same race ; although closely allied to the Malays, physical 
differences certainly exist between the tribes inhabiting different 
valleys, and the common idea that they wander at large all over the 
hills is certainly a mistake ; each particular tribe keeps exclusively 
to its own valley and is frequently at feud with its neighbours on 
either side; their habits are migratory in their own districts, but 
unless when compelled by tho oppression of the Malays, or other 
causes, they seldom leave their own valley. One curious custom they 
have. When one of them dies the corpse is buried in the house ho 
died in, and the whole party forsake the spot, going off to some other 
place not very far off. I have been told that in this way they will 
occasionally abandon their standing crop, but I will not vouch for the 
truth of this. ‘They live in groups of from cight or ten to as many 
йз twenty or even thirty, but seldom more. Like all savage races they 
will undergo great privations, and can subsist on very little; when 
food is abundant they are most improvident of it, but they can never 
starve, as the jungle abounds in fruits and roots on which they will 
subsist. As regards animal food, all is grist that comes to their 
mill—rats, snakes, pigs, or anything they can get. Almost their 
only weapon consists of a blow-pipe about seven or eight feet long, 
from which they shoot poisoned darta with great accuracy as much ав 
thirty or even forty paces; a single dart is sufficient to bring s bird or 
monkey down in a couple of minutes ; they say that if they can hit 
an elephant or a pig in the eye a couple of darts will do the job, 
but they generally get piga and deer by an ingenious spring mado 
of the branch of a tree with a bamboo spike fixed to the end of it; 
the spring is held in a bent position by a bit of jungle cord, which, 
when touched, releases it and the spike, eight or ten inches long, is 
buried in the animal. The existence of these spring traps makes it 
advisable always to be accompanied by а Sakei guide when moving 
about in their country. Their marriage customs are very simple ; the 
intending bridegroom presents the father of the bride with a few pre- 
sents, such as a brass pot, a knife, а piece of red or white cotton cloth, 
some fruit or rice; and if deemed satisfactory, the bride and bride- 
ET separate from the remainder of their friends and spend tho 

oneymoon by themselves away in the jungle. The ordinary attire 
of both sexes consists of a piece of bark cloth, in the case of tho 
males seldom sufficient for decency ; the females are a little better; 
some of the younger women have good figures, and in many case mag. 
hilicent busts, but through frequently becoming mothers long before 
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they have grown to maturity all trace of beauty is lost; like all 
eastern women they age very fast and become frightful old hags. 


Cleanliness, as well as godliness, are both conspicnous by their 
absence in this race, the only ablutions they ever perform is when 
they are caught in the rain, which happens ne seldom as they ean 
help: if the rain comes on they can get a shelter erected in ten 
minutes, and a fire in about the same time, and then they all sit 
huddled together as close as they can pack till the rain clears off. 
They have no conception of a God, nor have they a word in their 
language either for God or devil ; the fact, however, of their bu rying 
a cooking vessel, and a knife and other articles of the sort, with their 
dead, would seem to point to their having some hazy notion of a 
future state. It would be rash of me to make any statements of the 
difference of race in different parts of the country, seeing how little 
І know of these people; but so far it appears to me that the prevail. 
ing type to the North, that is, the Ulu Kinta, Sungei Raya and 
Kampar, is rather darker than the Malay, and perhaps smaller, 
certainly more spare and wiry, while away to the South and East, 
about the Slim and Songkei, of which I will speak directly, they 
appear a better developed and a fairer race. The northern tribes 
appear to have а long, narrow cast of countenance, with straight lank 
hair, whereas those to the South have rounder faces, broader noses 
and lips, and enormous bushes of hair sticking out over their heads, 
sometimes as much аз eighteen inches in diameter all round, 
Another distinctive feature of the eastern Sakbeis is a habit they 
have of piercing the cartilage of the nose in the males and wearing a 
piece of wood abouta quarter of an inch in diameter, and about six 
inches long, thrust through it. A few who affect to bo dandies 
ornament their nose sticks by different devices cut on them and 
decorate their faces and chests with stifles of charcoal. The Slim 
Sakeie are certainly physically a remarkably fine race of poeple. 


Wherever I have seen these people, nearly the whole of them, 
I should say quite ninety per cent, were suffering from an un. 
pleasant skin disease (Kirap); they are frequently covered with it 
from head to foot. Their uncleanly habits and irregular feeding are 
no doubt the cause of this. All races with any pretence to civilisa- 
tion have stated hours for feeding, but these people eat at any 
time, or every time, the limit not being when they are satisfied 
во much as when the food procurable is fuished; in this respect 
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resembling the lower animals. It is a mistake, I think, to imagine 
that they are ineapable of improvement, as 1 believe some people 
suppose. The French Missionaries in Malacca have not, I believe, 
been very successful with the Лала, probably a family of the same 
race, but this may be because they have attempted to do too much 
at once. About the Bidor I saw a large number of these people, 
who had almost entirely adopted the Malay customs and habits, 
and this will probably be the eventual fate of the race when their 
present haunts are occupied by settlers ; they will become gradually 
blended with the natives of the country. 


I think I have now said enough to satisfy any one taking an 
interest in these primitive races that they could not find many better 
places to study them than here, and if so I shall have fully effected 
my object. 


From Chindariong it took us one day to reach the Batang 
Padang river, a large and swift stream. Woe came on it at a place 
called Pülau Tiga and followed its course up stream to a large 
village called Tipa, where we spent a day. While at Тіра we 
visited the place where the headman (Péngülu) lived, called Kwala 
Brümun, and between the two places came upon mica schist 
rocks in seve:nl places. I have found pebbles of this rock in nearly 
all the other streams, but this was the first time I have seen it 
tn situ іп Pérak. The vegetation undergoes a change here ; along 
the banks of the stream and for a short distance in on either side, 
a large species of bamboo grows to the exclusion of everything 
else. I have seen similar growths of these bamboos in other 
places, but not to the same extent. The land here appears to be 
exceptionally rich, the largest sugar canes I have ever seen were 
here, 


The hills begin just above Kwala Brimun, and this would be a 
very good starting point for any one wishing to explore them, ag 
there are lots of Sakeis about hore who could be got to act as either 
guides or coolies; in the latter capacity they are infinitely preferable 
to any other race, they will carry heavier loads faster than either 
Klings or Malays. ' 


Тёра is the place of embarkation (.Pengkálan) for a number of 
extensive tin mines almost entirely worked by Chinese. The tiu ore 
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is first separated from the pig dirt and is then subjected to a 
second washing, when a quantity of gold dust is obtained. The 
. amount is variable in different mines, and it is impossible to get 
trustworthy statements on the subject from the Chinese ; there is 
no doubt, however, that the quantity is considerablo, the quality is 
inferior; I imagine it is alloyed with the tin with which it ia found, 
being of a very pale colour; extraeted simply by washing, no doubt a 
good deal is lost; were mercury used no doubt more would be 
obtained, 


Leaving Тара, travelling in а south-easterly direction through 
the gold fields, we reached the Bidor ina day, This is another 
navigable stream which joins the Batang Padang a short way 
before they fall into the Pérak river at Dorian Stbatang. 


There is not much tin worked on the Bidor, and it is not more 
than half of the volume of the Batang Padang, and dividing into 
two streams of about equal size just above where we crossed it. I 
do not imagine that it can drain nearly so extensive a tract of 
country. 


Ол both these rivera (the Batang Padang and the Bidor), but 
more especially on the latter, we saw large numbers of the Sukers 
living in comparatively speaking permanent houses, and to a great 
extent conforming to the custome and habita of the Malays. 


Fram Bidar it took us two days to reach the Songkei, the last 
important tributary af the Pérak river in this direction. 


The output of tin from here is not large, as compared with the 
rivera further West, but the quantity of gutta is proportionally 
greater; the supply, however, in the more accessible districts is 
beginning to fail It is a matter worthy of careful consideration 
whether cultivating the better class of gutta-producing trees would 
not be a profitable undertaking, the first cost of planting would be 
the only outlay, as once started the trees would be able to take саго 
of themselves, 


The Songkei district ia noted for the quantities of fruit grown 
there, the groves of durinns were the most extensive I have ever 
seen, It is but thinly inhabited at present, bat appears at one time 
to have been a populous place. 
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Having crossed the Songkei, our route still lay in a south. 
easterly direction, and it took us two days to reach the river Slim; 
our rate of travelling was very slow, as elephanta nre not used in 
this part of the country, and, although the path was sufficiently 
good, there was not sufficient headway, and the mahouts had to stop 
every few paces to cut away the branches of the trees, 


The first day after leaving the Songkei we were much impressed 
by the luxuriance of tho Bertam palms, The climate is evidently 
exceptionally moist about here, to judge by the quantity of moss and 
ferus we saw. About the middle of the first day from the Songkei 
wo reached tho Sungei Trila, а tributary of tho Slim. We had 
now, therefore, loft the watershed of the Pirak river. This will 
therefore, I think, be a good point to make a break in this Paper, 
which is extending itself beyond the limits I at first intended, | 


If this account proves sufficiently interesting to the members 
of the Society for them to care for any more of it, I will continuo 
the account of our trip to the Slim and back to the Batang Padang 
through the hills, 
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Равт II. 


In the first part of this Paper I have endeavoured to give some 
iden of the south-eastern district of Pérak aa far as the river Song- 
kei, being the most ezsterly affluent of the Pérak. The next river 
met to the East after leaving the Songkei is the Trola, which falls 
into the Slim, which again falls into the Bernam, the next rain-basin 
South of the Pérak river. 


This Sungei Tróla is a considerable stream, which only needs 
lo have the snags removed to make it navigable for boats up to half 
а koyan ; at present the smallest canoe cannot get through it, 


Whero we crossed it, nt а place called Kampong Tróla, there 
isa colony of trading Malays settled, which has been here for the 
last four or five yenrs; they came originally to collect gutta and 
other jungle produce, and liking the look of the place hare settled 
permanently; these men, like most other foreign Malays in the 
peninsula, come from the Dutch colonies, and whatever else may 
be said of the Dutch rule in Malay countries, it appears to make 
traders and colonists of the people under its influence. 


After leaving the Tróla about two and а half miles, the path 
passes through a pass about 400 feet high ; in it I noticed а pecu- 
liar sort of friable soil, of a buff colour, which, when pressed in the 
hand, crumbled down into flakes about the tenth of an inch thick. 
The name of this pass is барів, 


A few miles beyond Gapis the path passes some hot springs, 
the geological formation of which puzzled me a good deal, as in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the springs the rock waa evidently stra- 
tified, although apparently metamorphosed to a great extent, and con- 
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torted in a most extraordinary way; and fifty yards away from the 
eprings all round the ordinary granitic formation prevailed. From 
the eursory observations I was able to make, it appeared to me that 
these springs formed the apex of some irruptive force, although a 
stratified rock underlying the granite appeared strange. I am 
unable to give the temperature as I had no thermometer registering 
high enough, but the heat was too great to have the hand in the 
water; there was a decidedly sulphurous smell in the neighbour- 
hood, and Lalso saw a good deal of a bright green filmy matter 
adhering to the stones in the water similar to what I have observed 
at the hot springs amongst the limestone hills in the Kinta valley, 
but whether it is of a vegetable or mineral origin I was unable to 


Immediately after leaving the hot springs, the road lay among 
a number of small hills, the offshoots apparently of higher hills to 
the North, and here, for the first time, Mr. Surri appeared tho- 
roughly satisfied with the soil, although to my uninitiated eye there 
was not so much diference between it and lota of other soil wo had 
passed; I, however, bow to hia opinion on the subject of soils, as I 
know nothing about them, 


After leaving the low hills I have just spoken of, the path 
runs through a broad belt of gigantic bamboos, after which the river 
Slim is reached. Just opposite the mouth of a tributary of it, callod 
the Galetin, prettier view than the one that here met our gaze I 
hare not often seen, and it was one that I was not prepared to find ; 
fruit trees and houses bore testimony to a considerable population 
and an old Готролу, 


Crossing to the left bank of the Slim, our route lay nearly duo 
North for about three quarters of a mile, till we reached Kampong 
Chankat, whera the Péngülu Тон Seurt lives. 


Here I remained for а day transacting some business with the 
people. Immediately opposite the tampong, about а quarter of a 
mile from the river, there is an extensive hot spring, or rather I 

“should say group of springs, hotter than any I have yet met with in 
Pérak; they ean be recognised from a distance by the clouds of 
steam rising over tho trees, and standing on the edge a man can 
scarcely be seen on the opposite side through the vapour, 
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After a day's rest Mr. 8мтти and I separated for a short time: 
he starting to visit а hill up the valley of the Galetin, while I went 
down the river to see the kampongs and the people, intending, if 
possible, to visit some deposits of conl, which are aaid to exist about 
here. The first part of my programme was most successful, аз I saw 
a number of very flourishing kampongs, all, with one exception, on 
the East (left) bank of the river; these kampongs are situated on 
spots of high ground surrounded by stretches of wet padi land 
irrigated by a number of small streams flowing from the hills to 
the East. The large majority of the inhabitants are foreign Malays, 
principally Mandélings, and their style of cultivation is certainly 
superior to that of the Malays in other parts of Pérak, for which 
they reap their reward in the crops they got. Tho average yield, 
they tell me, from the wet padi land is of 800 to 1,000 gantangs of 
padi to the orlong, this, be it remembered, from land cultivated year 
after yoar without manure, 


The lowest tampong on the Slim is Kampong Pindras, and here 
I was to have got guides to take me to the coal deposits, but when I 
got there, the man, а Sakei, was away, and others who said they 
thought they knew the road, stated that it would take them two or 
three days to find it, во, аз 1 had no time to spare, I gave up the hope 
of finding the coal, and contented myself with a specimen which I 
got from the Péngülu. This is, I think, unmistakably coal, of an 
inferior quality no doubt, but good coal is not often found on the 
surface. If the Sarawak coal mining proves a success, it might tempt 
some enterprising capitalist to commenco operations here, tho 
facilitics for transport offered by a navigable river are not to be 

lost sight of. 


The Slim, as far as Kwala Galetin, is navigable for boats of 
over а koyan. I saw one there when I passed that had come from 
the Kwala Bernam to buy rice, a decided sign of prosperity when 
the people grow moro food than they consume. In no other part of 
south-eastern Pérak is this the case; it must, however, be borne in 
mind that tin-mining is the principal industry on the other rivers, 
and that no tin has been worked on tho Slim since the disturbances 
consequent on the murder of Mr. Вхвси, not through the failure 
of the mines, but because the miners were obliged to leave at that 
time, as the blockade prevented their getting supplies brought up to 
them. When peace was restored, Raja Asar, who was the leading 
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spirit of theso miners, got certain concessions at Papan, on tho 
West of the Kinta river, and all the miners followed him there, 
where, they say, the ore is more plentiful, but more difficult to work. 


As I failed to reach the coal deposits, but was part of the way 
to the Bernam, I determined to visit that river, the southern 
boundary of Pérak, before returning to the Ulu Slim. One day's 
march from Kampong Blit, where I spent the night, took me to 
Kampong Bernam, it was however a most fatiguing journey, although 
we went in the lightest marching order; the small forest leeches 
(pachat) were more numerous than I ever saw them before. On tho 
way we crossed two considerable streams, and a number of small 
ones, tributaries of the Slim : the first, Sungei Bil, was a mountain 
torrent full of rocks ; tho second was a navigable river, the Sungei 
Berong, on which a colony of foreign Malnys have settled, and 
Appear to be in a very thriving condition; where they are settled 
the country is flat, and they cultivate a good deal of wet padi. 


After leaving the Borong we crossed the spars of some high 
hills to the East before reaching the Bernam at Kampong Bernam. 
The distance from Kampong Chankat on the Slim to Kampong 
Bernam, I estimate at about twenty miles. I did not chain this 
distance, but hare been able to plot it approximately by the time 
and compass bearings. | 


Kampong Bernam із а large village on tho northern side of 
the river, said to contain about eighty families, nearly all foreign 
Malays, who came as traders and have settled permanently. The 
attraction which first brought them here was the tin-mining, which, 
аз I have already mentioned, has ceased on the Pérak side since 
Raja Asar left. There are still extensive tin-mines being worked 
on the southern (the Sclàngor) side of the Bernam, but I was told 
there are fewor miners now than there used to be. 


From Kampong Bernam there is a well used path leading to 
Pahang; the gradient is said to be easy most of the way, but there 
are two or three places where the path is impracticable for elephants, 
ї.е., tame ones; it із а curious fact, well authenticated, that wild 
elephants can pass places where tame ones cannot. Buffaloes are 
frequently brought by this pass from Puhang into Pérak and 
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Sélingor. I was told that it i» about two days’ journoy from 
Kampong Bernam to the first Malay kampong in Pahang, A road 
through either this or some of the other passes into Pahang would 
bring a good deal of traffic over to the western side, as the transport 
by water from a navigable point on the Bernam or Slim is shorter 
and easier than by the Pahang river; moreover the ports on the 
western side of the peninsula are always open, whercas on the 
eastern side they are closed for six months of the year by the North- 
east Monsoon. ; 


I was told*by the people both at the Slim and the Bernam that 
at present a steam Jaunch ean go up the Bernam to a place called 
Chankat Méntri, to which point the river is tidal. The ordinary 
eountry boats ean reach that point in three tides; from Chankat 
Méntri to Kampong Bernam on the Bernam river, or the Кума 
Galetin on the Slim, із about three or four days’ poling, The freight 
at present charged from Kampong Bernam to the sea is $1 per 
bhara for tin, which is not excessive. 


. From Kampong Bernam can be seen a hill to the North-east, 
which at this point is the much talked of back-bone range ; the 
Bernam rises on the South of it, draining the south-western face, 
the Berong takea its rise on the North of this hill, draining the 
north-western face of it, The Sungei Berong falls into the Bornam, 
a short distance above the Kwala Slim. 


On my return to Kampong Chankat I made the acquaintance 
of the Péngilu, who was absent when I first arrived; his name 14 
Datoh Seuren: he isan old man, but full of energy, one of the finest 
specimens of Malay I have ever met. Unlike the generality of his 
countrymen, who have seldom or never been beyond their own 
immediate neighbourhood, he has wandered over the whole penin- 
sula, from Siam to Johor, and has commemorated his visit to each 
country by marrying a wife there; he told me the names of his 
wives, but broke down at about nineteen when trying to count the 
number of his children; he speaks Saber fluently, and possesses great 
influence with these people. 1 found him an invaluable guide and 
companion on my return journey. For any one wishing to explore 
the still unknown mountain regions of the peninsula, or to study 
‘the habits and customs of the Залей, a better guide could not be 
‘obtained than Tou ЗЕМЕСН. 
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I should mention here that, оп my return to Kampong Chan- 
kat from the Вегпат, I found Mr. Surem, who had arrived before 
me. Ho had ascended the valley of the Galetin for some distance, 
and then climbed one of the hills to about a height of 3,000 feet by 
the aneroid, He was simply in raptures about the soil, which he 
compared to that of Ouva, the best coffee district in Ceylon. The 
numerous rocks and boulders he met also pleased him, as he, in 
common with all the coffee planters I have met, has an une 
accountable, hankering after тоску land. He also got a few small 
specimens of plumbago, with which he was much pleased, as he said 
it is also found in the best land in Ceylon, although I confess T do 
not see what planters want with plumbago any more than rocks. 


Another feature which both of us noticed, and which it appeara 
augurs well for the soil, was the comparatively small size of the 
timber ; the best timber is said to grow on poor soil. 


After stopping for a day at Kampong Chankat to enable Tom 
SewPpit to collect a number of Sakeis, we paid a visit to Bafî Gaja, 
the boundary point in the pass between the Slim and Pahang. This 
was a two days’ journey, one out and one back, und proved a most 
interesting trip. We started in the morning from Kampong 
Chankat, and keeping a northerly course along the left (East) bank 
of the Slim for about two miles, reached the confluence of the Sun- 
gei Bruak and the Slim. The Brush ia а considerable tributary 
of the Slim, flowing down the Batî Gaja pass in a direction about 
South-west; up this valley our course lay. We kept some distance 
above the river on the North side of the valley, constantly crossing 
small streams flowing down the side of the hills into the river 
at the bottom. The ascent though steady was gradual the whole 
way, it was what I have heard very expressively described Па 
* collar work" all through. We took the elephants a considerable 
distance and then only left them ss we could get on more quickly 
on foot. The path was a good one and well worn, and we passed 
several parties of Malaya coming and going from Pahang. 


The name of this pass, Batî Саја, is derived from a stone in it 
on the right hand side of the path, which bears a fanciful resem: 
blance to an elephant kneeling down as they do to receive their 
loads; the head is deficient and is said to have been removed 
to the Ula Bil, a river that 1 have already mentioned, by some 
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mysterious agency in former times. This stone is addressed as 
the Toh Gaja, and every one passing is supposed to pluck a hand- 
ful of grasa or leaves, and striking Toh Gaja seven times on the 
breast with them, to ask him for fine weather for the journey; this 
ceremony we religiously performed, and having some people in the 
party familiar with elephants, we were enabled to choose food such 
as these animals like, and were rewarded by not getting any rain 
fill we returned to Kampong Chankat. The idea about these leaves 
ia that no matter how many are offered in а day the next day no 
trace of them remains. 


The elevation at Batu Gaja, according to the ппотоні, was 
2,500 fect; this is not actunlly the highest point in the pasa, which ia 
about 200 yards further on, perhaps 50 fect higher. Immediately 
after crossing the pase а little trickling water is met, which, I was 
told, was the first beginning of Sungei Sémbilan, a tributary of the 
Pahang river. 


Two hills rose on cither side of the pnes for at lenst another 
1,000 feet: that to the North is called Günong Pétri, the southern 
one I could not get а name for, No view was to be obtained from 
the pass, as everything was hidden by a dense growth of gigantic 
bamboos, which appeared to extend to the summits of both the hills 
North aud South of us, These large bamboos appeared to thrive in 
most of the Slim and Songkei hills, and I have seen а good many of 
them up tho Kinta valley. Different planters express different 
opinions of them ; in Ceylon, I believe, bamboo land is diseredited ; 
in southern India it is thought the best; “ doctors differ, &e." Tho 
state of the weather, the hour of the day, and many other causes 
appear to have а marked influence on the nature of the soil; what- 
ever the cause, no two planters whom I met appear to agree; 
query, does any of them know anything about it ? 


In this pass I saw the footprints of wild elephants, where, I 
should have thought, few animals but a goat could have gone, moat 
certainly no tame elephant could have been taken there. 


The return journey from Вафа Gaja was uninteresting, as 
we merely retraced our footsteps. When I reached Kampong 
Chankat Тон 8кмреп told me that at Batu Gaja we should be com- 
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paratively elose to some gold and tim mines in Pahang, although 
when I asked him at that place he said they were still more than 
a day's journey distant; he explained himself by saying that these 
mines being in Pahang ‚ beyond his jurisdiction, he was afraid that 
I would have wanted to go there, and had auything happened 
he would be blumed. 


These gold mines at the Ulu Pahang are spoken of ав being 
exceptionally rich, I heard stories which were quite incredible of 
the quantities of gold dust got in a short time. One fact is well 
known, that Pahaug gold i» of very fine quality, in this respect 
differing from Pérak gold, which is very pale. А good deal of gold 
and ivory is said to pass westward from Pahang, and I met a trader 
at the Slim who made no secret that he had just returned from 
Pahang, where he had been negotiating for the purchase of tin to 
be taken down the Bernam river. 


After returning from Batu Gaja a couple of days were spent 
in collecting coolies and making prepartions for our journey back ; 
these preparations consisted chiefly in buying rice, padi was 
procurable apparently in any reasonable quantity, but some delay 
occurred in pounding out the rice. 


Sakeis are the coolies here, in fact they take the place of 
elephants further North as beasts of burthen, Physically they are 
в remarkably fing race, much fairer and more robust than the Kinta 
and Kampar Saíeis. 


Каја Bina, а Mandéling man, and the head of the traders 
in the Kinta district, who accompanied me, was formerly engaged 
working tin here, and he informed me that his people had no 
difficulty in getting Sakbeisto carry rice up to, or tin down from, 
the mines, which I subsequently ascertained were about fourteen 
or fifteen miles distant at an elevation of over 2,000 feet; the 
established rate was thirty cents per fifty catties up or down, 
consisting usually of a slab of tin down or ten gantangs of rice up, 
when Malays carried they were paid in coin, Sateis usually took 
their pay in kind—eloth, tobacco, £c. 


When we started for the journcy back our party consisted of 


thirty-two all told, including some female Sakeis, who appeared aa 
willing and able to carry а load as the males, The track took us 
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along the right (western) bank of the Slim : for the firat throe miles 
we just skirted between the wet padi fields, and the foot of the 
hills; after this we bogan to rise gradually along a ridge, our course 
eontinuing pretty nearly North ; after reaching au elevation of 
some 2,000 feet, we descended about 600 feet, and camped for the 
night on the bank of a tributary of the Slim called Sungei Kudin. 


The following morning we crossed this stream on а Sufeé 
bridge—a fallen tree—by no means pleasant work ; we were encour- 
aged by being told that a man broke his leg crossing here some time 
ago with a slab of tin on hia shoulder; another 100 yards further 
on, the Slim itself had to be crossed in the same way. After this, па. 
cending to an elevation of about 2,100 feet, we eame on an extensive 
tobleland drained by a number of little streams formerly used by 
the tin miners. * 

As weeame along, a hill was pointed out to us some two or three 
miles to the East, which could not have been less than 4,000 or 
5,000 feet high, called Ginong Dandan, said to be at this point one 
of the joints in the back-bone range. 


Some four or five miles further on, we again came on the Slim, 
which we had not seen for some time; it was here reduced to very 
modest dimensions, it did not take us much more than ankle deep 
wading across it, The country about was comparatively flat, with hills 
& few miles off, apparently some thousands of feet higher than we 
were, I made the elevation at our camp 2,200 feet by the aneroid, 
Mr. Surra was very much pleased with the soil, and some Sakeis, 
in whose clearing we encamped, gave us some roasted ubi kayu, which 
were remarkably good. Забей are the only people who know 
how to cook these roots; they roast them in a joint of bamboo split 
longitudinally; when done they come out as white aud floury as 
the best murphy I ever saw. 


Up to this I did not notice much change in the vegetation from 
that seen in the plains; there was rather an absence of large trees, 
but the bamboos were exceptionally fine, some as much as four or 
five feet between the joints and six or seven inches in diameter. 
Mr. 8мїтн Pronounced favourably of the soil, and what appeared 
to me to be an immense advantage was that it would be possible to 
grow coffee here without being condemned to everlasting tread- 
mill, climbing up and down hill, 
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After leaving the Slim we made a short day's march to the 
Sungei Кои, a tributary of the Slim, on the bank of which we hed 
encamped two days before, Here we must have been within a very 
short distance of the frontier, judging from the size of the atream ; 
this, however, i an uncertain guide, as we were told that we should 
have a long day's march the following day without seeing water. 
This would be a fine country for road making, apparently very dry, 
with plenty of stone for metalling. 


The following day, as we had been told, we saw no water, but the 
Bakeis were always able to get enough for drinking in the joints of 
the bamboos; from a single joint I have seen as much as half a pint 
taken. There is alao a sort of large vine from which, when cut, the 
water flows ina stream. This day's march took us through some very 
pretty country if it were eleared, but at present there is no more to 
be seen at an elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 fect than there is in tha 
plains, the jungle being во dense. We crossed the water shed of the 
Slim and the Songkei to-day; the elevation was about 4,000 feat. 
Here our troubles began. Аз soon as we left the Slim valley our Sa- 
keis declared that they did not know the way and wanted to go back. 
By great difficulty I waa able to persuade part of the gang to remain 
with us, and we were obliged to encamp for three days before Songkei 
Sakeis could be got to replace those who had left us. None of our 
Slim Saleís had ever been beyond this before: so much for the sup- 
posed migratory habits of these people. Here I may remark, that 
any one wishing to explore these mountain regions must work out 
one valley nt a time. The Malay headmen lower down can always 
provide guides familiar with their own valley, and in it their topogra- 
phieal information is to be relied upon; attempt to leave it, however, 
for the next valley, and you nreat once brought to n dead lock. The 
Sakeis not infrequently are at feud with their neighbours on either 
side, they have also a very wholesome dread of a very ingenious sort 
of spring armed with a bamboo spike, which they are in the habit of 
setting in the paths for pigs and deer, and which would be pretty 
sure to be fatal to a man if it struck him. 


After a weary delay of three days we at last got guides, and 
crossing the Songkei travelled round the southern face of a hill 
called Günong Sandor. We passed along the face of the hill at 
a general elevation of about 3,000 feet; we were along way from the 
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top. Here we saw a peculiar feature of the soil, which ia so porous 
that the streams running down the face of the hill all run under- 
ground; during a long day's march we did not see n drop of water 
although constantly crossing water courses in whieh we frequently 
heard the water running under our feet. In some of these water 
courses the bed of the stream was marked by a succession of holes, 
at irregular intervals, about six feet in diameter and nearly as much 
deep, where the underground streams had made caves and the su- 
perincumbent earth had fallen in. 


We encamped on Ginong Sandor for one night, near a Sakei 
clearing, and here we saw a very ingenious arrangement by which 
they got water; they got large bamboos which they split and 
removed the obstacles at the joints, they then shoved these shoots 
into the side of the hill in а nearly horizontal direction till they 
reached the water bearing strata when the water trickled from tho 
end of the bamboo in abundance for drinking; bathing was a 
tedious operation. 


After leaving Günong Sandor to our East we got into the valley 
of the Bidor river, where we had more delay in getting fresh guides. 
I was particularly struck by the marked falling off of the Sakai aa 
we advanced West. To the East they are taller, more robust and 
fairer than the average Malay, but as we got West, towards the rivers 
Bidor and Batang Padang, they degenerated very rapidly, becoming 
smaller and darker than the Malay. The idea conveyed to my mind 
from the appearance of the people in the different places was that 
the Slim Sakeis were a well-fed, healthy race, whereas tho Bidor 
and Batang Padang Sakeis had a miserable half-starved appearances, 


By the time we got into the Bidor valley and got guides, we 
found that, in consequence of the unavoidable delays and damage 
through rain, our supply of rice was nearly finished, and there 
was searcely anything else left ; the time I had originally proposed 
to be away had already been exceeded, and most of the party had 
had very nearly enough of camping out in the wet, and some of 
them showed unmistakable signs of breaking down; I therefore deter- 
mined that the shortest road back was the best; in consequence of 
thia we wore unable to visit any of the hilla at the sources of the 
Bidor anl Batang Padang, only skirting along the lower slopes of 
those hills at elevationa of less than 1,000 feet. In the hills in 
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thia country it is almost impossible to get a view, except now and 
then when the explorer comes on а Saket clearing; all the other 
parts of the hills are so densely clothed in forest that forty or fifty 
yards is generally the range of view; from two or three clearings, 
however, I saw some very lofty hills about the source of the Batang 
Padang, apparently the loftiest of these is one called Günong Каја, 
said to be one of the vertebra of the back-bonerange. It appeared 
to be distant over twenty miles; and Sakris sail it would take 
three days to reach it, and another day to ascend. Where wo 
passed the Bidor it was broken up into three streams, none of them 
of any great size, I therefore have come to the conclusion that the 
Bidor river docs not drain any of the loftier hills in the interior ; 
its drainage is confined to the smaller outlying spurs, and the rivers 
in this part of the country, which have their rise in the true water- 
shed of the peninsula, are, beginning from the West, first the Kinta 
river, next the Kampar river, next the Batang Padang, next the 
Songkei; I do not speak of the Plus on the North-west, or the Slim 
and Bernam on the South-east, as they belong to different systema 
of drainage ; the Plus to the Upper Pérak drainage, the Slim to the 
` Bernam drainage. Taking the four rivers mentioned above as the 
principal arteries of the Lower Pérak drainage the next set of 
secondary streams are the Raya between the Kinta and the Kampar, 
the Dipong and the Chenderiang between the Kampar and ‘he 
Batang Padang, and the lastly the Bidor between the Batang 
Padang and the Songkei. 


In the foregoing paper I have endeavoured to give a general 
idea of this interesting and little known section of the kingdom of 
Pérak, containing large deposits of minerals, only needing intelli- 
gence and capital to work them to advantage, and aleo offering 
exceplional advantages in the way of transport, soil and salubrious 
climate to planters of coffee, tea, and other tropical produce. 


THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF PÉRAK. 


hy 


М. Е. MAXWELL. 


(Read at a Meeting of the Society, held on the 13th October, 1879.) 


The wild tribes of the peninsula being Kafira, or infidels, it is 
the privilege of their Malay neighbours, who are Mahomedans, to 
capture and make slaves of them whenever they can do so. The 
adult Sakei or Semang has no market value; he is untameable and 
i» certain to escape to his native woods and mountains. Chil. 
dren of tender aze are generally aought for; they grow up ignorant 
of the language of their tribe and of the wild freedom of the forest, 
and have, therefore, little inducement to attempt to escape. In 
Рак, Kédah, and on the borders of Раш, I have met Sakri or 
Semang slaves in bondage among the Malays, sometimes children, 
sometimes adults, the latter having passed their childhood in servi- 
iude. They are not unkindly treated, but the mere fact that chil- 
dren are liable to be carried off into slavery is quite enough to ac- 
count for the distance which the aborigines generally put between 
themselves and the Malays, Ап investigation which has resulted 
in the severe punishment of six Malays found guilty of dealing in 
Sakei children in Ulu Pérak has lately, itis believed, struck a death- 
blow at this practice, as far as the State of Pérak is concerned. No 
less than seven children were recovered in various Malay villages 
by the exertions of the Police, Some difficulty was experienced in 
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getting into communication with the tribes from whom they had 
been stolen, but eventually five men came down to the British 
Residency at Kwala Kangsa charged by the mothers and other 
relations of the missing children to take them back. Most of the 
children had been taken from their relations by men of their own 
ог other tribes, most likely at the instigation of the Malays, to whom 
they were afterwards sold. Among the Malays they are worth from 
thirty to forty dollars apiece. A Patani Malay confessed to mé, 
` some years avo, that he cultivated the acquaintance of some Sakei 
jinak, (tame Saheis, who mix with the Malays) because he could 
get them to steal children for him. For a few trifling articles, 
which seemed to the savage to be untold wealth, the latter would 
start off to procure an unlucky infant with whom to pay his eredi- 
tor, Sometimes, the Malay told me, a man would be away for two 
months, eventually bringing a child snatched from some tribe at 
Ulu Kélantan or Ulu Pahang, 


The men who came down to the Residency at Kwala Kangea 
were of different tribes, In Ulu Pérak the Semangs and Sakeis of 
the plaina seem to mix, both being distinct from the orang bukit 
or Sakei bukit, the men of the mountains, who are described aa 
being fairer and better-looking than the others. 


I greatly regret that cireumstances did not permit me to have, 
these people under observation for more than one day, and that my 
notes regarding them are, therefore, necessarily meagre. 


The names of the fire men are Kora, Вахсна, Brxoa, Вкыхо 
and Naga, Kora is a Semang, and во far civilised that he adopts 
Malay dress when he visits a Kampong. The others wore a chawat, 
or waist-cloth, of some cotton material purchased from the Malays, 
not the back chmwat, which I have seen in the Kinta district. 
They do not all belong to the same tribe, and do not all speak the 
same language, though able to communicate freely with each 
other. A vocabulary was supplied to me by Kora. The other 
men gave signs of dissent several times when he gave his version 
of the word wanted, but the list was made late at night, and I had 
no time to take down several equivalents of the same word. I hope, 
on some future occasion, іо be able perhaps to do во. The akin. 
disease remarked by most travellers, who have had an opportunity 
of observing the aborigines of the peninsula was noticeable in ail 
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of these people. One of them had brought his blow-pipe and poi- 
soned darts with him, and willingly exhibited the manner of using 
them. The dart is dropped into the шикле of the weapon and 
allowed to fall down to the mouth-piece, where a piece of some soft 
substance resembling fungus is inserted, in order that none of the 
foree of the air may be lost. The mouth-piece is taken info the 
mouth, not merely applied to the lips. A small bird on the leaf of а 
cocoanut tree was the object aimed at. It was not struck, but the 
silent operation of the projectiles was evinced by the manner in 
which the intended vietim remained in its place, while dart after 
dart passed close to it, evidently unconscious that it was being 
mined at. I had always regarded the blow-pipe ns a breech-loader 
and was somewhat astonished to see the darts inserted at the muz- 
ale and shaken down through the tube. I should mention, how- 
ever, that the marksman was im perfectly open ground. In the 
forest this method vf loading has obvious disadvantages. 


As an illustration of the superstitions of these people and their 
belief in, and dread of, the powers of evil, I may state that a message 
reached me from some of the headmen of a tribe in Ulu Pérak 
stating their unwillingness to receive back two of the children 
known to be at the British Residency. Both were believed to be 
the inheritors of evil-apirits (pelzeit ог bajang), which had possessed 
their fathera. The father of one of them had actually been killed 
by the general consent of the tribe in consequence of the numeroua 
esses of sickness and death which had occurred in a particular 
place, all of which were traced to the pelixit, which was believed to , 
possess him. The man chosen to carry out the sentence was the 
brother of the doomed man. His child was sold to Malays from 
fear that the pelisit, compelled to change its quarters, might have 
found a dwelling place in her. 


Thunder, I was told, is greatly dreaded by the wild tribes, 
"When it thunders the women cut their legs with knives till the 
blood flows, and then catching the drops in a piece of bamboo, 
they east them aloft towards the sky to propitiate the angry deities. 


Singing and dancing are arts which are not unknown among 
the aborigines, though, ая may be supposed, they are still in a very 
early stage of development. Dancing is confined to the female sex, 
which was not represented among the Sakei visitors at the Residency. 
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but of their music and singing, I had a fair specimen, — Bersempul is 
the word by which the Pérak Malays describe a gathering of Swteix 
for music and dancing. (It does not appear to have been known 
to the compilers of Malay dictionaries), 


Sitting together in a circle and facing inwards, tho fiye men 
commenced a series of long chants or recitationa in quick time. 
The instruments on which they accompanied themselves were mado 
of pieces of bamboo. One held two short lengths or tubes of 
bamboo (green and recently cut) in an upright position on a 
horizontal wooden log, one in each hand. These were raised and 
then brought down on the log alternately, producing a ringing and 
not unmusieal sound, which had something of the effect of the 
beating of a tom-tom. Two others beat pieces of bamboo held in 
the left hands with other pieces held in the right, after the mannér 
of the Машу cherachep, There was no hesitation or difficulty 
about recollecting words; the man who led was followed by the 
other four, who were generally about a note behind him. The 
general result was monotonous, the performers sometimes chanting 
rapidly on the same note for nearly a minute together, Their 
whole range did not exceed three or four notes, I imagine, 


The first song was the Legu Giss, or song of the Giss troc. 
This was an enumeration of fruit-bearing trees, and of the favourite 
mountains and forests of the Sgkeis. It is said to be held in great 
veneration, and may contain the germs of the traditions of this 
kingular people, Next came the Lagu Chenaku, or song of the 
tiger-spirit. Chenekw or Blion is the Sake: name forthe man who, 
under the semblance of human form, conceals his identity ава tiger, 
better known by the Malay word Jadi-jodi-an. Belief in this form 
of lycanthropy is widespread among the Malays as well аз among 
the aboriginal tribes. The next song was the Lagu Prah, or the 
song of the Prah tree, sung when the Pra fruit is ripe, no «mall 
occasion of festivity among the forest tribes, The fruit (the nature 3 
of which I do not know) is sliced up and mixed with other 
ingredients (roje X) and then cooked in lengths of bamboo (emang). 


The performance concluded with the Zogu Durian, a song m 
praise of the Durivn fruit, This like the others was unfortunately 
unintelligible to me, but it may be presumed that the Sakei osti- 
mate of this fruit is a high one. 
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The men received a few trifling presents, and went away in 
great delight. It was explained that what they principally fear in 
visiting inhabited places is the ridicule and contumely heaped upon 
them by the Malays. This is not astonishing, for at Sungei Raya 
in the Kinta district, I was a witness, а few months ago, of the 
kind fof treatment Sakei men and women sometimes receive in a 
Malay Kampong, A Saber man followed by two or three girls 
(above the average in goo looks, judging by а Malay standard) 
who had come to see the Péngilu, was literally hooted by all the 
small boys of the Kampong, who ridiculed his accents, his dress (or 
rather hix want of dress), bis walk, and everything belonging to him. 
From this «tate of things it follows that for trustworthy accounts 
of Sakeix one must seek out the tribes in the forests and adopt а 
Jine of original enquiry. Stories about Sukeis, received eccond-hand 
from the Malays, are seldom worthy of implicit eredit ; the aborigi- 
mal tribes are interesting to the Malays only so far ns they are 
useful agents in clearing jungle, procuring gutta, or assisting in the 
more questionable pursuit of child-stealing. 


THE VERNACULAR PRESS IN THE STRAITS. 
T 
Е. W. Binen. 
(Read at a Meeting of the Society, held on the 80th Jan,, 1880.) 


No mention has as yet been made in the Society's journal of 
the recent appearance of a Vernacular Presa in this Colony, and a 
brief notice of its rise and progress may have some interest. 


2. Towards the end of the year 1876 an association, entitled 
the “Jawi Peranakkan " (Straits born), established a Malay printing 
office and bezan the publication of a weekly newspaper under that 
name. 


3. Later on a Tamil Paper—the “Tangi шїп "was 
issued by the same publishers: it is a fortnightly periodical, has 
been in existence for some two years, and has now reached a eiren- 
Intion of about 150 copies. 


f. About the same time efforts were made by others to pro- 
duce both Malay and Tamil newspapers; a Tamil Paper having 
been brought out prior to the publication of the “ Tangai Suahen;" 
and two Malay Papers subsequently to that of the “ Jawi Peranak- 
kan," but these have, after a short run, died out, and the * Jawi 
Peranakkan" and the “ Tanzai Snahen" are, at the prescat mo- 
ment, the solo representatives in Singapore of the two languages, 


The names of the two Malay Papers referred to as having 
existed for a short period in Singapore were the “ Peridaran Shamsu 
Walkamer " (“ The Revolution of the Sun and the Moon "), and the 
* Bintang Barat" (* Western Star”). 


* 
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5. These Papers had for some time n sister in Penang—the 
“ Jawi Standard "—but it fared the same fate, and is no longer 
issued. 


Strange to say, though the Tamil population in Penang is 
larger than that in Singapore, no Tamil Paper has as yet appeared. 


6. The project has often been discussed of starting a Chinese 
newspaper, but it has never got any further. The Chinese of 
Singapore would not appear to have had sufficient interest in the 
matter, or perhaps sufficient knowledge of the Chinese language to 
induce the projectora to carry out their scheme. 


7. The “Jawi Peranakkan " claims to be the first Malay 
newspaper ever published. Tt has now a circulation of so me 250 
copies, and appears to fulfill the useful function of a ~ highest 
reader " in all the vernacular schools. 


The priee charged for it is 90 cents per copy, or $5 per annum: 
it appears every Monday, and is ably and punctually edited, having, 
with only one exception, been issued consistently on the day on 
which it professes to come out. 


8. For the first year the proprietors adhered to the favourite 
manuscript writing and lithograph, but Malay type having been 
obtained from England, the Paper has, for the last two years, been 
printed, and the style is clear and easy. 


9, Ite object is to give to ira readers the latest news, both 
local and foreign, thought likely to prove interesting: and it is 
amusing to mark how closely it follows the English Press in placing 
all procurable war news before the public. 


10. In matters political it would seem to express opinions of 
ita own, endeavouring at the same time to form those of its readers, 


11. Towards Government its tone is not hostile, nor even 
‘critical; indeed in only one instance was anything like a burst of 
feeling given vent to: it was in the case of the recent * Holidays 
Ordinance,” when not unnatural indignation was expressed at no 
holiday being alloted to the great Mahomedan festivals of “ Ramzan 
Eod" or * Haji Eed” 
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12. The paper is surprisingly free from all personalities, ex- 
eepting in letters having reference to Mahomedan customs of 
religion and law (dat); not infrequently, however, passages otcur 
with those ironical allusions well known to Malays as “ Séndiran.” 


13. From a literary point of view it will doubtless tend to set- 
tle the language and to give an uniformity to the various dialects of 
Malay, an object which the original projectors claim to have had 
in view. Its influence can searcely fail to be considerable on tho 
written language. 


14. The "Jawi Peranakkan's" agents are numerous, and 
hold their agencies in London, Penang, Malacca, Klang, Кума 
Kangen, Johor, Dil, Padang, Batavia, and Sariwak. 


15. In order tu give an idea of the actual character of the 
Paper, and the manner in which it is edited here, n short resumé 
Fallows of the contents of a late number of the “Jawi Регапаккап," 
bearing date the 12th of January, 1850. 


IG. It ia a small paper arranged in columns very much in-the 
stylo of English newspapers. It commences by quoting the present 
stato of the market, devoteca a column or so to advertisements, by 
which, however, it is said not to make more than $60 per annum, 
and proceeds to give in full a Government Circular (English and 
Malay) detailmg the management of the Malay College at Tëlok 
Blanga, and exhorting Malay Rajas and others to make more use 
of the College. 


17. Of the next para., a translation is appended; which reads 
as follows :— 

"The Hekeyat Abdullah has been re-printed by the members 
of the Asiatic Society, and ia exceedingly clearly done ; whoever 
“now wishes to buy it сап obtain it from the officer in charge of 
" the library at the Museum adjoining the Raffles’ Institution." 


18, The paper then touches on the recent death of the Datoh 
Klina of Sungei Ujong while on his return from a pilgrimage to 
Месел. Tt appears that the Datoh, having accomplished his pilgri- 
mage and having lost four of his followers, was returning to 
Jeddah when he was overtaken by death at a resting place near the 
latter town. 
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19. A reference at some length is next made to the Moar dis. 
turbances and to the action of an honourable gentleman in respect 
of them. The writer points out the contrast between this gentle- 
man's activity on behalf of Tunku Anam, and the Tunku's sluggish- 
ness in respect of his own right: rebuking him in the tone of a 
philosopher, and hinting that he should make himself more ac- 
quainted with the outside world and its doings. 


20. Next comes the correspondence column, which contains а 
letter from a correspondent in Malacea narrating the running 
amuck (AMengámok) of a Malay on board the Japan, and the conse- 
qnent wounding of sixteen persons. The majority of letters ad- 
dressed to the Editor are written with the intention of giving pieces 
of local news not likely to be otherwise communicated, of exposing 
come disreputable character, of relating some wonderful adventure 
or phenomenon, and of eliciting information upon various subjects 
often abstrusely grammatical. 


21. The principal notives from the Government Gazette are 
then copied, ав also are extracts from other papers referring to events 
in neighbouring countries: the first of these is taken from the Rangoon 
Times; it relates the discovery of sapphire mines in Siam, and dis- 
curses the probability of the Marquis of Lorne being made Viceroy 
of India. 


22. From the Straits Times some passages are quoted respect- 
ing thearrival of the French Flagships in Singapore, and the courtesy 
of the Admiral in allowing the Band to play on the Esplanade. 


23. Three columns are given up to a series of paragraphs 
giving news from Java and the adjoining Malay States, and it is 
worthy cf notice that so large à number of places contribute news 
from this part of Malaya. Such names are found as Somirang, 
Sérubays, Bogor, Perüman, Mendo, Bantan, Cherbün, Ambin, 
Каптап. and Pülau Banda. 


24. Then come extracts from the London and China Express. 
About England there are paragraphs with Court and Parliamentary 
newa, and a passing reference is mnde to the disturbances in 
Irelan?. 
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From France, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, Turkey, Egypt, the 
United States, Chili, and Peru various items of news are given. 


95. The Indian telegrams are next copied from the Straits 
Timex, relating to the war in Afghanistan, and the paper is brought 
to а close with the latest telegrams of the week, referring, in this 
instance, to the Bolivian Republic, to Ireland, and to Ruskin, 


26. In the majority of cases journalistic terms are expressed 
by their English names written in Malay characters, or by their 
Malay equivalents, this being effected by a slight process of para- 
phrasing, but in some cases the Arabic equivalents of these techni- 
cal phrases of journalism are employed such as :— 


Editor m Mualif 1 مراف‎ 


Subscriber... Mutalioh — ... illae 
Notice ns Аан * 


97. There is another useful little work which is attributable 
to the “ Jawi Peranakkan" Company, and it will not be out of place 
to notice it here: it is a Mahomedan and English Comparative 
Calendar, which shows at a glance the corresponding date in the 
Mahomedan table of reckoning to that used in our Calendar, This 
Table, sold at ten cents a сору, has, it ta stated, n very large eireu- 
lation. 
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The Guliga, more commonly known as Bezoar, forms п recog- 
nisel article of export from the Rejang and Bintulu rivers in the 
Sarawak territory, These concretions are chiefly obtained from s 
red monkey (a species of Semeopitieens), which seems to be very 
abundant in the interior districts of Borneo. A more valuable 
Guliga, called the “Guliga Landak, is obtained from the porcupine, 
but it is comparatively rare, The Sepoys stationed at Sibu Fort 
in the Rejang formerly e xported considerable numbers of these 
calculi to Hindustan, where, in addition to their supposed efficacy 
as an antidote for the poison of snakes and other venomous cres- 
tures, they appear to be applied, either alone or in combination 
with other medicines, to the treatment of fevers, asthmatic complaints, 
general debility, &е. A few years ago, however, these men ceased 
to send any but the Guliga Landak, since their Jatin had informed 
them that the coneretions obtained from the monkeys had come to 
be considered of very doubtful, if any, value from a medical: int 


of view. 


The usual test for a good Guliga is to place a little chunam 
on the hand, und to rub the Guliga against it, when, if it be genuine,” 
the lime becomes tinged with yellow. Imitations are by no means 
rare, and on one occasion which came to my own knowledge some 
Bakatans succeeded in deceiving the Chinamen, who trade in these 
articles, by carefully moulding some fine light clay into the form 
wt a Bezoar, and then rubbing it well all over with a genuine one 
The extreme lightness of a real Guliga, and the lime test are, how- 
ever, generally sufficient to expose a counterfeit Bezoar. The 
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Sepoys and Malays apply various imaginary tests. Thus they 
assert that if а true Guliga be clasped in the closed fist, the bitter 
taste of the concretion will be plainly susceptible to the tongue 
when applied to the back of the hand, and even above the elbow if 
the Guliga be a good " Landak ;" and a Sepoy once assured me that 
having accidentally broken one of tho latter, he immediately was 
sensible of a bitter taste in his mouth. 


Accounta vary very much among the natives as to the exact 
position in which the Guligas are found : some saying they may 
occur in any part of the body ; others that they occur only in the 
stomach and intestines ; whilst I have heard others declare that 
they have taken them from the head and even the hand! — Bezoar- 
stones are sold by weight, the gold scale being used, und the value 
varies according to quality, and to the scarcity or abundance of the 
commodity at the time of sale, The ordinary prices paid at Rejang 
n Tow years ago were from $1.50 to $9 per amas for common 
stones, and from $2.50 to $4 per amas for Guliga Landak. 1 
have seen one of the latter which was valued at $100. It was 
about the size of an average Tangiers’ orange, and was | ieefeetly 
spherical The aurface, where not artificially abraded, wna smooth, 
shining, bronxe-brown, studded with numérous irregularly -shaped 
fragments of dark rich brown standing out kightly above the 
general mass of the calculus. These fragmenta, in size and appear- 
ance, bore a close resemblance to the crystals in а coarse grained 
porphyritic rock. 


The common monkey-bezours vary much in colou r and shape 
Г have ween them of the size of large filberts, curiously convoluted 
and cordate in shape, with a smooth, shining wurfaee of a pale 
olive-green hue. Mr. А. Е. Ногантох once showed me one which 
was an inch and-a-half long, and shaped like an Indian Club. It 
was of a dirty greenish colour, perfectly amooth and cylindrical, 
and it had become aggregated around а portion of a sumpitan dart, 
which appears to have penetrated the animal's stomach, and being 
broken off short has subsequently served дв the nucleus for the 
formation of a calculus, Tho samo gentleman had in his possession 
two Landak stones, one of which bore a close resemblance to a 
block in shape, and was of a bright green colour, and the second 
was of a rich chocolate brown, and could best be likened in form 
to а Constable's staff. One porcupine stone which was opened was 
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found to be a mere shell full of small brown shavings like shred 
tobacco, 


The part of the island which produces these stones in greatest 
abundance seems to be, by a coincidence of native reports, the dis- 
trict about the upper waters of the Baluñgar (Batang Kayan). The 
story is, that the head waters of this river are cut off from its lower 
course by an extensive tract of hills beneath which the river disap- 
pears, a report by no means unlikely if the country be, as is pro- 
bable, limestone. The people of the district have no communica- 
tion with the lower course of the river, and are thus without any 
supply of salt. In lieu of this necessity they make use of the 
waters of certain springs, which must be saline mincral springs, 
and which the Kayans call “ Sufigan." These springs are also fro- 
quented by troops of the red monkeys before mentioned, and the 
Bezoars are most constantly found in the stomachs of these animals, 
through their drinking the saline water. The hunters lie in wait 
about such springs, and, so runs the report, on the animals coming 
down to drink, they are able to guess with tolerable certainty from 
external signs which of the monkeys will afford the Guliga, and 
they forthwith shoot such with their sumpitans I have this 
account, curious in more ways than one, from several quite inde- 
pendent sources. 


In concluding these brief notes, I may remark that the wide- 
spread idea of the medicinal virtue of these concretions would lead 
us to suppose that there is some foundation for their reputation. 


A. Harr Evererr. 


Os тнк NAME “Sumatra.” 


In a volume recently added to the Society's Library—* Notes 
“on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca, compiled from Chinese 
"Sources "—Mr. W. P. Groxxevenpr says (p.92): “The three 
"preceding articles beginning on p. 85 give the name of Sumatra 
" to the northern part of the island which is now entirely called by 
“this name. In this ease the name is certainly taken from the 
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“capital or principal settlement on the coast. Marco Poro, 
" who visited Sumatra in 1290, speaks of Samara, which probably 
“is the same place, as the difference in sound is easily explained 
"by the circumstances under which Poro's book was written. 
“Isu ВАатотл (1346) correctly calls it Samathra, ог Samuthra, 
"and describes its situation nearly in the same terms as our 
"author. As we know very little of the country yet, we are 
“unable to determine the exact locality now, but we think that 
“eventually the details given above will assist in doing so. It 
“ appears, however, that this place Sumatra was not situated on the 
“spot of the present Atjeh, but more to the East, on one of the 
" smaller rivers which fall into the sea there ; this is proved beyond 
“doubt by the fact that three smaller States were situated due 
" West of it, before the Indian Ocean, on the western side of the 
" island, was reached, the last of these three occupying the site of the 
" present Atjeh, aa will be shewn afterwards, We do not learn at 
" what epoch Sumatra lost its importance and was supplanted by 
“ Atjeh ; the time assigned to this event in the history of the Міко 
" dynasty, translated just now, is certainly too recent, and we think 
“ that the latter part of this article does not apply te Sumatra, but 
" to the new capital of Atjeh.” 


On p. 144, however, Mr. GROE¥EYELDT says: “On p. 92 we 
"were still unable to determine the position of the old city of 
" Sumatra ; we might have spoken of Pasei, which is pointed out b y 
"native tradition as the principal place on the coast before it was 
"supplanted by Atjeh, but we refrained from doing so, as wo did 
"not know how long it had occupied that position. Some new 
"information has, however, been obtained since from a report of 
“one of our functionaries who visited Pasei last year, and found 
“there a village called Samudra, on the left bank of the river, about 
“three miles from the sea. It is curious to observe that our 
"informant, just as the Chinese traveller in p. 85, speaks of the 
"heavy surf which is continually raging at the mouth of the river. 
" Taking together these different indications, we do not hesitate to 
“say that this village of Samudra is the remnant of the former 
* capital of the country.” 


With regard to this extract, it may be pointed out that the 
account given in Séjira Maliyu indicates with tolerable distinctness 
the position of the old city of Samudra; which, according to 
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the legend, was founded by Manan Suv (the younger of two 
brothers residing at Pasangan, about Half way between Téluk 
Samiwi and Samalangan, who afterwards quarrelled, on which the 
younger fled to the forest of Jaran and acquired the position of a 
Chief among the people there). The account of the circumstances 
leading to the foundation of the city are obviously mythical. 


But from two or three passages the situation may be conjec- 
tured. In the account of the marriage of Sultan MALEK AL BALEHE 
(Manan талт) it states that he went ont na far as Jambu Ayer 
(which lies hetween Tanjong Pérlak and Kérti) to meet the Princess 
of Pirlak. Again Pérlak was conquered by enemies, and the in- 
habitants took refuge in Samudra, which showa those States to have 
been contiguous to each other. Марек ль Sanem now founded 
Pasei; having previously crossed the river on a hunting expedition, 
he came upon an elevated piece of ground near tho river, which he 
selected as the site for the new city. So that cloarly the two cities 
of Samudra and Pasci were only а short distance from each other. 
In a later account of the quarrel between the brothers Sultan Ma TEK 
AL Манаса of Samudra and Sultan Mauer an 4anen of Раво, 
it states that the former left Samudra and wont out to the mouth 
of the river, &hewing that it was a city up a river, and it must be 
inferred from the passages already roferred to that the rive r on which 
Bamudra stood, lay between Samudra and Fasci, and was the only 
stream of any consequence that separated them. The clear, infer. 
enee thon on the whole ia that Samudra was a city а little way up 
a river lying somewhere between Pasei and Tanjong Pérlak (Dia- 
mond Point); whether this inference from native sources is con- 
firmed by the discovery which Mr. GnogsEvELDT mentions of the 
actual mte, it is not easy to вау; for Mr, GnoESEVELDT's account of 
this deny is brief,and decidedly meagre geographically speaking; 
he says: “ one of our functionaries visited Pasei last year and found 
* there a village called Samudra, on the left bank of the river, about 
“three miles from the sea.” Now though the S¢jira МаШуп has 
a great deal of fable interwoven with historical details, wo can 
hardly doubt the fact of there being originally two distinet cities of 
Samudra and Pasei, however mythical the tale of their foundation, 
and Pasci and Samudra are mentioned interchangeably when speak- 
ing of the same circumstances, as though they were the same, Ac- 

cording to the native account two brothers (already named) rule res- 
pectively over the two cities, but the account does not go very far. 


~ 
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It indicates, however, the rising superiority of Pasei, which ga ve its 
name to the whole country, while Samudra sank into insignificance, 
The question remains how does Samudra come to be up the Pasei 
river? If во, where is the old city of Fasci? Probably the river 
visited by the Dutch funetionary was only one of the rivers in the 
country of Pasei, and the * Orang Pasei," in the many changes that 
have occurred in all those countries on the East coast of Sumatra, 
may have lost their capital, and retreated to the river of Samudra. 
It would certainly be satisfactory to have this point cleared up one 
way ог the other. 





А ConRECTION. 


Mr. W. Н. Таклонее points out the following error in the 
Botanical Notes contributed by him to the Society and printed 
in the last Number of this Journal :— | 

“On page 60 of the third Number of the Journal, Mr. Murtos 
© pamarka that I have given two descriptions of the Jelutong, whieh 
"appeab to him diametrically opposed. A reference to page 57, 
а however, will show that this is owing to a mistake of the printer. 
“The notes on that page refer only to the Table, and not to my 
& description of the Jelutong.” 
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